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MACMILLAN & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 
| NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOL. 
LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


By Wryston SpenceR CHuRCHILL, M.P. 
With Portrait and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 


William Allingham: A. Diary. Edited by H. 


ALLINGHAM and D. Raprorp. With Photogravure Portraits, &e. 8vo. 


1907 ISSUE. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book. Statistical and 
Historical Annual of the States of the World for the Year 1907.. Edited by 
J. Scorr Kentrz, LL.D. With Maps. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—NEW SERIES. 
Shakespeare. By Watrer RateicH. Crown 8vo., 2s. 


net. [April 23. 


Madame de Treymes. By Epira Wuarrtoy, 
Author of ‘‘ The House of Mirth,” &c. Globe 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. (Ready. 


How Doth the Simple Spelling-Bee. By Owen 
Wister, Author of “The Virginian,” “Lady Baltimore,’ &c. Illustrated. 
Globe 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. : [ Ready. 


Israel in Europe. By G. F. Axgorr. 8vo. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
A Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa. Being a 
outh 


Narrative of Nine Years spent amongst the Game of the far interior of 
Africa. By Freperick CourTEeNngy Illustrated. New and Cheaper 
Edition, Extra crown 8vo. 


SEVENTEENTH EDITION, REVISED. 


The Rise and Progress of the English Con- 
STITUTION. By Sir Epwarp Creasy. Seventeenth Edition. Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 


Schools of Hellas. An Essay on the Practice and 
Theory of Ancient Greek Education, 600 to 300 B.C By Kenyera J. 
FREEMAN, Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. [lustrated. 8vo. 
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MAGMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
Second Edition. 
The Apocalypse of St. John. The Greek Text, 


with Introduction, Notes and Indices. By Barcuay Swerte, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Div inity at Cambridge. 8vo., 15s. ~ 


Epistle of St. Jude and the Second Epistle 
OF ST. PETER. Greek Text, with Introduction, Notes, | and Comments, by 
JoserH B. Mayor, M.A., Litt.D. 8vo.; 14s. net. ~ ~ 

THE NATION.—“ An edition which will rank for many years as the most generous, 
and probably the most competent in existence. . The long introduction is a master- 
piece of detailed grammatical, “textual, and ‘theological scholarship, such as one 
might expect from, his edition of James.” 


New Book by the Author of “‘The Faith of a Christian.’’ 


The Fifth Gospel. Being the Pauline Interpretation 


OF THE CHRIST. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. net. 
STANDARD.—* The book is written with insight, with clear logic, and with much 
eloquence. 


Fourth Edition. 
Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art. 


With a Critical Text and Translation of the Poetics. By 8S. H. BurcHer, 
M.P., Litt.D. Fourth Edition. 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 


Studies in Humanism. By F. C..S. M.A., 


D.Sc. 8vo., 10s. net. 
THE NATION.—“It has the great merit of dealing with really important problems 
from a new and stimulating point of view.’ 


Structure and Growth of the Mind. By W 
MrrcHELL, Hughes Professor of Philoso phy. University of Adelaide ; haat 
Examiner in Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. 8vo., 10s. net. 


Seventh and Cheaper Edition. 


The Methods of Ethics. By Professor Henry 


Sipewick. 8vo:, 8s. 6d. net. 


The Steps of Life. Further Essays on Happiness. 
By Prof. Carn Hinrty. With an Introduction by Prof. F. G. Prasopy, 
Crown 8Svo., 5s. net. 


Freedom in the Church or the Doctrine of 
CHRIST. By Atexanper V. G. ALLEN, Author of “Life of Phillip 
Brooks,” &c. Crown S8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
Her Maijesty’s Rebels. By Stpney Royse Lysacur. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* One of the most attractive novels of the year.” 


John Glynn. A Story of Social Work. By Arruur 


PATERSON. 
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MACMILLAN AND NEW BOOKS. 
Mr. Putnam Weale’s New Book. 


THE TRUCE IN THE EAST 


AND ITS AFTERMATH. 


Being a Sequel to “The Re-Shaping of the Far East.” 
_ With Illustrations and Maps, 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* This able and interesting volume . His work reveals so 
much of first-hand knowledge, so much of careful consider: ution and patient thoughts, 
og 4 a be read by all who would know anything of the changing situation in- 

e Far East 


VOL. 11. OF THE NEW EDITION. 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 
New Edition. Edited by J. A. Fonter Marrianp, M.A, In 5 vols. Vol. 
IIl., M—P. 8vo., 21s. net. 

*,* Previously published, Vol. I., A—E; Vol. II., F—L; 8vo., 21s. net each. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.— This valuable book.” 
New Book by the | Author of ~ Ixe”’ and 
“‘Cecilia de Noé 
Old Hampshire Vignettes. By the Author of 


“Mademoiselle Ixe ” and “ Cecilia de Noél.”” Globe 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—* Beyondall doubt she writes of 'v illage character better. 
than anyone has. written since George Eliot.” 


Handbooks of Archzology and Antiquities._New Volume. — 


Life in Ancient Athens. ‘The Social and Public 
- Life of a Classical Athenian from Day to Day.’ By T. G. Tucker, Litt.D. 
(Camb.), Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Melbourne. 
Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo., 5s. 
THE SPECTATOR.—* This i isa most instructive and illuminating book.” 
Eighth Edition. Now Ready. 
Manual of Political Economy. By the late Rt. 
Hon. Henry Fawcett, M.P., D.C.L., F.R.S. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo.; 
12s. 


Labour and Capital. A Letter to a Labour Friend. 


By Gotpwin Satu, D.C.L. Crown 8vo., 2s. net. 


New and Cheaper Impression. 


In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies. By 


James OuTrAM. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo., 10s. 6d, net. 


New Impression. 


Birdcraft: A Field Book of 200 Song, Game, and ° 
Water Birds. By Maset Oscoop Wricut. With 80 Full-page Plates. 
Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. net. : 

Now Complete in 10 vols. 


The Writings of Benjamin Franklin. Collected 
and Edited with a Life and Introduction by ALBerv Henry. Smyru, With 
Portraits. In 10 vols. Med. 8vo. Vols. I. and EI., 12s. 6d. net. Vols. 
III.-X., 12s. 6d. net each. 
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MACMILLAN’S STANDARD WORKS. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. _ By 
WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, 
Portraits. 
and Cheaper Edition in 1 vol., 


7s. 6d. net. 

LIFE OF GLADSTONE. By JoHN MORLEY. 
With Portraits. 3 vo's., Svo., 42s. net. 
POPULAR EDITION, 2 vols., 10s. net. 

LORD CURZON IN INDIA. Being a 
selection from his speeches as Viceroy and 
Gevernor-General of India. 1898-1905. 
With an Introduction by Sir THOMAS 
RALFIGH, K.C.S.I. 8vo., 128. net. 

RECOLLECTIONS. By WILLIAM O'BRIEN, 
M.P. With Photogravure Portraits. Svo., 


148. net. 

DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME 
D'ARBLAY (1778-1840), as edited by her 
Niece, CHARLOTTE BARRETT. With Pre- 
face and Notes by AUSTIN DoBson. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 6 vols., 
8vo., 10s. 6d. net each. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON: A Memoir. 
By his Son. With Portrait and Facsimiles. 
2 vols., Medium 8vo., 36s. net. Also an 
edition in one vol., Extra crown 8vo., 6s. 

HENRY SIDGWICK: A Memoir. By 
A, 8. and E. M.S. With Portraits. 8vo., 
12s. 6d. net. 

THE LETTERS OF .JOHN RICHARD 
GREEN. Edited by Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, 
K.C.B. With 3 Portraits. 8vo., 15s. net. 

LIFE AND EXPERIENCES OF SIR 
HENRY ROSCOE. a by HIMSELF. 
Illustrated. 8vo., 12s. ne 

Lie AND LETTERS OF T. H. HUXLEY. 

y his Son, LEONARD HUXLEY. With 

In 3 vols., Globe 8vo., 12s. net. 
a _ WIL LIAM HENRY FLOWER, 
»F.R.S. By C. J. CORNISH, M.A. 

With Photograv ure Portraits. S8vo., 8s. 6d. 


LIFE, LETTERS, LITERARY 
EMAINS OF a. SHORTHOUSE. 
Baited by his WIFE. suetaated. In 2 
vols., Extra crown 8vo., 178. net. 
‘LIFE st. PATRICK, HIS 
By 


2 vols., demy Svo., 36s. net. New 
demy 8vo., 


DREW 
formerly United States 

Ambassador at Berlin and St. Petersburg. 

With Portraits. In 2 vols., 8vo., 30s. net. 

D BURNE- 
By G. B.-J. Illustrated, Second 
Edition. 2 vols., 8vo., 30s. net. 

FIFTY YEARS OF FLEET STREET: 
Being the Life atd Reminiscences of SIR 
JOHN R. ROBINSON. Compiled and Edited 
by FREDERICK Moy THOMAS. With 
Portrait. S8vo., 14s. net. 

LIFE OF SIR GEORGE GROVE. By C. 

, 128, 6d. ne 

OLIVER CROMWELL. By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portrait. S8vo., 10s. net. Illustrated 
Edition. Extra crown 8vo., 14s. net. 
EVERSLEY EDITION, Globe 8vo., 4s. net. 

JOHN LACKLAND. By KATE Norgate. 
With Maps. 8vo., 8s. 6d. net. 

EMPEROR CHARLES V. By Epwarp 
ARMSTRONG. In 2 vols., 8vo., 21s, net. 


With 


| 
| 
| 


LIFE OF RT. HON. SIR WILLIAM 
MOLESWORTH, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. By 
Mrs. FAWCETT, Portraits. 
Extra crown Svo., 8s 4 

FORTY-ONE YEARS INDIA. From 
Subaltern to Commander-in-Chief. By 
EARL. RoBertTs, K.G. With Illustrations 
avd Plans. LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols., 
POPU EDITION. 1 vol., 
crown 8vo. 

REMINISCENCES OF THE GREAT 

UTIN y W. FoRBES-MITCHELL. 
n 

THE OF “THE MARQUIS OF 
DALHOUSIE, K.T. By Sir WILLIAM LEE- 
WARNER, K.C.S.1. With Portraits, Map, 
and Plans. 2 vols., Svo., 25s. net. 

IN, CONTEMPORARY BIO- 

HY. By JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 8vo., 

MEMOIRS OF ARCHBISHOP TCMPLE. 
By SEVEN FRIENDS. Edited by E. G. 

SANDFORD, With Jllustrations. 2 vols., 


8vo., 36s net. 

MEMORIALS: ROUNDELL PALMER 
Earl of Selborne. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo.—Part 1. FAMILY 
AND PERSONAL, 1766-1865. 2 vols., 258, 
net. Penson aL AND POLITICAL. 

2 vols., 25: 
LIFE ‘LETTERS OF FENTON J. 4. 
D.C.L, LL.D. By his Son, A 
Portraits. Extra crown 
8vo., 

THE LIFE. “OF CARDINAL MANNING, 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. By E, S. 
PURCELL: With Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo., * 


30s. net. 

FRANCIS OF By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Crown 8vo., 

BISHOP With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo., 38. 

LIFE OF EDWARD WHITE BENSON, 
sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. By 
his Son, ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. . 
2 vols., 8vo., 36s. net. = Edition. 
Extra crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. 1 

we, LIFE, HIS “TIMES, HIS 

By EDWARD WHITE BENSON, 
Mf 21s. net. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF B. F. WEST- 
COTT, D. By his Son ARTHUR WEST- 
cott. With Photogravure Portraits and 
Illustrations. 2 vols. ., Extra crown 8ve., 
ng han Abridged Edition, in 1 vol., 8s. 


LIFE’ AND LETTERS OF _ PHILLIPS 
BROOKS, By Professor A. V. G. ALLEN. 
With — and Illustrations. 3 vols, 
8vo., 

ROBERT ‘GROSSETESTE, BISHOP OF 
LINC 
STEV M.P. 

LIFE OF ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL TAIT. 
By Archbishop DAVIDSON and WILLIAM 
B.D. With Portraits. Third 

dition. 2 vols., Crown 8vo., 10s. net 

CATHERINE AND CRAUFURD TAIT, 
WIFE AND SON OF ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. A Memoir. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. Popular Edition, abridged. 
Crown 8vo., 28. 6d. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


Garibaldi’s Defence of the 


Roman Republic. 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ England in the Age of 
Wycliffe,” 


With 7 Maps and Numerous Illustrations, 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


This book is a history of the great political.and military events in 1849 which caused the final 
breach between the Papacy and Italian national aspirations, and made Garibaldi the national hero 
of Italy. It contains a full military history of the siege of Rome by the French, and of Garibaldi's 
and centres entirely round his figure. 

“The present year brings with it the centenary of Garibaldi’s birth, and thus lends 
an added appropriateness to the publication of this brilliant study round one of the 
most romantic incidents of his romantic life.” ’—THE TRIBUNE. 


Japanese Rule in Formosa. 
By YOSABURO TAKEKOSKI, 


Member of the Japanese Diet. 
With Preface by Baron SHIMPE! GOTO, 
“Chief of the Civil Administration. 
Translated by GEORGE BRAITHWAITE, Tokio. 
With Map and 38 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


- “From a westerner’s point of view it has a high interest not only as a noteworthy 
contribution to the literature of Oriental geography, often amusing, by the way, in its 
hits at the Chinese, who are by this account pais ort ly avaricious stick-in-the-muds, given 
over to wine-bibbing and the eating of pork; but also as a remarkable and not demon. 
a partial testimony to the efficiency of Japan as a colonising country.’—THE 

COTSMAN, 


THE NATAL REBELLION OF 1906. By Watrer 


BOSMAN. With an Introduction by COLONEL MCKENZIE. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


JOCK OF THE BUSHVELD: The Story of a Dog. 
Sir PERCY FITZPATRICK, Author of “The Transvaal from Within,” «ce. 
numerous Illustrations by E. CALDWELL, In the Press. 


INVESTIGATION ON THE THEORY OF THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS. By S. E. SHEPPARD, D.Sc. (Lond.), 1851 Exhibition 
Scholar cf University College, London, and C. E. KENNETH MEEs, D.Sc. (Lond.). 
Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


THEORIES OF CHEMISTRY: Being Lectures delivered at 


the University of California, in ie By SVANTE ARRHENIUS, Director of 
the Nobel Stockholm Edited by T. SLATER PRICE, D.Se., Ph.D: 
F.LC. 8vo. 5s. 6d. n {Nearly ready. 
THE TRUST MOVEMENT IN BRITISH INDUSTRY : 
a Study of Business Organisation. By HENRY W. MAcrRostTy, B.A., Lecturer, 
London School of Economics, and Examiner in Commerce, Birmingham University. 


8vo, Ys. net. 

= CAUSES OF DECAY IN A BRITISH INDUSTRY. 
“ ARTIFEX” and “OPIFEX.” 8yo. 7s. 6d. net. 
ie is a concise history of the fire-arms industry, written by two manufacturers 

whose names have figured on the Register of the Birmingham Gun Trade, Their object is 
to set forth the various causes which have recently occasioned the decline of a once great 
and still important trade, and now threaten its very existence among the manufactur- 
ing crafts of Britain. 
NATURE ROUND THE HOUSE: A Simple Natural 

History for Small Students. By PATTEN WILSON. With numerous Illustrations by 

the Author. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. : 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, B.C. 
New York, Bombay, and Calcutta. 


With 
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The Gospel according pa St. Paul. 


By W. P. DU BOSE, M.A., S.T.D., 
Professor of Exegesis in the University of the South (U.S.). Crown 8vo. 5s. nets 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The Gospel in the Gospels. 


FourtH Impression. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


By the New Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 


PERSONAL IDEALISM AND MYSTICISM. By WittiaM 
M.A., D.D., Late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 


INTRODUCTION TO DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. By 


the Rev. FR\NcIS J, HALL, D.D., Professor of — Theology in the Western 
Theological Seminary, Chicago. Crown 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


THE CHURCH AND THE SAINTS. Sermons by WENT- 


WORTH BEAUMONT HANKEY, sometime Priest-in-Charge of St. Mary’s, Graham 
Street, Pimlico. Edited by M. K. C. STRONG, with an Introduction by Viscount 
HALIFAX. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE SERVANT OF JEHOVAH; or, The Passion-Prophecy 
Scripture Analysed and Elucidated. By GEORGE COULSON WORKMAN, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Leipsic), Professor of Old Testament Exegesis and Literature in the Wesleyan Theo- 
logical College, Montreal. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


MYSTICAL FELLOWSHIP: The Science of Christliness. A 
Catholic Eirenicon from the Exponents of the Mystical Gospel of Brotherliness. 
Compiled by RICHARD DE BARY. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

*,* This is a Series of Extracts from the Mystical Writers, arrange! under various subject 
headings. 


THE INVISIBLE THINGS, AND OTHER SERMONS. 
ar ee JONES, Minister of Calvary Church, Philadelphia. Crown 8vo. 


HOPE AND STRENGTH: Addresses. By P. N. Wacerrr, 


M.A., Society of St. John the Evangelist. Crown 8vo. {Nearly ready. 


OUR SISTER BEATRICE: Recollections of Beatrice Julian 
Allen'and her Letters. Collected by her Sister, GRACE GRIER. With a Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


*.* Miss Allen, who was the seventh daughter of Archd Allen, of Prees, in Shropshire, 
after being engaged in rescue ‘and other religious work in London and elsewhere for some years, 
went, in 1893, as a Missionary of the Church Missionary Society to Japan. She returned from 
that country, invalided in 1905, and died the same year. Her letters exhibit anintimate knowledge 
of the home life of the Japanese, and a sympathetic interest in and affection for that wonderful 
people such as has rarely, if ever, been expressed by an Englishwoman, 


A POCKET MANUAL OF PAROCHIAL VISITATION. 


Compiled by a Parish Priest. With Introductory Note by the Rev. G. Bopy, D.D., 
Canon Missioner of the Diocese of Durham. (Nearly ready. 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. NEw Votume. 
SIN. By the Rev. H. V. 8. Eck, M.A., Rector of Bethnal Green. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 
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MESSRS. L ¢ 


Just Published. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Irish Parliament, 1775 


FROM AN OFFICIAL AND CONTEMPORARY MANUSCRIPT. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Appendix, by 


WILLIAM HUNT, M.A., D.Litt., 
President of the Royal Historical Society. 


8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Castlereagh declared that in procuring the extinction of the Irish Parliament, he was buying up 
‘the fee-simple of Irish corruption.” The corrupt state of the Parliament, as it existed before 
“ Grattan's Parliament, ’ arid the part taken by the Crown in corrupting it, are illustrated by a 
secret document compiled in 1775, probably by Sir John Blaquiere, the Chief Secretary, which 
forms the text of this volume. It gives a list of the two Houses, with notices of the favours that 
members had received from the Government as inducements to support the Castle by their votes, 
and of their conduct in Parliament. j 


HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS IN NORTH 
AMERICA: COLONIAL AND FEDERAL. By THOMAS HUGHES, of the same 
Society. DOCUMENTS: Vol. I.—1605-1838, Part I. p ate 8vo. Inthe Press. TEXT: 
Vol. I.—From the First Colonization till 1645. Royal 8vo. lis. net. [Nearly ready. 


THE WHOLE ART OF CARAVANNING: BEING 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCES IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. By BERTRAM 
SMITH. With 16 Illustrations from Photographs, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net 

[Nearly ready. 
ABRIDGED EDITION OF MYERS HUMAN PERSONALITY. 
In ONE VOLUME, 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


HUMAN PERSONALITY AND ITS SURVIVAL OF 
BODILY DEATH. By FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. | Edited and abridged by his 
Son, LEOPOLD HAMILTON MYERS. 


THE WORLD MACHINE: THE FIRST PHASE, 
THE COSMIC MECHANISM. By CARLSNYDER. 8v6. 9s. net. 

“In a book which is fascinating from the first page to the last it is difficult to award 
the palm for interest to any particular part, but naturally we must concern ourselves 
with what an author so highly equipped has to say regarding those recent advances in 

hysics, the full measure of which nang | posterity in all probability can appreciate. Mr. 
nyder’s chapters on ‘Our Place in Space, ‘The Structure of the Universe, and ‘ The 
Birth and Death of Worlds’ could scarcely be surpassed, and especially excellent is his 
discussion of the doctrine that the universal clock is running down and must ere long 


come to a full stop.”—Morning Post. : 
With « Preface by ANDREW LANG. 
LITERARY FORGERIES. By J. A. Farrar. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
net 
* Mr. Farrar’s book is an interesting excursion into a singular field of research, and 


should be read with interest by all who care about the shady side of autograph 
collecting.’—Manehester Guardian. 


“A most charming book.”—County Gentleman. 


ANIMAL ARTISANS, AND OTHER STUDIES OF 
BIRDS AND BEASTS. By C. J. CORNISH, M.A., F.Z.S. With a  Prefatory 
Memoir by his widow, 2 Portraits of the Author, and 12 Drawings by PATTEN 
WILSON. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 4 


“A book which, from the first page to the last, is full of curious knowledge of the habits 
and instincts of animals.”—Standard. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
: New York, Bombay, and Calcutta. 
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The only Complete and Authoritative Edition of the 


WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 


A New Text, collated with the original MSS, and Revised Proofs, which are still in existence, with many 
hitherto unpublished additions. This is the most complete Edition of Lord Byron's Works, as no other Editors 
have had access to the original MSS. With Portraits and Illustrations. In 13 Vols. Crown 8vo., 63. each, 


POETRY. LETTERS. 
Edited by 
ROWLAND E. PROTH ERO, M.YV.0. 
1811 


Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE, 
The Early Poems. 
Childe Harold. 
The Giaour, Bride of Abydos, Corsair, &c. 
Vol. IV. Prisoner of Chillon, Manfred, Beppo, Mazeppa, 
Vision of Judgment, Marino Faliero, &c. 
Sardanapalus, &c. 
Vol. VI. Don Juan. I. 1822 
Vol. VII. Epigrams, Bibliography, Index, &c. { With Index. 
_ “The sixth volume of Byron’s prose writings concludes one of the most attractive collections of letters and 
the language, and one of the best edited works our literature possesses.”—Dr, R. in 
+" Mr. Coleridge’s edition . . . . might be described as perfect, if perfection could be predicated of anything 
human. All the editor's remarks are sensible and just, and the literary illustrations are selected with exquisite 
taste and discrimination. The convenient, handy size, the almost exuberant but not extravagant accom- 
paniment of pertinent annotation, the pictorial illustration, and the ~% elegance of every detail, render 
this volume in every way so desirable a possession as to make one wish that it could be issued separately.”— 
man, 


NOW READY 1 N ONE VOLUME. Gs, net. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 


The only complete and copyright text in one volume. Edited, with an introduction, by Ernest Hartiry 
With Photogravure Portrait. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF LORD BYRON. 


_ A Collection of his Private Opinions of Men and of Matters, taken from the New and Enlarged Edition of 
his “Letters and Journals.” Arranged by W. A. Lewis Berrany. With 2 Portraits in Photogravure. 
Square demy 8vo., 10s. 6d. net. : 

“Here in this handy volume is the cream of the cor i ki 1 bya skilful and appreciative hand. 


It ae aportrait, done by himself, for the Uffizi Gallery of Literature, of one of the strongest, most remark- 
able personalities ever born into a world it occasionally shocked.”—Tue Baroy pe Book Worms in Punch. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


H.a.v.} HORACE ANNESLEY 
VACHELL, Author of 
“THE HILL,” “BROTHERS,” 
Gec., has already won rank 
amongst the leading English novelists. 


HER 


(6s.) will strengthen that position. 
It is a tale of love told with power. 


AM 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


: 
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SMITH, ELDER & GO.’S NEW BOOKS 


SKETCHES IN MAFEKING AND EAST AFRICA. 


By Major-General R. S. S. BADEN-POWELL, C.B., F.R.G.S. 
With several Coloured Plates and a large number of Half-tone and Line Illustrations. 
Oblong 4to. (12 in. by 94 in.), 21/* net. 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW says: “A most amusing and often illaminating series of 
sketches, affording a lively idea of life in Africa from Zanzibar to Mafeking.” 


BESIDE STILL WATERS 


By A. C. BENSON, : 
Author of “The Upton Letters,” &c. 7/6 net. 

THE MORNING POST says: “This is a book to be read, not only for its incidental 
beauties, but also for a very striking picture of the beauty of refinement, both moral 
and spiritual.” 

THE PAPERS OF A PARIAH. By the Rev. Farner Huan 


BENSON, Author of “The Light Invisible,” &e. Large post 8vo., ds. net. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE says:—* The whole book, no matter what our individual 
aspect may be, is profoundly interesting, and intellectually refreshing.” 


THE LETTERS OF ONE: A Study in Limitations. By 


CHARLES HARE PLUNKETT. 5s, ne 
THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN nal “A careful, delicate and subtle portrait of one 
who has renounced his lady for his literary art.... It is a consistent and successful 
study of temperament.” 
LONEWOOD CORNER: A Countryman’s Horizons, By 


JOHN HALSHAM, Author of “Idlehurst.” Crown 8vo., 5s. net. [April 25, 


LETTERS OF A BETROTHED, 1804-1813, during the 
erman War of Liberation, By the BARONESS EDITa VON CRAMM. * Teanalated by 
LEONARD HUXLEY. With two Portraits. Large post 8vo., ds. net. (Immediately. 


A VISION OF INDIA. By Sripney Low. Second Edition. 


With thirty-two pages of Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 
*A book which I would respectfully recommend hon. members to read.”—Mr, JOHN 


MORLEY, in the House of Commons, July 20, 1906, 


THE GREAT DAYS OF VERSAILLES: Studies from 
Court Life in the Later Years of Louis XIV. By G. F. BRADBY. Second Tmpression. 
With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 

BLACK AND WHITE says: “Gloriously readable. It is ahistory of the sort that 
everyone likes to read—witty, anecdotal, and amusing. aan people will find it as good 
as Dumas, and what higher praise could it deserve ?” 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
AMALIA, By Granam Hops, Author of “A Cardinal and his 


Conscience.” &e. 
THE PALL MALL GAZETTE says: “The author's style is delightful, his picture of 
life in a small continental kingdom is most excellently given, and everyone will love the 


little princess.” 
POISON ISLAND. By A. T. Quitter-Covcn (‘Q.’). 
THE DAILY MAIL says: “‘ Poison Island’ holds us in a vice, and we read with eyes 
glued to the pages.” : 
THE ULTRAMARINES: A Story of Colonial Life. By 


“COLONEL A.” 
THE PALL MALL GAZETTE says: “Whoever Colonel A. is he has written a very 
readable novel .. . the intriguing and counter-intriguing is interesting and amusing. 


THE PRINCE’S VALET. By Joun Barner. [Just published. 
*,* The story of @ servant of Charles Edward relating with spirit and success various adven- 

tures of the Prince. A very striking and convineing picture of one of the most romantic figures 

in history. 

WINDOVER TALES. By Surcuirre. Author of 


“Under the White Cockade,” “A Bachelor in Arcady,” &c. [April 25. 


FRAULEIN SCHMIDT AND MR. ANSTRUTHER. 


By the Author of “ Elizabeth and her German Garden.” [On May 8. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS 

THE REV, Rk. J. CAMPBELL’S BOOK, 


THE NEW THEOLOGY. By the Rev. R. J. Camppett, M.A. 
Fifth Edi:ion. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

“Is a challenge to every intelligent man,” one notable paper asserts, “ whether he be 
abstruse theologian, ordinary Church member, agnostic, materialist, or man in the street,” 
and this is the opinion framed in hundreds of columns recently contributed to the daily 
press upon the book, which, says the Manchester Guardi-n,“ will be read widely and 
discussed eagerly, and will penetrate into quarters where theology of a more forma! and 
scholastic type would never obtain a hearing.” sf 


E. B. IWAN-MULLER’S BOOK ON IRELAND. 


IRELAND TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. by E. B. 

IWAN-MULLER. With Introduction by the Rt. Hon. WALTER LONG. as a 

n April, 

_ Mr. [wan-Muller recently acted as special commissioner in Ireland on behalf of the 

Daily Telegraph, and ‘his book will be found to be an important one, dealing in an open‘and 
fearless fashion-with many burning questions of Irish Policy. ; 


DOUGLAS STORY’S NEW BOOK. 


TO-MORROW IN THE EAST. By Dovetas Srory. 
Crown 8vo. 6% 

Mr. Douglas Story’s new book of travel is a record of his impressions during a journey 
through Egypt and the Orient, Japan, China, Russia, Manchuria, and other countries in 
the East. The volume deals with the commercial relationship between East and West, 
the politic and economic conditions of the different countries, and pays special attention 
to the probable‘effect upon Western trade of the steady development of commerce in the 
East. The book will be found to point.some striking morals. 


SIR WILLIAM BUTLER’S BOOK ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


FROM NABOTH’S VINEYARD: Being Impres- 
sions of South Africa. By Lieut.-General Sir WILLIAM F. BUILER, .G.C.B., 
Author of “The Great Lone Land,” “The Campaign of the Cataracts,” “ Life of 
General Gordon,” “ Life of Sir George Pomeroy Colley,” &e. Crown 8vo., 5S net. 

“Full of charm and power. . . . It is the work of a prophet, seeing the end and the 
beginning : seeing the end in the beginning. . . . It is, above all, the work of one who in 
large historic outlook sees the rise and fall of nations and the inner meaning of that rise 
and fall. «.« « The whole forms a tragic story.”—Datly News. 

“His knowledge is so accurate and his judgment so terribly true.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“This is a book which is bound to arouse deep searchings of heart, and, perhaps, no 
little acrimonious controversy ; but whatever the opinions that may be formed upon 
the fallibility of the author's judgments, there will, at any rate. be a universal agree- 
ment upon the integrity of aim and the keen conscientiousness which underlie all his 
investigations and colour all his decisions. Sir William Butler's auttority to speak upon 

South African polities is unimpugned.”-—Daily Telegraph.. 


JABEZ LIFE STORY. 


MY PRISON LIFE. By Janez Spencer Batrour. With 


Portrait. Crown 8vo., 68. 

“A book clearly written and full of information.”—Daily News. 

“Interesting from end to end.. . . Abounds in shrewd and wise suggestions.”— 
Daily Chroniele. 

“The book is a human document of considerable interest.’—Yorkshire Post. 

“It deserves to be studied by all who have come in contact in an official capacity 
with the criminal classes.”"—Daily Graphic. 

DR. LAPPONI’S BOOK ON SPIRITISM. 


HYPNOTISM AND SPIRITISM: A Critical and 
Medical Study. By Dr. GIUSEPPE LAPPONI, Chief Physician to Their Holinesses 
Leo XIII. and Pius IX., Professor of Anthropology in the Academy of Rome. 
Translated by Mrs. PHILIP GIBBS. Crown 8vo., 5S. net. 

This book gives the authoritative view of the Roman Catholic Church on these burning 
questions, set forth by one of the foremost men of science, whose death has so recently 
been recorded. It has made a tremendous stir upon the Continent. It traces the study 
of Hypnotism and Spiritism from the earliest ages to the present day, and defines the 
future of the science and its probable bearing upon national life. 


HENRY JAMES’S NEW BOOK, 


THE AMERICAN SCENE. By Henry Janes, Author of 
“The Golden Bowl,” “ A Little Tour in France,” “ French Poets and Novelists,” &e. 
Demy 8vo , 12s 6d. net. 


Lonpon: CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp, 11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


1907.) QUARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ LIST. 


Austria-Hungary and the Habsburgs. 
THE WHIRLPOOL OF EUROPE. by A. BR. Cotqonoun and 
K. Congunoun. Demy 8vo. Profusely Llustrated, 15s, net (post free 15s. 6d.). 
“A clearly-written and picturesque account—a graphic and searching wtnaciataaes 


—of the development of Austria-Hungary.’ ‘—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
“ An authoritative work of reference.”—THE STANDARD» 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. By Marx Twaiy. Crown 8yo. Illustrated, 6s. 


“The most damaging indictment of Christian Science yet penned.” Trenchant as 
his criticism is, it is enlivened throughout by humour and satire.’~-TRIBUNE. 


PEACEFUL PERSONALITIES and Warriors Bold. 
By Frepertc Demy Profusely Illustrated, 10s, 6d. net 
(post free, 10s. 11d.). 

“Full of amusing things from ere to end. The famous war correspondent 
deserves our gratitude for giving them to the world.”—SPECTATOR. © 


GOOD HUNTING. By Tueovore Roosevetr. Crown 8vo. 
by F. Remineton, &. 3s. 6d. ; 

“Most people will accord a ready welcome to this little volume; the President is @ 
thorough open-air man.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH 
NATURE’S GRAFTSMEN. By C. McCook, Se. D., &e. Demy 

Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net (post free, 7s. 11d.) 
An interesting volume giving the result of the author's personal observations and 
researches in the fascinating subject of insect: life. 
The High and Puissant Princess 
‘-MARGUERITE OF AUSTRIA. By Curistopuer Hare. Demy 
Profusely I'lustrated, 10s. 6d. 

The life-story of Mecgaerite, Daughter of Maximilian, ey entful. -yéars of 
Continental history. 

“A volume of great charm.”’—SCOTSMAN. 
CERTAIN DELIGHTFUL ENGLISH TOWNS: By Wutisu 

Dean Howe ts. Demy 8vo. Profusely Illustrated, 10s, 6d. 

“Englishmen will learn much about their own country in this kindly book.”— 
DaiLY CHRONICLE. 
UNDER THE ABSOLUTE AMIR. By Frayx A. Martin. 

Demy 8vo. Profusely Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net (post "00 10s. 11d.). 


“By one who lived eight years in iptanistens and who for the iiost of, that time 
was the only Englishman in Kabul. Claims attention alike for itsfreshness and its 
importance.”—DAILY CHRONICLF. 


IMPORTANT NEW FICTION.- id 
THE GIANT’S STRENGTH. By Basu Kine, Crown 8vo., 6s. , 


As in “Let not Man Put Asunder,” the author attacks a problem ‘of momentous 
interest. In this volume he strikes a telling blow at “Trusts” and théir organisers: 
BY THE LIGHT OF THE SOUL. By Many E. Wivxins Freeman. 

Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6s. 

“A triumphant example of Miss Wilkins’s artistic gifts..—DAILY TELEGR APH. 


SAMPSON ROCK OF WALL STREET. By Epwix 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6s. 


“Conveys the subtle force of the magic of the money-market with unerring 
precision. Among the best creations of novelists in the present year.’ —STANDARD. 


THE PRINGESS. By M.H. Porter. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

A novel of present-day Russia in which many notable characters of the Court Circle 
play prominent parts. 
TIBERIUS SMITH. By Penvexter. Illustrated, 6s. 


A book of irresistible humour by a new writer. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, ALBEMARLE Street, Lonpon, W. 


J 


Reason in 
Architecture 


LECTURES DELIVERED AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY OF ARTS, 1906. 


By THOMAS GRAHAM JACKSON, 
R.A., M.A., F.S.A. 


With many Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 
Ios. 6d, net. 


Five Itali 
Shrines 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE MONUMENTAL TOMBS 
OF S. AUGUSTINE AT PAVIA—S. DOMINIC 
AT BOLOGNA—S. PETER MARTYR AT 


MILAN—THE TABERNACOLO AT FLORENCE 
—S. DONATO AT AREZZO. 


With an Essay on Tuscan Sculpture. 


By W. G. WATERS. 


With numerous ! Illustrations. Square Demy 8vo, 12s, net. 


The Shores 


of the 


Adriatic 


AN ARCHITECTURAL 
AND ARCHAOLOGICAL 
PILGRIMAGE, 


THE ITALIAN SIDE. 


By F. HAMILTON JACKSON. 


With numerous [Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author. 
Medium 8vo. £1 Is, net. CENTRAL DOOR OF CATHEDRAL, RUVO. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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SPRING LIST. 


RECOLLECTIONS AND i: E. M. 


Serrar. 10s, net. [Ready.. 


THE GLOBULAR JOTTINGS OF press By 


E. Dovcias Hume. 10s. net. Ready. 


A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND FROM THE oman 
OCCUPATION. By AnpREw Lane. 20s. net. (Fourth and Concluding 
Volume of Mr. Lang’s History.) £3 3s. per set. [Ready. 


BALLOONING AS A SPORT, By Major B. BApEN- PowE-t. 
3s. 6d. net. [Réady. 


A CENTURY’S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT. By 


Hector MacpHerson. 6s. net. [ Shortly. 


HISTORY OF THE ROYAL AND ANCIENT GOLF 
CLUB, ST. ANDREWS. By H.S.C. Everarp. 21s. net. (Shortly. 


IN MALAY FORESTS, By Georce Maxwett. Me pe. 
[Ready 


THE ROMANTIC REVOLT. By Professor C, E. VAueHan. 


5s. net. (The New Volume of the Periods of European Talegniee oe 
[ Ready. 


NAVAL POLICY: A Pilea for the indie ‘of War. By 
“ BaRFLEUR.” 7s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


FICTION. 


THE MYSTICS. By Karuerine Ceci Tuursroyn. Llustrated. 
3s. 6d. [Ready. 


THE LONGEST JOURNEY. By E. M. Forster. 68. [Ready. 


BLIND MOUTHS. By Bern E ts. 6s. (Ready. 
PEGGOTTS; or, THE INDIAN CONTINGENT. ae 


MarGARET PaTERSON. 6s. 


CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C. By M. Diver. 68. (Ready. 


WHEN HALF GODS GO. By Jesste Arnsworru 6s. 


THE DAFT DAYS. By New Moyro. 4s. (Immediately. 
GEORGE ELIOT. New Popular Edition. 10 vols, 3s. 6d. 


each net. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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THE CHEAPER EDITION OF 


DARWIN’S LIFE AND WORKS. 


Green Cloth. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net each. 
CHARLES DARWIN. His Life told in an Autobiographical Chapter. 


Edited by his Son, FRANcis DARWIN. With a Photogravure Portrait. 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. By Means of Natural Selection. The 
only authorised and complete Edition (THE SIXTH), of which the copyright 
does not expire for several years to come. ; 


THE DESCENT OF MAN. And Selection in Relation to Sex. With 
Illustrations. . 
A NATURALIST’S VOYAGE. With many Illustrations, 


THE FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOULD THROUGH THE 
ACTION OF WORMS. With Observations on their Habits. With Illustrations. 


THE VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES BY WHICH ORCHIDS ARE 
FERTILISED BY INSECTS. With Illustrations. . 
THE EXPRESSION. OF THE EMOTIONS IN MAN “AND 
ABIMALS. ‘Edited by Francis Darwin. With Photographic and other 
ustrations, 
MOVEMENTS AND HABITS OF CLIMBING PLANTS. With 


T)lustrations. 


THE VARIATION. OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS UNDER 
DOMESTICATION. With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 2 Vols. 55. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, Ww, 


-MR. MURRAY’S 


PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 


Large %vo., cloth extra, 6s. net per volume. 


EARTHQUAKES, ‘In the Light of the | RIVER DEVELOPMENT. As Illus- 
new Seismology. By C1LarRENCE Epwsrp trated by the Rivers of North America. By 
Dutton, Major in the United States Army. | Professor I. C. Russet. Illustrated. 


* Illustrated. 
THE STUDY OF An Intro- 
INFECTION AND IMMUNITY. By | duction to Magy 


Grorcr S. STERNBERG, M.D., Surgeon- Happon, D.Sc., Iilustrated. 


General to the U.S. Army, Retired. EARTH SCULPTURE. or 
THE STARS. A Study of the Uni- | Gexir, LL.D., F.R.S. Second ‘Edition . 


verse. By Professor New COMB. | Illustrated. 


The COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY — THE GROUNDWORK of SCIENCE. 
. OF THE AIN AND COMPARATI 4 St. Georce Mivart, M.D., Ph.D., 
PSYCHOL By Professor | F.R.S. 
-Loes, M.D., Professor of Physiology in the | 
University of Chicago. A BOOK eae. By the 
F. E. B: 
VOLCANOES. By Professor Boney, With my 
D.Sc., F.B.S, Mlustrated. | BERRIDGE. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


LITERARY 


SOME A DVANTA GES OF 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 


It has the Best Books of the past Half Century, and the newest are —_ 
in vast quantities as published, including FOREIGN BOOKS. 
It is the largest Circulating Library in the World, having over 800 direct 


Branches, from and through which the books required are obtained to 
subscribers’ orders WITHOUT ANY COST FOR CARRIAGE. 


Its Subscribers can be transferred to any of the 800 Branches, thereby 
enabling them to exchange at almost every town i in Great Britain, 
It_ gives exchanges IN ADVANCE to Subscribers who pay their own 


carriage. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: 
Class A, from £1 Is. per annum. Class B, from 10s, 6d. per susan, 


BOOK BARGAINS.-—The Best and Largest Stock of SECOND. 
HAND and NEW REMAINDER BOOKS in the World; 25 to 80 per. 
cent. reduction on the published prices. — Write for CATALOGUE contain- 
ing some 7,000 titles. 


_MAGAZINES ‘AND REVIEWS 


(Withdrawn from Library Circulation) Offered for Sale on Ridbinivtgiea 
at the following Reduced Rates per annum. 


CARRIAGE PAID to any of Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON'S Bookstalls and pine 


MAGAZINES, six weeks after date. hs 
Delivered Per. of ‘Delivered: 
PER ANNUM D | PER ANNUM ‘ WS 


Blackwood : | National Review 
Century. | Nineteenth 


Contemporary Review . Pall Mall . 30 
Forinightly Review 6 Revue des Deux Mendes 200° 


Macmillan’s . 24 NUMBERS | 

Monthly Review. Scribner’s . ‘ 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS, three months after date. 

Edinburgh. ‘6-0 7 6 | Quarterly . 6.0 7 


‘ SUBSCRIPTIONS, payable in advance, commencing at any date, are 
received for not less than twelvé months. © ~ 

ASSORTED MAGAZINES (our own selection) oeffered,in parcels of 12 at 
Qs., 3s., and 4s., carriage paid to Branches. Suitable for ee to 
Hospitals, Invalids, Parochial Libraries, Reading Rooms, &e. 


‘Quarterly ” and “Edinburgh,” in bundles of 4, published at 24/-, offered at 4/. 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, London, W.C., and Branches, 


— 
Per 
Post. 
( 
10 0 12 6 
- 10 0 12 6 2 
5 6 
26 0 : 
6 
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Throw Away your desk encumbrances, 
Inkpots, Holders, Wipers, etc.—time 
wasters—and invest in a 


“SWAN” PEN | 

It is an obvious advantage MP, Editor of 
to be always able to use a _‘‘The Schoolmaster,” 
taf ili ith Yo writes: “I would as soon 
pen One 1s familiar with. think of leaving my keys at 
It is simply a matter home as my Fountain Pen. It 
e J “ is as essential a part of my outfit as 
of taking your Gj , my boots, behaves much better than 
6 Swan” from YAY . they do, and stands a lot more wear and 
_—_—— KG i tear. Every man who lives by his pen should 
your pocket ‘ wear it near his heart, and then his goose will 


and there indeed bo 
re 10/6, 16/6, 25/- upwards. 
Sold by all Stationers & Jewellers. Write for Catalogue. 


MABIE, TODD & CoO., 
79 & 80, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


BRANCHES—93, Cheapside, E.C., 954, Regent Street, W., LONDON ; 
3, Exchange St., MANCHESTER ; and at PARIS, NEW YORK & CHICAGO. 


Safest and 


DINNE FORD'S Eta 


for regular use. 


A Pure Solution for— 


Acidity of the Stomach. 
Heartburn and Headache. 


Gout and Indigestion. 


LORD DUNRAVEN’S 


THE OUTLOOK 
IN IRELAND. 


The Case for Devolution and Conciliation. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Globe—‘‘Lord Dunraven presents the case in moderate and judicial 
terms. ... The clear and direct manner of his treatment gives every possible 
advantage to his reasoning criticism, which will meet with the attention it invites 
from both sides of the Irish Channel.” 

The Spectator—‘‘ Englishmen will cordially echo his wish that Irishmen of 
different classes and creeds would soberly and peacefully betake themselves to the 
consideration of Irish affairs.” 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


MAGNESIA 


Telegrams: ‘GUIDEBOOK, LONDON.” 
Telephone: 738 MAYFAIR. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
QUARTERLY LIST 


APRIL, 1907 


504 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, 


(of 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 411. APRIL, 1907.. 6s. 


LaBouR AND SOCIALISM IN AUSTRALIA. | THe Cuaracter or Gortue. By Prof. P. HuME 
Tue Income Tax. By Benjamin Taytor. Brown. 
NEWMAN AND MANNING. | THe CoLontaL CONFERENCE. 


Tar Grawan BLEctions. Joun Evetyn. By Joun C. Bairey. 


THE Irish UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 
FrREDERIC WILLIAM MAITLAND. By Sir | 
FREDERICK POLLock. | THE DERIVATION OF THE MopERN Horse. By 
Tue Main Function or THE House oF Lorps. Prof. J. C. Bwant (iiustreted). 
Tue Prospects OF CoNSsTITUTIONAL GOVERN- 


Tue First Ear or Lytton. MENT IN RussIA. 
Mr. HALDANE AND THE ARMY. InpEx To VoL. CCVI. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by CHARLES HANBURY - WILLIAMS. 


No. 79. APRIL. 2s. 6d. 


New York: Tue City or THE YELLow Devi, , Guosts oF PiccapILLY—THE GREAT DvuKE-—- 
—Maxim Gorki—(Translated from the Russian | G. S. STREET. 


by J. Mackenzie). | A PLEA For A GREATER PRoporTION OF GOLD 
Tue PrymoutH BuccanreErs—W. Crark TO Paper-—Marcus R. P. Dorman. 

RUSSELL. Tue Premiers—E. B. Osporn. 
Tue ConTROL OF THE PuBLIC PURSE—MICHAEL | GariLEo IN THE VAL D’ARNO—JANET Ross. 

MACDONAGH. | COSMOPOLITANISM AND Humour—BasiL Tozer, 
Tue Ruskin A.B. DEWAR. AMERICA—HERBERT W. HorWILL. 
Lorp Miter 1n SoutH Arrica—‘‘J.” ALIEN IMMIGRATION TO THE U.S.A.—MonsIGNoR 
IRELAND AT WESTMINSTER—R. Barry O'BRIEN. THE CounT Vay DE VAyYA AND Luskop. 


BINDING CASES for the volumes (three numbers to each volume) are now ready 
and can be obtained through any bookseller. Price 1s, net. 


SCHOOL : 


A MONTHLY RECORD OF EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT AND PROGRESS. 
Edited by R. B. LATTIMER, M.A. 
No. 37. APRIL. 6d. nett. 


PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. Our ScHoots—XV. WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 
Tue ENGLISH ASSOCIATION AND LITERATURE. On Teacuinc. By G. H. CrarkeE, M.A. 

by W. J. Appis, M.A. | MoTHERHOOD AND ITS PLACE IN THY 
A Day Crart Scuoot. By J. C. Mepp, M.A. | 

A Pionzer Inspector, 1820-1830.—XII. By | TE Boox anp its IN ANCIENT 
Tue EpucationaL Aspect oF HossiEes.—V. | 
| 


H. LEATHER. 
ag Review: Lorp Acron’s LECTURES. 


Some MeEtHoos anp Arms oF History | Minor Noricgs. 
Teacuinc. By E. M. Witmot-BuxrTon. Booxs RECEIVED. 


BINDING CASES now ready. Price 1s. 6d. net. 


For other Periodicals see p. 45. 


Telegrams: ‘GUIDEBOOK, LONDON.” 50* ALBEMARLE STREET, 


Telephone: 738 MAYFAIR. April, 1907. re 


Copies of Mr. Murray's General Catalogue and Lists of 
Theological and other Works may be obtained through any 
Bookseller, or will be sent direct, post free, on application. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
QUARTERLY LIST 


PaRT I.—FORTHCOMING WORKS pp. 3—22. 
» II.—RECENT PUBLICATIONS ,, 23—47. 


THE LETTERS OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


A SELECTION FROM HER MAJESTY’S CORRESPONDENCE 
BETWEEN THE YEARS 1837—186r1. 


Edited by 
ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON and VISCOUNT ESHER, K.C.V.O. 


With numerous Photogravures. Demy 8vo. Three Volumes. £3 3s. Od. net. 


The Period covered by these volumes is a memorable one in the history both of 
Europe and England, and includes—The Adoption of Free Trade—The Repeal 
Agitation—Chartism—The Revolutionary Movement of '48—The Queen’s Marriage 
—The Crimean War—The Indian Mutiny, &c. 


Owing to the necessity of setting up the book in the United States in order 
to secure the copyright, it has been found impossible to publish before the 
Autumn of 1907. The whole is now in type. 


WA 


Mr. Murray’s Forthcoming Works. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
SIR JAMES GRAHAM, 1792-1861. 


FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY IN THE MINISTRIES OF LORD GREY AND 
LCRD ABERDEEN, AND HOME SECRETARY IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


Edited by CHARLES STUART PARKER, 
Editor of “ Life of Sir Robert Peel.’’ 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 24s. net. 


This is the first Life of Sir James Graham, based on all the family papers and 
documents, which has appeared. 

Sir James Graham was one of those 19th Century Statesmen to whom England 
and the Empire owe much ; although his fame has been somewhat obscured by his 
great Parliamentary contemporaries. At once, after leaving Oxford, he plunged 
into active political life, taking part in the negotiations with Murat, King of Naples. 
Five years later he became Whig Member for Hull, and thereafter experienced a 
long but very chequered career in and out of the House of Commons. He was 
twice First Lord of the Admiralty, under Earl Grey and Lord Aberdeen, and was 
Home Secretary inthe Ministry of Sir Robert Peel. He was an active supporter 
of reform, and a sound financier. 


CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


A COMMENTARY ON HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
Edited by STEPHEN WHEELER, 


Author of ‘‘ The Coronation Durbar,” etc. 
With Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo. 9s. net. [Just out. 


Written in 1811, and suppressed before publication, Landor’s ‘Commentary ” 
on Trotter's ‘“‘ Memoirs of the Last Days of Charles James Fox” sees the light for 
the first time one hundred years after the great Whig statesman’s death. Ostensibly 
a criticism of the well-known volume by Mr. Fox’s friend and secretary, it contains 
Landor’s own observations on the policy of Pitt and Fox, on the Napoleonic Wars, 
on the Irish Union, on the characters of the leading men of the day, together with 
frequent digressions on topics of literature, art and morals which the tastes and 
pursuits, the studies and amusements of Mr. Fox served to illuminate. Extracts 
from the “Commentary” have been given by Lord Houghton and Mr. Sidney 
Colvin, but it is now for the first time printed in full. The only known copy 
of the book was preserved by Landor’s friends, Robert Southey and Lord Houghton, 
and is now in the possession of the Earl of Crewe, who has allowed it to be 
used for the present edition. 


FOURTEEN YEARS IN PARLIAMENT. 


BY A. S. T. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN, 
Late M.P. for the Tonbridge Division of Kent. 


Demy 8vo. 
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LUCRETIUS, 
EPICUREAN AND POET." 
BY JOHN MASSON, LL.D. 
Demy 8vo. 


The book appeals to the general reader as well as to the scholar. It is written 
from the standpoint of the humanist, remembering that Epicureanism was not 
merely a system but a rule by which men sought to guide their lives; and even, in 
some sense, it was a religion. 

The poem De Rerum Natura covers a very wide field—Epicurean Science, 
Ethics and Theology. An attempt is here made to estimate it on all these sides. 
It has often been forgotten that apart from Epicurus it is impossible to know 
Lucretius truly. Not only does our greatly increased knowledge of Epicureanism 
throw a strong search-light on his poem, but during the past 30 years much fresh 
matter bearing on Epicurean doctrines has been discovered, and of this an account 
is here given by an English writer for the first time. 

The ancient atomic theory and its marvellous anticipations of modern science 
are fully stated. 

Lucretius is treated as the exponent of his own generation, an age of revolution 
when darkest clouds were gathering round the breaking Republic and both the 
intellect and the conscience of men were in revolt against the old beliefs. His 
strongly marked personality and distinctive poetic quality are discussed at length. 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT SCHUMANN, 


MUSICIAN AND COMPOSER, 1810—1856. 


Translated from the German of Dr. CHARLES STORCK by 
Miss HANNAH BRYANT. 


Demy 8vo. 


These private letters, addressed chiefly to his mother, his fiancée, Clara Wieck, 
and a few intimate friends, are of exceptional interest, not only as illustrating the 
lives of two such remarkable people as Robert, and his wife Klara, Schumann, but 

also for their own literary merit. 


CAPTAIN JAMES COOK, R.N., F.R.S., 


‘““THE CIRCUMNAVIGATOR.” 
BY ARTHUR KITSON. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. [Just ready. 


Strange as it may appear, no thorough and exhaustive life of Captain Cook has 
appeared since 1836, although much new information concerning his life and 
adventures has come to light since then. This volume is an attempt to fill this gap, 
and gives a full record of his life, of his active service in the war in Canada in 1759, 
and of his voyages round the world. It is illustrated by some very interesting 
pictures of himself, his ship, and his possessions, most of which have never been 
reproduced before. 
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INDIAN TEXT SERIES—I. 
EDITED BY T. W. RHYS DAVIDS, Ph.D., LL.D. 


STORIA DO MOGOR;; 
OR, THE MOGUL MEMOIRS (1653 — 1708). 


BY NICCOLAO MANUCCI, Venetian, 


‘Translated and Edited, with Notes and Introduction, under the Supervision 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, by WILLIAM IRVINE. 
Late of the Bengal Civil Service; Member of Council, Royal Asiatic Society. 


Medium 8vo. 4 Vols. (Vols. I and II ready shortly. 


A SOLDIER OF THE LEGION. 
BY GEORGE MANINGTON. 
Edited by ARTHUR J. SARL. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


The French Foreign Legion is composed of men of all nationalities and of all 
classes. Its head quarters is in Algiers, but the two regiments of which it consists 
are liable to service in any of the French colonies, and are regarded as among the 
smartest and most efficient in the Army. The writer of this book, an English 
gentlemen, having enlisted and been trained in the usual way, was sent out to 
Siam and Tonquin, where he saw much service. His account from within of the 
life of a French soldier at the depét in Algiers and on foreign service is probably 
unique, and possesses especial interest and value for its descriptions of the French 
oriental colonies and the method of governing them. 


SECOND VOLUME OF MR. FLETCHER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


AN INTRODUCTORY 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE REIGN OF HENRY VII TO THE RESTORATION, 1660. 


BY C. R. L. FLETCHER, 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


With Maps. Demy 8vo. 5s. 


The great success of the first volume of Mr. Fletcher’s History has ied to many 
requests for the continuation of that work. This second volume will carry on 
the narrative to the Restoration of Charles II. It is intended to complete the work 
in 3 vols. 

VOL. I—F ROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE MIDDLE AGEs. With Maps. 
Cheaper Edition. 5s. Already published. 
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SELECTED SPEECHES AND DESPATCHES 
RELATING TO 
CANADIAN CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 


Edited by H. E. EGERTON, M.A., 
The Beit Professor and Lecturer on Colonial History at Oxford, 


and W. L. GRANT, M.A. 
With Maps. Demy 8vo. 


Events in South Africa have brought home the urgent need of some knowledge 
of Colonial Constitutional History ; and although this book is primarily intended 
for those who are taking up the special subject of the Evolution of Canadian Self- 
government in the History School at the University of Oxford, a wider public, both 
in Great Britain and the Dominion, will welcome a volume, which elucidates 
the successive steps that led to the introduction of responsible government, and the 
conflict of clashing interests which found its settlement in the acceptance of the 
federal principle. 

In this work will be found, with an introduction and explanatory notes, the 
leading speeches and despatches, which illustrate the evolutionof Canadian autonomy, 
including, amongst other material, the most important orations upon the Quebec 
Act, the Speeches of Pitt and Fox on the Constitutional Act, the criticisms of the 
Legislative Council of Upper Canada upon Lord Durham’s report, correspondence 
respecting responsible government between the British Secretaries of State and 
successive Governors of Canada, and the chief speeches made in the Canadian 
Parliament in 1865 with regard to Confederation. 


HISTORY OF VENICE. 


ITS INDIVIDUAL GROWTH FROM THE EARLIEST BEGINNINGS TO THE FALL 
OF THE REPUBLIC. 


BY POMPEO MOLMENTI. 
Translated by HORATIO F. BROWN, 


Author of “‘ Life on the Lagoons," etc., etc. 
3 Parts (2 Vols. each). Demy 8vo. 21s. net each Part. 


PART I—VENICE IN THE MIDDLE AGEs. [Just out. 
PART II—VENICE IN THE GOLDEN AGE. 
PART III—THE DECADENCE OF VENICE. 


“Lovers of Venice already owe a large debt of gratitude to Mr. Horatio Brown, 
and it is increased by his translation of this valuable book. That the translation 
itself is excellent goes without saying. The reader's pleasure is interfered with by 
no heaviness of style, no awkward turn of a sentence. The straightforward tale of 
the old Venetians, the most interesting community in Europe, is told with a frank 
simplicity, and yet with every detail that can be desired by a careful student. No 
doubt there are, and will be, many more words to be said about the early history of 
Venice, for it seems as if the subject were inexhaustible ; but when one closes these 
volumes of Signor Molmenti’s it is difficult to believe that anything has been left 
out. Every page in the book is full of curious knowledge, communicated without 
the slightest affectatation or air of teaching anybody anything. . . . We look 
forward with interest and expectation to the remaining volumes of this important 
and delightful book.”—The Spectator. 
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STUDIES IN VENETIAN HISTORY. 
BY HORATIO F. BROWN, 


Translator of ‘‘ Molmenti’s History of Venice.” 
Demy 8vo. 


FORTUNATUS, PATRIARCH OF GRADO, AND THE CITY OF RIALTO— 
BAJAMONTE TIEPOLO AND THE CLOSING OF THE GREAT COUNCIL—MARINO 
FALIER AND THE COUNCIL OF TEN—THE CARRARESI—CARMAGNOLA, A SOLDIER 
OF FORTUNE—POLITICAL ASSASSINATION—CATERINA CORNARO—THE STATE 
ARCHIVES AND THE CONSTITUTION OF THE REPUBLIC—THE COMMERCIAL 
AND FIscAL POLICY OF VENICE—VENETIAN DIPLOMACY AT THE SUBLIME 
PORTE DURING THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY—THE INDEX LIBRORUM PROHIBI- 
TORUM AND THE CENSORSHIP OF THE VENETIAN PRESS—CARDINAL CONTARINI 
AND HIS FRIENDS—A VENETIAN PRINTER-PUBLISHER IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY—THE MARRIAGE OF IBRAHIM PASHA—AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE— 
SHAKESPEARE AND VENICE—MARCANTONIO BRAGADIN, A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 
CAGLIOSTRO—FRA PAOLA SARPI, THE MAN—THE SPANISH CONSPIRACY, AN 
EPISODE IN THE DECLINE OF VENICE—CROMWELL AND THE VENETIAN 
REPUBLIc. 


These studies are intended to illustrate the History of the Venetian Republic by 
dwelling on striking moments in its origin and growth, by following some of the 
more important lines of its evolution, Constitutional, Fiscal, Commercial and 
Diplomatic, with an examination of its attitude towards the Printing Press and Book 
Trade, and by an account of several picturesque episodes in its decline. Six of the 
Essays are based for the most part on documents which have not hitherto been 
used, while in all of them, where possible, reference has been made to original 
sources. The book embodies the author’s “Venetian Studies,” rehandled and 
brought up-to-date, with the addition of ten Essays which have never before appeared 
in book form. 


A NATION IN ARMS. 


SPEECHES ON THE MAINTENANCE OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
Delivered by Field-Marshal The EARL ROBERTS, K.G., V.C. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s 6d. net ; paper, 1s. net. [Just out. 


Not the least of the distinguished services of the Great Soldier-Patriot, whose 
life has been devoted to the honour and welfare of the Empire, is the series of 
addresses which, since his retirement from the Chief Command of the Army, 
Lord Roberts has been delivering. They appeal with reason to the Manhood of 
Great Britain to supply the soldiers who are now, more than ever, an imperial 
necessity. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE MILITIA. 
By Colonel the DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G 
In Paper Covers. 6d. net. 
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IMPERIAL OUTPOSTS 


FROM A STRATEGICAL AND COMMERCIAL ASFECT. 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE JAPANESE ALLIANCE. 
By Colonel A. M. MURRAY, R.A. 
With a Preface by Field-Marshal The EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s net. 


CONTENTS: THE FRONT Door OF THE MEDITERRANEAN—GIBRALTAR 
HARBOUR—THE Back Door OF THE MEDITERRANEAN—THE SUEZ CANAL— 
ADEN: THE SENTINEL OF THE RED SEA—THE RED SEA AND THE PERSIAN 
GULF—CEYLON: THE MODEL CROWN COLONY—SINGAPORE: THE GATEWAY 
OF THE PACIFIC—HONG KONG: THE BIGGEST PORT IN THE WORLD—SHANGHAI 
AND THE YELLOW PERIL—OuR NEW ALLIES—THE ARMED STRENGTH OF 
JAPAN—CHARACTERISTICS OF THE JAPANESE ARMY—THE JAPANESE Navy— 
THE RULERS OF JAPAN—WHAT CANADA IS DOING FOR THE EMPIRE—THE 
MILITARY WEAKNESS OF CANADA—CONCLUSION. 


Fresh from foreign service Colonel Murray, in the interludes of his military 
duties, has found time to deal with the above-mentioned important subject, to the 
consideration of which he has been able to bring the practical knowledge of an 
instructed and expert student. Colonel Murray’s object has been to present to the 
public in a popular and attractive shape a survey of existing strategical conditions 
as between ourselves and the other great powers of the world with special reference 
to the possible demands which the Japanese Alliance may make on the belligerent 
resources of Great Britain, and on the patriotism of her people. Apart from its 
bearing on questions of Imperial Defence, the book will appeal to all classes as an 
interesting contribution to the discussion of the higher politics of the Empire. 


THE ART OF RECONNAISSANCE. 
By Colonel DAVID HENDERSON, D.S.O. 
With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS—PROTECTION AND SECURITY—CONTACT— 
INDEPENDENT RECONNAISSANCE—THE SCOUT—THE PATROL—RECONNAISSANCE 
OF GROUND—TRANSMISSION OF INFORMATION. 

This work is a guide to the study of reconnaissance in the field under modern 
conditions of war, and deals with the practical details as well as with the theoretical 
principles of the subject. 


FORTIFICATION : 


ITS PAST ACHIEVEMENTS, RECENT DEVELOPMENTS, 
FUTURE PROGRESS. 


By Sir GEORGE S. CLARKE, R.E., K.C.M.G., F.R.S. 


NEw EDITION ENLARGED. With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 
18s. net. 
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OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF 
THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR, 1878 — 1880. 


PRODUCED IN THE INTELLIGENCE BRANCH, ARMY HEADQUARTERS, INDIA. 
ABRIDGED OFFICIAL ACCOUNT. 


With Maps and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 


A CHEAP EDITION. 


BEFORE PORT ARTHUR IN A DESTROYER 


THE PERSONAL DIARY OF A JAPANESE NAVAL OFFICER. 


Translated from the Spanish Edition by Captain R. GRANT, D.S.O., 
Rifle Brigade. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Square 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


A thrilling account of the naval fighting down to the time of the capture of Port 
Arthur. 


NELSON AND OTHER NAVAL STUDIES. 


INCLUDING A SERIES OF ARTICLES REPRINTED FROM THE TIMES ON 
“TRAFALGAR AND THE NELSON TOUCH.” 


BY JAMES R. THURSFIELD. 
Joint Author of ‘“ The Navy and the Nation.” 


CONTENTS: I—NELsoNn. II—TRAFALGAR AND THE NELSON TOUCH. 
III—Duncan. IV—PavuL JONES. V—THE DOGGER BANK AND ITS LESSONS. 
VI—THE HIGHER POLICY OF DEFENCE. VII—THE STRATEGY OF POSITION. 
VIII—THE ATTACK AND DEFENCE OF COMMERCE. 


A CHEAP EDITION. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES IN POLITICS. 


BY W. 8S. LILLY, 
Author of ‘“ The Great Enigma.” 
Demy 8vo. 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION WITH A NEW INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


THE LICENSED TRADE. 


AN INDEPENDENT SURVEY. 
BY EDWIN A. PRATT, 


Author of “ Licensing and Temperance in Sweden, Norway and Denmark," “ British Canals,” etc. 


Large Crown 8vo. 
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SMALL HOLDINGS. 


THEIR ORIGIN, POSSIBILITIES AND PROSPECTS. 


By L. JEBB. 
Demy 8vo. 


Miss Jebb is recognized as one of the leading authorities on Small Holdings. 
She has made a practical study by personal inspection, of the various experiments 
which have been made throughout the United Kingdom and sets forth in this book 
the causes which make for success or failure. The work will deal with I—Holdings 
created by (a) natural occurrence, (b) by private enterprise, and (c) by Legislative 
Action. II—Labour Colonies and kindred schemes for the benefit of the Unem- 
ployed. III—The results of the working of the Act of 1892. IV—vVarious other 
questions such as the Acts and by-laws relating to Buildings, &c. 

*,* Two chapters, viz: those (i) on the WORKING OF THE AcT OF 1902, 
1s net, and (ii) How LANDLORDS CAN CREATE SMALL HOLDINGS, 6d net, have 
just been published as separate pamphlets. 


ROUND ABOUT THE NORTH POLE. 
BY EDWARD WHYMPER and W. J. GORDON. 
With many beautiful Woodcuts and other Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 


This is an account of Arctic Travel and Exploration, ranging over a thousand 
years from Ingolf to Peary ; and is written on a plan which has not hitherto been 
adopted in dealing with this subject. Few stories of adventure are so full of 
romance, personal courage and of vivid interest as that of the attempts to discover 
the NW Passage and the North Pole. 

Instead of taking the various Expeditions in Chronological order, each part 
of the Arctic Circle is dealt with separately in this volume, and the history of 
the discovery of each, and of the adventures connected therewith is related. 

Mr. Whymper has been engaged for many years in collecting and engraving 
pictures to illustrate the subject, which is sufficient guarantee for the excellence 
of the artistic part of the book. 


EUROPE AND THE TURKS. 


THE CAUSE AND CURE OF THE TROUBLE IN THE BALKAN PENINSULA. 


BY NOEL BUXTON, 
Sometime M.P. for Whitby. 


Crown 8vo. 


WuaT A TRAVELLER SEES—THE PORTE—FACTORS IN THE PROBLEM— 
THE CAUSE OF THE TROUBLE—THE WORK OF THE POWERS—THE RIGHT PLAN 
—THE REAL QUESTION—APPENDICES. 

In this volume the complications of the Balkan problem are reduced to their 
simplest elements. The outrages, rebellion, rivalries, and the coming war, about 
which everyone is vaguely uneasy, are seen as in a birdseye view; the work of the 
Powers in establishing reform is made clear ; and the task of the British Government 
is definitely outlined. 
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NATIVE LABOUR. 
Edited by the SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE RACES COMMITTEE. 
Demy 8vo. 


PLAGUES AND PLEASURES OF AN OLD 


BENGALI. 
By Lieut.-Colonel -_D. D. CUNNINGHAM, 


Author of ‘‘ Some Indian Friends and Acquaintances."’ 
With Coloured and Half Tone Illustrations. Square Demy 8vo. 


A record of some of the trials and joys of an Indian gardener. The experiences 
described are by no means sensational, but they supply the text for practical hints 
in regard to the best means of contending with certain burthens of life in the 
tropics and of converting them into sources of amusement for idle hours. 


THE RAMBLES OF 
AN AUSTRALIAN NATURALIST. 


BY PAUL FOUNTAIN, 
Author of “‘ The Eleven Eaglets of the West,”’ etc., 


From the Notes and Journals of THOMAS WARD. 
Demy 8vo. 


The materials of this book are furnished by the notes and journals of Mr. 
Thomas Ward, a Queensland stockman, and a very observant naturalist. ~All parts 
of the Island-Continent are described; and several interesting journeys into the 
interior, and in the eastern mountains, are fully narrated, as is also a plucky voyage 
in a small yacht to the head of the great Australian Bight. The fauna of each 
region is dealt with almost exhaustively, and much that is new is recorded of many 
of the remarkable animals and plants inhabiting a region that differs strangely 
from the other great divisions of the earth. The narrative is carried successively 
from point to point nearly right round the Continent. 
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MY LIFE AS AN INDIAN. 
BY J. W. SCHULTZ. 


Crown 8vo. 


Mr. Schultz, as a young man, went to the Blackfoot Country, near Fort 
Benton, at the head of navigation on the Mississippi River, and there, enamoured 
of the life, became, in fact, an Indian. For years he led their life, full of action 
and incident. He wins the hand of Nat-ah-ki, a squaw, who becomes his devoted 
wife. He goes on the chase—on the war-path—trading, farming, or fighting, as 
the case may be. Mr. Schultz describes with powerful simplicity a life so full of 
colour and incident that the book is assured of a place in literature. 


THE DISCOVERIES IN CRETE 
AND THEIR BEARING ON THE HISTORY OF EARLY CIVILIZATION. 


BY RONALD M. BURROWS, 
Professor of Greek in the University College, Cardiff. 


With Illustrations, including a Plan of the Palace of Knossos, incorporating 
the results of the three seasons’ work since the last Plan was published in 
B.S.A. viti (1902). Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS: I—THE PALACE OF KNOSSOS AND THE 
SEA POWER OF MINos. II—THE PALACES OF PH#STOS AND HAGIA TRIADA, 
AND THE EXCAVATIONS IN EASTERN CRETE. III—THE BEGINNINGS OF 
MINOAN CIVILIZATION. IV—THE BUILDING OF THE PALACES, AND THE 
GREAT MIDDLE MINOAN PERIODS. V—EGYPTIAN CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
DATE OF MIDDLE MINOAN II. VI—THE PALACE STYLE AND THE SACK OF 
Knossos. VII—THE END OF THE BRONZE AGE. VIII— THE LABYRINTH 
AND THE MINOTAUR. IX—CRETE AND THE EAST. X—CRETE AND THE 
NorRTH. XI—THE NEOLITHIC POTTERY OF SOUTH RUSSIA AND CENTRAL 
EuROPE. XII—CRETE AND THE HOMERIC POEMS. 


Professor Burrow’s Book is an attempt to meet a need, widely felt during the 
last few years, by classical scholars, and also by the general cultured public. 
Mr. Arthur Evans’s discoveries at Knossos made an impression on the popular 
imagination which the details since published by him have accentuated. 

The commendable promptness of the yearly reports has, however, brought 
with it one inevitable corollary. Each of them largely, and often tacitly, corrects 
and modifies those that precede it. We have another labyrinth, with many windings 
and pitfalls. The bewildering quickness, indeed, with which everything moves is 
itself a tribute to the brilliance and fertility of Mr. Evans’s ideas. This book 
attempts to counteract that bewildering tendency. 

It aims at presenting a vivid picture of Cretan civilization as a whole, and, at 
the same time gives a clear and comprehensive account of where we stand, rather 
than embodies the writer’s original research; though certain points, such as the 
ideal reconstruction of the sea power of Minos, the argument as to the Labyrinth, 
and the criticism of Minoan Chronology are, to some extent new. 
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A NEW THREE COLOUR BOOK. 


A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 


WITH A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF THE PAINTERS, WITH DATES OF BIRTH 
AND DEATH AND BRIEF ACCOUNTS OF THEIR LIVES, ETC. 


BY H. M. CUNDALL. 
With 50 Coloured Illustrations. 4to. 21s. net. 


CONTENTS :—EARLY MINIATURE PAINTING—TOPOGRAPHICAL DRAUGHTS- 
MEN—GIRTIN AND TURNER—THE OLD WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY — THE 
NEw SociETY — THE ART IN THE MIDDLE OF THE XIXTH CENTURY — PRE- 
RAPHAELITISM IN WATER-COLOUR PAINTING—THE LAsT DECADE OF THE 
XIXTH CENTURY. 


THE ARTS IN EARLY ENGLAND. 


BY G. BALDWIN BROWN, M.A., 
Watson Professor of Fine Arts in the University of Edinburgh. 


VOL. III—THE DECORATIVE ARTS OF THE ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD. 


This volume will embrace a notice cf the objects, mostly of the pagan epoch, 
found in Anglo-Saxon graves ; of the Anglo-Saxon house in its form, fittings and 
decoration ; of coins, and of the various artistic products connected with Church 
life and with Christian worship. Under the last heading will be included carved 
crosses and other stones, illuminated MSS., ecclesiastical embroidery, &c., &c. 


Royal 8vo. Vols. I and II already published. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF 
VITTORIO CARPACCIO. 


By the late ProfessorGUSTAV LUDWIG and Professor POMPEO MOLMENTI 
Translated by R. H. HOBART CUST, 


Author of ‘Giovanni Antonio Bazzi.”’ 


With numerous Illustrations in Photogravure and Half-tone. 
Small Folio. £2 12s 6d. 


To the student of art and to the tourist alike the name of Carpaccio conjures 
up visions of pomp and splendour: the legends of martyr and saint told with all 
the lavish display of colour and detail so characteristic of Venice, the Queen of the 
Adriatic, combined with a naiveté of expression that irresistibly arrests and holds 
the spectator’s attention. A great debt of gratitude is therefore due to the late 
Professor Gustaf Ludwig, ably seconded by his friend, Professor Pompeo Molmenti, 
for contributing to the art literature of the world so complete a picture of this 
delightful artist. A pathetic touch is added by the latter in an affectionate tribute 
to his deceased friend and coadjutor, who did not live to receive the well-merited 
reward of his labours. 
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A NEW EDITION OF 
CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE’S HISTORY 
OF PAINTING 


A HISTORY OF PAINTING IN ITALY, UMBRIA, FLORENCE AND SIENA, 
FROM THE TO THE CENTURY. 


BY J. A. CROWE and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. 
With Editorial Notes by LANGTON DOUGLAS, 


Author of “‘ Fra Angelico,"’ ‘* A History of Siena," &c. 
Six Volumes. With upwards of 200 Illustrations. Square Demy 8vo. 
21s. net each Vol. 

VOL. I—EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. 
VOL. II—GI10TTO AND THE GIOTTESQUES. 
VOL. III—THE SIENESE SCHOOL. 
VOL. IV—FLORENTINE PAINTERS OF THE QUATTROCENTO. 
VOL. V—LATER SIENESE AND UMBRIANS. 
VOL. VI—FLORENTINE PAINTERS OF THE CINQUECENTO. 


} Now ready. 


This standard work has been for many years out of print, and second-hand 
copies have commanded a very high price. The new Edition will contain the final 
corrections of Sir Joseph Crowe, which, for the first four volumes of this new 
Edition at any rate, are so thorough as to amount in parts almost to a re-writing-of 
the book. - 

The work will be divided into six volumes, each volume representing, so far as 
possible, one or more schools. It is hoped that this arrangement will prove 
convenient to students and travellers. 


ESSAYS OF POETS AND POETRY, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
BY T. HERBERT WARREN, 


Vice-Chancellor of Oxford and President of Magdalen; Author of ‘‘ Prince Christian Victor,”’ 
“ By Severn Seas,”’ etc. 
I—SoOPHOCLES AND THE GREEK GENIUS. II—MATTHEW ARNOLD. III— 
IN MEMORIAM AFTER FIFTY YEARS. IV—VIRGIL AND TENNYSON. V—DANTE 
AND THE ART OF POETRY. VI—GRAY AND DANTE. VII—TENNYSON AND 
DANTE. VIII—THE ART OF TRANSLATION. IX—ANCIENT AND: MODERN 
CLAssics AS INSTRUMENTS OF EDUCATION. 


SAINTS AND WONDERS: 


ACCORDING TO THE OLD WRITINGS AND THE MEMORY OF THE 
PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 
BY LADY GREGORY. 
Crown 8vo. 


BRIGIT, THE MARY OF THE GAEL—COLUMCILLE, THE FRIEND OF THE 
ANGELS OF GOD—BLESSED PATRICK OF THE BELLS—THE VOYAGE OF THE 
MAELDUNE—BLESSED CIARAN AND HIS SCHOLARS—THE VOYAGE OF BRENDEN. - 
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COROLLA SANCTI EADMUNDI. 


THE GARLAND OF ST. EDMUND, 
KING AND MARTYR. 


With a Preface by Lord FRANCIS HERVEY, 
Editor of “ Suffolk in the XVIIth Century.” 


Demy 8vo. 


Legends of St. Edmund abound, and many attempts have been made to extract 
from them a history of the East Anglian hero and martyr. But hitherto even the 
legends themselves have not been adequately examined in the spirit of scientific 
criticism, nor have the data supplied by the chronicles and poets of the middle ages 
been duly collated with the facts of East Anglian history as revealed in early coins, 
or with the materials afforded by ancient grants and charters, and by dedication of 
churches and chapels. In the “Garland of St. Edmund,” the information furnished 
by the chief literary authorities is marshalled with substantial regard to chrono- 
logical sequence, so as to exhibit the growth of the legend ; and an attempt is made 
to co-ordinate the narrative thus obtained with the indications derived from the 
other sources above-mentioned. 

In the result Edmund appears to be of genuine English parentage, and nearly 
connected on one side with Egbert, the last of the Bretwaldas, and thus with the 
house of Cerdic; on the other side with the kings of Kent, and so, through 
St. Sexburt, with the ancient royal line of East Anglia. 

Much that the volume contains is taken from hitherto unpublished MSS., or 
from printed source which have escaped the attention of even professed students of 
East Anglian story. 


POPULAR EDITIONS OF 
MR. MURRAY’S STANDARD WORKS 


Large Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net each Vol. 


STORY OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. From Authentic 
Sources. By Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A., late Chaplain-General of the Forces. 
With Map and Illustrations. 


LIFE OF ROBERT, LORD CLIVE. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig. With 


Frontispiece and Maps. 


SHORT SKETCHES OF THE WILD SPORTS AND 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE HIGHLANDS. By Charles St. John. 
With Illustrations. 


FIELDS PATHS AND GREEN LANES. By Louis J. Jennings. 
With Illustrations. 


ROUND THE HORN BEFORE THE MAST. By A. Basil 
Lubbock. With Illustrations. 
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REDCOAT CAPTAIN 


A STORY OF “THAT COUNTRY.” 


BY ALFRED OLLIVANT, 
Author of ‘‘Owd Bob,” ‘‘ Danny,”’ etc, 


With Illustrations by W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON. Square Demy 8vo. 6s. 


Readers of “Owd Bob” and “ Danny” will recognize that Mr. Ollivant stands 
in a class by himself. The originality of the subjects he chooses and of his method 
of treating them are all his own, and this book is an excursion in a region which 
has never been touched before. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
HER SON. 


BY HORACE A. VACHELL, 
Author of ‘‘ The Face of Clay,” “‘ The Hill,"’ ‘“‘ Brothers,"’ etc. 
{Just out. 


THE BURNING TORCH. 


By Miss MONTRESOR, 


Author of ‘‘At the Cross Roads,’’ ‘‘ The Celestial Surgeon,” etc. 
With Coloured Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PILGRIMAGE. 


BY C. E. LAWRENCE. 


A Cheap Edition of Popular Novels, 2s. 6d. net each. 


FORT AMITY. 
BY A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


THE HEART’S HIGHWAY. 


BY MARY E. WILKINS, 
Author of ‘The Wind in the Rose Bush.” 


THE SHADOWY JOHN 
THIRD. CHARITY. 


BY HORACE A. VACHELL, 


Author of “ Her Son,’’ “ The Hill,"’ ‘ Brothers, etc.” 
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PILLOW LACE. 


A PRACTICAL HAND-BOOK. 
By ELIZABETH MINCOFF, Ph.D., and MARGARET S. MARRIAGE, M.A. 


With Fifty Patterns and Illustrations by ERNEST MARRIAGE. Medium 8vo. 


THE ATTRACTIONS OF LACE-MAKING—HISTORICAL SUMMARY—TOOLS— 
PATTERN-MAKING—THREAD—THE VARIETIES OF PILLOW LACE—RUSSIAN LACE 
TORCHON LACE—MALTESE AND CLUNG LACE—PLAITED LACE—SAxON LACE— 
SHORT BIBLIOGRAPHY—INDEX AND GLOSSARY. 


PRACTICAL HOUSE DECORATION. 


BY C. ORLANDO LAW, M.S.A. 
Square Demy 8vo. 


This book upon the subject of “‘ House Decoration and Repairs,” is a distinct 
novelty, inasmuch as it is the first work hitherto published which, while suggesting 
schemes for decoration applicable to every department of country or town houses— 
from cottage to mansion—also explains in fullest detail the precise methods of 
carrying out the actual work, and tabulates the net cost of the various materials. 
In effect, it will enable the amateur craftsman to undertake his own decorative work, 
while those who lack either the inclination or leisure to become actual workmen, 
will be placed in a position to suggest the ways and means, and see that their 
individual ideas are properly executed 

The accompanying complete series of pen and ink drawings depict and fully 
explain the different treatments specified, valuable hints are given and professional 
secrets revealed with regard to joinery, plastering, paintwork, wall coverings, 
hangings and chattels generally, in fact none of the hundred-and-one details which 
go towards completeing the adornment of the house are omitted, while remedies for 
every constitutional defect are prescribed. 


A CHEAP EDITION. 


A DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY. 


SETTING FORTH THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN HYMNS OF 
ALL AGES AND NATIONS. 


Revised, with New Supplement, by JOHN JULIAN, D.D., 
Vicar of Topcliffe, Prebendary of Fenton, and Canon of York. 


Medium 8vo. 21s. net 


Since the publication of this Dictionary in 1892, Hymnology, as a special study, 
has made rapid strides. Fresh facts have been brought to light; new enterprises 
have been undertaken; and much valuable work has been done. In this revised 
edition and its new supplement, these advanced studies have been carefully noted ; 
the contents of all the important hymn books published both at home and abroad 
during the past fifteen years have been annotated in detail; and the biographical 
notices of authors and translators have received special and individual attention. 
In the articles on National and Denominational Hymnology, the work done by the 
various branches of the Church is given with due regard to the importance of each. 
The indices also have been extended and simplified. In every department accuracy 
and fulness of detail have been aimed at, and the contents throughout have been 
brought up-to-date. 
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BUDWORTH SERMONS. 


By the late R. C. MOBERLY, D.D., 


Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology in the University of Oxford; Author of “ Ministerial 
Priesthood," Atonement and Personality," etc. 


Crown 8vo. 


THE RIVER OF LIFE. 


By the Rev. P. N. WAGGETT, 
Of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley; Author of ** The Holy Eucharist.” 


Crown 8vo. 


THE PRAYER BOOK IN THE MAKING; 


OR, THE PLAIN MAN’S HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER. 


By the Rev. F. H. WESTON, 
Vicar of Lastingham; Author of the ‘‘ Church Handy Dictionary." 


Crown 8vo. 


I—FORMS OF PRAYER; THE TEMPLE; THE SYNAGOGUE; WHAT OUR 
PRAYER BOOK DERIVES FROM THE JEWISH CHURCH. II—COMMON PRAYER 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. III—THE OLDEST CHURCH MANUAL (“THE 
TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES”). IV—PRIMITIVE LITURGIES. V—THE 
BRITISH CHURCH; A SURVEY DOWN TO THE CONQUEST. VI—THE SARUM 
UsE; THE Hours; THE MORNING SERVICE AS SAID BEFORE THE REFORMA- 
TION. VII—THE SaRuM LitTurRGy (IN ENGLISH). VIII—THE REFORMATION 
IN THE REIGN OF HENRY VIII TO THE FIRST PRAYER BOOK OF EDWARD VI; 
CONVOCATION. IX—THE FIRST PRAYER BOOK COMPARED WITH THE SARUM 
AND WITH OUR OWN. X-—-THE SECOND PRAYER BOOK COMPARED WITH THE 
FIRST AND WITH OUR OWN ; THE FORTY-TWO ARTICLES COMPARED. XI—MARY 
AND ELIZABETH; THE Book OF 1559. XII—THE PuRITANS; “ EVELYN’S 
Diary.” XIII—THE RESTORATION AND THE PRAYER BOOK OF 1662 COMPARED 
WITH THAT OF 1559. XIV—THE CALENDAR AND OTHER TABLES. XV—A FEW 
NOTES ON THE CONTENTS OF THE PRAYER BOOK; THE ORNAMENTS RUBRIC, 


THE WISDOM OF THE EAST SERIES. 


Edited by L. CRANMER-ByNG and Dr. S. A. KAPADIA. 


THE PERSIAN MYSTICS (JALALU’D-DIN RUMI). By. F. HapLanp 
Davis, Author of ‘‘ In the Valley of Stars there is a Tower of Silence.’’ 


See List of the Series (p. 44). 


THERAPEUTICS OF THE CIRCULATION. 


By Sir T. LAUDER BRUNTON, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Author of “‘ Handbook of Pharmacology, Materia Medica and Therapeutics.” 


Medium 8vo. 
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MICROSCOPY. 
BY EDMUND J. SPITTA, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., etc., ete. 
With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. 


This book has been written for a two-fold purpose: First to show the 
beginner, whether in the Laboratory or elsewhere, how to use the instrument ; and, 
secondly, to assist those who perhaps later in life have taken up its use, and are 
anxious to avail themselves of guidance so as to employ it to the greatest possible 
advantage. 

All the recondite and difficult portions of the subject, such as Numerical 
Aperture, the theory and use of Oblique Light, the obtaining of Images that are 
real and distinguishing them from those that are false, etc., etc., are fully dealt 
with. Considerable space too has been allotted to explaining the construction of 
the Optical portion of the instrument, in which is included a description of the real 
difference between the Semi-apochromatic and the true Apochromatic objectives, 
whilst the means of testing combinations of all sorts with the Abbe test-plate is set 
forth in a manner not to be found in any other text book in the English language. 
Several new test-objects are mentioned, photo-micrographs of the same and of the 
Abbe plate under different circumstances being supplied in the 16 plates which 
accompany the text. 

There is also a useful chapter on the selection of instruments and objectives 
required for all branches of research, such as Botany, Pond Life, Dairy Farming, 
Brewery, Pharmacy, Medicine ; whilst those who propose to add a Microscopical 
Laboratory to their establishments can ascertain readily from this volume the form 
of instrument and the necessary objectives to purchase, whether it be for the Textile 
Trade, Petrological work or Metallurgical investigations. 

The work also contains chapters upon the theoretical construction of the 
microscopical image—in which the subject is treated in a simple manner devoid 
of mathematical clothing or technical terminology—and upon numerous faults 
commonly met with by the Student in every day practice in all departments, 
their causes being traced, and the best way of getting rid of them indicated. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 


HEREDITY. 


BY J. ARTHUR THOMSON, 


Regius Professor of Natural Science in the University of Aberdeen; Author of ‘‘ The Study of 
Animal Life." 


Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


BOARD OF EXAMINATIONS FOR 
EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK. 


RECOGNIZED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


REGULATIONS AND SYLLABUS TOGETHER WITH LISTS OF CERTIFICATE 
HOLDERS AND REGISTERED TEACHERS. 


In Paper Covers. 6d. net. 
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THE YEAR’S WORK IN CLASSICAL 
STUDIES, 1906. 


Edited for the Council of the Classical Association by 
W. H. D. ROUSE, M.A., Litt.D., 
Headmaster of the Perse Grammar School, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Just out. 
EXTRACT FROM PROFESSOR BUTCHER’S INTRODUCTION. 

“‘ The book is designed in the first instance for the use of classical teachers, especially 
in schools, who, not being themselves specialists, look for guidance to those who 
are. Scattered through the country are numberless teachers who have few oppor- 
tunities of intercourse with other scholars and are without access to good classical 
libraries. Catalogues alone tell them but little. Even if learned periodicals were 
within their reach, they have not time to study them to advantage ; indeed, they 
would probably lose themselves in a mass of bewildering detail. Yet they would 
gladly learn what is being done in the ever-widening domain of classical antiquity ; 
and they desire, if we mistake not, to have the results so presented to them that, 
while retaining a broad outlook over the whole field, they may keep abreast of 
modern research in each department. . . . A freshening current of new ideas 
is, perhaps, the most effectual means of saving routine from becoming a depressing 
drudgery. . . . In another respect, too, a volume such as the present may be 
of service. The case is far from unknown of a schoolmaster who would like to do 
a bit of research un his own account, or who, without hoping to make any original 
contribution to learning, desires to take up some special study towards which he has 
anatural bent. . . . The survey of studies offered in these pages may, it is 
hoped, suffice, to indicate some of the many directions in which inquiry may be 
fruitful. . . . No one can peruse this volume without realizing that classical 
study in our day has become in an amazing degree vital and progressive. No period 
since the Renaissance has been so rich in discovery or in the hopes of the future. 
All who care for the classics will, we doubt not, welcome the efforts here made to 
keep teachers familiar with the advance of classical learning in all departments.” 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


NOTES ON THE TEACHING 
OF ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 
WITH A SEQUENCE OF EXPERIMENTS ON AIR AND COMBUSTION. 
By J. B. RUSSELL, B.Sc. (Lond.), 


Formerly Senior Science Master, Grammar School, Burnley. 


TEACHER'S EDITION. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


NOTES ON ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
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MURRAY’S 
ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES. 


A COURSE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
BY E. W. EDMUNDS, M.A., B.Sc., 
Senior Assistant Master Luton Secondary School, 


and F. SPOONER, B.A., 
Director of Education for Bedfordshire. 


The Story of English Literature is completed in three volumes; to each of 
these are added three Graduated Reading Books, composed of extracts of sufficient 
length to enable a student to form a fair estimate of the Authors. Only enough 
explanation is given to remove obscurity. The Reading Books are concentric—t.e., 
each contains an entirely different set of extracts. 


THE STORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Three Volumes. 3s. 6d. each. 


VOL. I—THE ELIZABETHAN PERIOD, 1558-1625. (Ready. 


VOL. IIJ—THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES, 1625-1780. 
[In the Press. 
VOL. IIJ—THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1780-1880. [In preparation. 


READINGS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


I. THE ELIZABETHAN PERIOD, 1558—1625. 
JUNIOR COURSE. 2s. 6d. (Ready. 
INTERMEDIATE COURSE. 2s. 6d. (Ready. 
3s. 6d. (Ready. 


II. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES, 1625—1780. 
JUNIOR CouURSE. 2s. 6d. (In the Press. 
INTERMEDIATE COURSE. 2s. 6d. [In the Press. 
SENIOR CouRSE. 3s. 6d. [In the Press. 


Ill. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1780—1880. 
JUNIOR CouRSE. 2s. 6d. [In preparation. 
INTERMEDIATE COURSE. 2s. 6d. [In preparation. 
SENIOR CouRSE. 3s. 6d. [In preparation. 


Junior CoursE—For Higher Elementary Schools, Preparatory Schools 
(Higher Forms), Lower Forms in Secondary Schools, and Evening Schools. 

INTERMEDIATE CouRSE—For Middle Forms of Secondary Schools, Pupil 
Teachers, and Higher Evening Schools. 

SENIOR CouRSE—For the Higher Forms of Secondary Schools, Teachers in 
Training, University Extension Students, and University Undergraduates. 
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GARDENING AND NATURE - 
THEOLOGY - - - 
WISDOM OF THE EAST SERIES 


NOVELS AND BELLES LETTRES - PERIODICALS 
- - - EDUCATIONAL”) - = 


Biography. 
GEORGE CRABBE AND HIS TIMES. By 


René Huchon, Lecturer in English Literature at the Faculty of 
Letters of the University of Nancy. Translated by Frederick 
Clarke. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


“M. Huchon has given us a book which is as readable as it is exact, and the 
excellence of his work has been preserved by the translator. It cannot but increase 
the interest taken not only in Crabbe the versifier or Crabbe the realist, but in 
Crabbe the Suffolk parson, the stress and struggle of his early life, and in the more 
placid sorrows of his later life. It is a monument to Crabbe’s work and to his 
personality which we English folk should grudge to a Frenchman at the same time 
as we thank him for showing us how our native talent should be honoured. A full 
bibliography and an adequate index increase the value of the work as a book of 
reference.”—The Daily Graphic. 
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Biography—continued. 


SIR CHARLES J. F. BUNBURY. Edited by 
Mrs. Henry Lyell. With an Introduction by Sir Joseph 
Hooker, C.B., G.C.S.I. With Portraits. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 

. net. 

Sir Charles Bunbury was a distinguished member of Society and an accom- 
plished botanist and geologist during the middle and later part of the XIX Century. 
These volumes contain his Diaries and Letters to his Family, together with much 
of his correspondence with Sir Charles Lyell, reminiscences of eminent men of his 
day, of his life in London, of his travels, etc. 


SIDNEY HERBERT, LORD HERBERT OF 
LEA. By Lord Stanmore. 2 Vols. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 24s. net. 

A Memoir of a great War Minister of the XIX Century, Secretary at War 
in the Cabinets of Peel and Aberdeen, and Secretary of State for War in that 
of Lord Palmerston. 

Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘‘ An admirable record of a noble and all too brief 
career.” 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, 1823-1900. Edited 
by the Dowager Duchess of Argyll. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 2 Vols. Medium 8vo. 36s. net. 

“Tt is full of vivid reminiscence of persons who have filled large places in the 
history of their country, of science, and of literature. . . . For the general 
reader the charm of these volumes will be found in the personal reminiscences and 
the refreshing irregularity in which chapters upon high affairs of State are 


interspersed with notes of travel, natural history, literature, and general society.”— 
Morning Post. 


MOLTKE IN HIS HOME. By Friedrich August 
Dressler. Authorized Translation by Mrs. C. E. Barrett- 
Lennard. With an Introduction by General Lord Methuen. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

A charming picture sketched by a devoted admirer of the simple life and habits 
of a great soldier whose genius helped so powerfully in laying the foundation of the 
present German Empire. . . . The volume is filled with many delightful 


anecdotes of the manner of life he led in the seclusion of his family circle.— 
Review of Reviews. 


QUEEN AND CARDINAL. A Memoir of Anne of 
Austria, and of her Relations with Cardinal Mazarin. By Mrs. 
Colquhoun Grant, Author of “The French Noblesse of the XVIII 
Century,” etc. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

“This book—it is admirably written—as in a mirror reflects life at the French 
Court in the earlier decades of the Seventeenth century, and it helps us to understand 
the personal fascination of the Cardinal, who obtained so complete an ascendency 
over the widowed consort of Louis XIII.”—The Standard. 
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Biography—continued. 
THE LIFE OF ISABELLA BIRD (Mrs. Bishop). 


By Miss Anna M. Stoddart. 


traits, Maps and other Illustrations. 


Third Impression. With Por- 
Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


“Have you ever been taken into a studio by an artist to look at the portrait of 


a friend, and been delighted and surprised by the likeness? 


This is exactly 


what will happen to the friends of Mrs. Bishop who read Miss Stoddart’s life of 
her. . . . Miss Stoddart has portrayed for us, as few could have done the 
untirable and brilliant mind of the feeble body, the loving and broadening soul, 
and the wide and philanthropic charity of Isabella Bird Bishop.”—Blackwood’s 


Magazine. 


JOTTINGS OF AN OLD 
SOLICITOR. By Sir John 


Hollams. Second Impression. Square 
Demy 8vo. 8s. net. 

“The record of a full, prosperous, happy 
and honourable life, of strenuous years rewarded 
by success. But it is much more. It is a history, 
unpretentious, truthful and vivid, of the inner 
working of English law. . . . e have said 
nothing ot the vivid, generally kindly, sketches of 
the great _—— and Advocates whom the author 
knew. All those most prominent in our Courts 
for more than half a century pass before us in 
these pages. . . . It is a book for Solicitors to 
study. The oldest may profit by it, and the 
youngest draw from it hope and encourage- 
ment.” —Times. 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE 


By Mrs. Ethel Wedgwood. With 
Illustrations. Square Demy 8vo. 
9s. net. 

“This is one of the most delightful works 
we have come across for a long time. The 
translation is spirited and excellent, and the 
preface and notes are just what a reader wants, 
and no more than he wants, for intelligent 
enjoyment of one of the great stories of all 
times.” —T he Spectator. 


A PIETIST OF THE 
NAPOLEONIC WARS 
AND AFTER. The Life of 


the Countess Reden. By Eleonore 
Princess Reuss. Translated by Mrs. 
C. E. Barrett-Lennard and M. W. 
Hoper. With an Introductory Note 
by Robert S. Rait. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
15s. net 


MONOGRAPHS. Biographical 
Sketches of Garrick, Macready, Rachel 
and Baron Stockmar. By Sir Theo- 
dore Martin, K.C.B. With Portraits. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


‘The papers are admirably written and 
pew pel a critical faculty that is only too rare in 
suc i The Outlook. 


appreciations. 

A VARIED LIFE. $A Record 
of Military and Civil Service, of Sport 
and Travel in India, Central Asia and 
Persia, 1849—1902. By General 
Sir Thomas E. Gordon, K.C.B., 
K.C.I.E., C.S.1I. With Portrait, Maps 
and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


“No tale of adventure, no romance, could 
prove of greater absorbing interest, and those 
that are tempted to dip into the pages of this 
wonderful story will not find it easy to put it 
aside until they have devoured the entire con 
tents. . . . The work is beautifully illustrated 
throughout, and contains material enough for 
a dozen books of travel and adventure.” —United 
Service Gazette. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF THOMAS MASTER- 
MAN HARDY, with some 


Account of his Comrades, Charles 
Bullen and Henry Digby. By A. M. 
Broadley and R. G. Bartelot, M.A. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. I5s. net. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


OF SAMUEL SMILES. 
Edited by Thomas Mackay. With 
Portraits. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
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Biography—continued. 


ELIZABETH MONTAGU. Her Correspondence from 


1720 to 1761. By her Great-great Niece, Emily J. Climenson. 
With 15 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 Vols. 
Demy 8vo. 36s. net. 

“There is a store of delightful entertainment in this collection of letters, and 


the volumes should be bought and read by all who find pleasure in contemporary 
pictures of English life in the days of our great-great-grandmothers.”—Tribune. 


MRS. MONTAGU AND HER FRIENDS. By 
René Huchon, Author of “George Crabbe and his Times.” 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


+ “M. Huchon’s book is full of interest and deserves high praise, while his 
sketch of Mrs. Montagu’s life and of her friends adds the attraction of an effective 
mise en scéne.—Daily Telegraph. 


History. 
THE STORY OF PORT ROYAL. By Mrs. 


Romanes. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


DR. NIELSEN’S HISTORY OF THE PAPACY 
IN THE XIXth CENTURY. Translated, with the help 
of others, by Arthur James Mason, D.D. Demy 8vo. 2 Vols. 
24s. net. Vol. I—Introduction, Pius VII. Vol. II—Leo XII to 
Pius IX. 

“The present book does, indeed, support the high opinion expressed by Dr. 

Mason in his preface of the spirit of scientific detachment, warmth of heart, and 


unfailing good humour, displayed by Danish students in their theological and 
historical studies.".—Church Times. 


A WEEK AT WATERLOO IN 1815. Lady de 


Lancey’s Narrative. With Photogravure Portraits and other 
Illustrations. Square Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
An account of how Lady de Lancey nursed her husband, Colonel Sir William 
H. de Lancey, mortally wounded in the great battle. 


“‘A vastly interesting human document. . . We need not trouble to 
praise where Sir Walter Scott and Charles Dickens have so fervently belauded.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


A HISTORY OF SOUTH AMERICA, 1854-1904. 
By Charles Edmond Akers. With Maps, Portraits and other — 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 2ls. net. 
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VOLUMES OF THE INDIAN RECORDS SERIES. 
PUBLISHED FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


BENGAL IN 1756-57. Selec- 
tion of Public and Private Papers 
dealing with the Affairs of the British 
in Bengal during the Reign of Siraj- 
Uddaula. Edited, with Notes and 
an Historical Introduction, S. C. 
Hill, Late Officer in Charge of the 
Records of the Government of India. 
3 Vols. Demy 8vo. 12s. net each Vol. 


OLD FORT WILLIAM IN 


BENGAL. 4 Selection of Off- 
cial Documents dealing with its 
History. Edited by C. R. Wilson, 
M.A., D.Litt., late in Charge of the 
Records of the Government of India ; 
Author of ‘‘ The Early Annals of the 
English in Bengal,” etc. 2 Vols. 
Medium 8vo. 12s. net each Vol. 


“The first fruits of a series that promises to be so exhaustive and authoritative 
that there will be no word left to say of India, old or new.”—Evening Standard. 


“To the care and intelligence and ample knowledge with which Mr. Hill has 
executed the editorial work entrusted to him it would be difficult to pay too high a 
tribute.”—The Scotsman. 


Politics. 


LORD DUNRAVEN’S THE OUTLOOK IN 
IRELAND. The Case for Devolution and Conciliation. Demy 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Lord Dunraven presents the case in moderate onl judicial terms. 
The clear and direct manner of his treatment gives every possible advantage to his 


reasoning criticism, which will meet with the attention it invites from both sides of 
the Irish Channel.”—The Globe. 


“Englishmen will cordially echo his wish that Irishmen of different classes and 
creeds would soberly and peacefully betake themselves to the consideration of Irish 
affairs." —The Spectator. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE HOME RULE MOVE- 
MENT. Some Personal Reminiscences from 1867 to 1889. By 
Sir Robert Anderson, K.C.B., LL.D. Second and Cheaper 
Edition, with a new Preface dealing with Criticisms on the Volume. 
Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 

The Globe says: ‘‘ Once taken up it cannot be laid down. These 


‘ Side- -Lights ’ are at once a fascinating story and a most valuable contribution to 
history.” 
Pall Mall Gazette says: “ Throws a new and lurid light upon some very dark 
es of Irish history, and its value on that account to the historian and the 
political student is great.’ 
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Politics—continued. 


MODERN IRELAND AND HER AGRARIAN 
PROBLEM. By Moritz J. Bonn. Translated from the 
German by T. W. Rolleston. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

“His curious detachment from the influence of controversy and_ political 
prejudice give a unique interest and value to his work. He has written a book 
which no Englishman or Irishman could have written; but for this reason it is a 
book which every Englishman and every Irishman should read.”—Daily News. 


THE ARMY IN 1906. A Policy and a Vindication. By 
the Rt. Honble. H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. Demy 8vo. 


15s. net. 

“Mr. Arnold-Forster’s remarkable work will be read with the deepest attention 
and respect by all who have the interest of the army at heart; and though many 
may differ from him, now as formerly, in reference to matters of detail, few will be 
found to deny that the principles he enunciates are in themselves absolutely sound. 

However much any may disagree with Mr. Arnold-Forster’s proposals, few 


will deny that he has given very strong reasons in support of them all.” 
—Westminster Gazette 


LORD MILNER’S WORK IN SOUTH AFRICA 
from 1897 to 1902. By W. Basil Worsfold. With Portrait 
anda Map. Demy 8vo. net. 


“will rank among the authoritative books of South African history, and 
cannot be too closely studied by all who wish to understand the South Africa of 
to-day. Information of the very best was at the disposal of this brilliant, cogent, 
and triumphant vindicator of a great State servant’s foresight and single-minded 
devotion.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


TRANSVAAL PROBLEMS: Some Notes on Current 
Politics. By Lionel Phillips. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


THE AFRICANDER LAND. By Archibald R. 
Colquhoun. With 4 Maps. Medium 8vo. 16s. net. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION OF AN 


INDIAN PROVINCE. _ By Theodore Morison, Formerly 
Principal of the Mohammedan College at Aligarh. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


The author is mainly concerned with the condition of the masses who live by 
the land, and with all that affects their position, whether as agricultural labourers, 
yeomen, tenant farmers or payers of revenue. The literature on the subject would 
fill a good sized library ; but Mr. Morison approaches it from a different standpoint 
from that usually taken by the Indian Officials—The “Manchester Guardian” says : 
“ His opinions are expressed with lucidity and moderation, and even where they 
provoke dissent they demand the closest attention.” 
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Politics—continued. 


LIFE AND LABOUR IN INDIA. BYyA. Yusuf- 


Ali, M.A., LL.M. (Cantab), M.R.A.S., Barrister-at-Law, 
of His Majesty’s Indian Civil Service. With Illustrations. Includ- 
ing Drawings by Native Artists. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


The Atheneum says :—‘‘ Mr. Murray may be congratulated on the publication, 
ina handsome illustrated volume, of an interesting work. The author shows wide 
reading and much power of description, some pathos, and also some sense of humour. 
The work is very different from the ordinary British work on India, and equally 
different, though in another way, from the Congress works, as well as from the 
French works upon our Eastern Empire. The general reader will be delighted with 
the friendly explanation of the normal inferiority of girls to boys in the Indian social 
system.” 

“This work of an Indian born and bred who has a knowledge, not only of his 
native country, but also of European life and ways of thought . . . . will prove 
profitable reading to anyone who wishes a concise, readable and trustworthy 
introduction to a knowledge of the life of India as it is.’-—Manchester Guardian. 


LICENSING AND TEMPERANCE IN 


SWEDEN, NORWAY, AND DENMARK. By Edwin 
A. Pratt, Author of ‘ The Transition in Agriculture,” “ Railways 
and their Rates,” etc. Large Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


“To all fair-minded folks who read temperance literature without the bigot’s 
spectacles we commend Liscensing and Temperance. The truth about the 
Gothenburg system is plainly told by one who honestly investigated it, and the 
principle of the Danish temperance societies of allowing their members to regard 
beer of low alcoholic strength as a temperance beverage is not only described but 
approved, though the author is a life-long abstainer. This attitude he assumes 
because he holds ‘ that the cause of sobriety—that is to say, of ‘temperance’ in the 
truest sense of the word—is greater far than the cause of extreme teetotalism.’ The 
_ book is a grave, unbiassed, and, to our thinking, an unanswerable statement.”— 
The Field. 


THE EMPIRE AND THE CENTURY. 4 Series 
of Essays on Imperial Problems and Possibilities by Fifty Writers, 
eminent in Letters, Commerce, Politics and Action. Edited with 
an Introduction by Charles Sydney Goldman and a Poem by 
Rudyard Kipling entitled ‘‘ The Heritage.” With 7 Maps. 
Medium 8vo. net. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL FINANCE. 
From the Beginning down to March 31st, 1907, made clear to 
Ratepayers. By John Holt Schooling, Author of ‘ The British 
Trade Year Book,” etc. With 57 Tables and 21 Diagrams. 
Medium 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
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Politics—continued. 


THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT AND THE 


MASSACRES. A Page of the Russian Counter-Revolution. 
By E. Séménoff. Authorized Translation from the French 
with an Introduction by Lucien Wolf. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


“This small history by Mr. E. Séménoff is a terrible indictment of the Russian 
Government, on account of its accumulation of evidence, direct and documentary 
as well as circumstantial, showing that Government not only as responsible for not 
stopping the ‘ pogroms’ which have disgraced the Tsar’s dominions these many 
years, but for directly instigating them. It is a terrible charge which is here 
formulated, and may well have moved Mr. Lucien Wolf, who contributes an 
introduction, to wonder at the change which has come over the Western nations, 
and especially England, when such things have been allowed to go on without 
protest.”—The Daily Telegraph. 


THE BRITISH TRADE YEAR BOOK. Second 
Issue (for 1906). Covering the 26 years 1880—1905, and showing 
the Course of Trade. By John Holt Schooling. With 122 
Tables, each containing several Sections of British or of Inter- 
national Trade. 75 Diagrams. 10s. 6d. net. 


This is the only book that shows the course of trade in an intelligible and 
compendious form. 

“This is going to be one of the great books of reference, universally recognized 
as such, a storehouse of sifted and ordered facts, indispensable to anyone taking 
part in current economic controversies.”—Guardian. 

“No thoughtful and patriotic Englishman, whatever his political creed, will 
refuse gratitude to Mr. Schooling for this most opportune work. The excellence of 
Mr. Schooling’s method is clear at a first glance amongst the tables.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF PAUPERS. 4 Protest 
and a Policy. By Sir Arthur Clay, Bart., Sir William Chance, 
Bart., Sir Edward Brabrook, W. A. Bailward, Miss 
K. V. Bannatyne, Thomas Mackay, Colonel  E. 
Montefiore, and Mrs. E. T. Ogilvy. With an Introduction 
by J. St. Loe Strachey. Large Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


“These papers form a strong and emphatic condemnation of the ‘dole’ system 
of government, which is becoming more and more characteristic of modern 
England, and which is viewed with so much concern by all those who value manly 
independence and individual intelligence. The book should be carefully studied by 
those sentimental but unwise people who continually cry aloud for the State to do 
this or that without pausing to recollect that every new step in that direction is 
helping to destroy all that has made the England of the past. The articles on the 
feeding of school children are especially vigorous.”—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
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Politics—continued. 


THE LAW RELATING TO THE PREVEN- 
TION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, and some 
Kindred Topics, including the Wild Birds Protection Acts. 
By Percy M. Burton, of the Inner Temple and Midland Circuit, 
Barrister-at-Law ; and Guy H. Guillum Scott, of the Inner 
Temple and South-Eastern Circuit, Barrister-at-Law. Large 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


“A trustworthy and well ordered manual, it cannot but prove welcome to many 
readers specially interested in this branch of the law.”—The Scotsman. 


LOCAL AND CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 
A Comparative Study of England, France, Prussia and the 
United States. By Percy Ashley, M.A., Lecturer at the London 
School of Economics and Political Science in the University 
of London, Author of “Modern Tariff History.” Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Military and Naval. 


THE BATTLE OF TSU-SHIMA. Between the 
Japanese and Russian Fleets, Fought on the 27th May, 1905. By 
Captain Vladimir Semenoff (one of the survivors). Translated 
by Captain A. B. Lindsay. With a Preface by Sir George 
Sydenham Clarke. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


“Tt is one of the most thrilling and touching records of naval warfare that we 
have ever read.”—The Westminster Gazette. 


FROM LIBAU TO TSU-SHIMA. A Narrative of 
the Voyage of Admiral Rojdestvensky’s Squadron to the East, 
including a detailed Account of the Dogger Bank Incident. By the 
late Eugene Politovsky, Chief Engineer of the Squadron. Trans- 
lated by Major F. R. Godfrey, R.M.L.I. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“A painful book, but a deeply interesting and a really valuable one, which will 
have a place of permanent value among the documents of the Russo-Japanese war.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


IMPERIAL STRATEGY. By the Military Corres- 
pondent of ‘‘ The Times.” With Maps. Medium 8vo. 21s. net. 


“The book is a most valuable and timely aid to the cause of national security, 
and should be read by all those who are in a position to influence the destinies of the 
Empire.”—Morning Post. 
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Military and Naval — continued. 
CAVALRY IN FUTURE WARS. By His Excel- 


lency Lt.-General Frederick von Bernhardi, Commander of 
the 7th Division of the German Army. Translated by Charles 
Sydney Goldman, Editor of ‘The Empire and the Century.” 
With an Introduction by General Sir John French, 
K.C.M.G., K.C.B., G.C.V.O. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“Here at last, in the English language, we have a really important work on the 
German cavalry at first hand.”—Broad Arrow. 

“General Von Bernhardi most certainly knows what he is talking about, and is 
equally at home when discussing matters of the highest import or other of 
comparatively trifling details; he displays a sound knowledge and judgment 
concerning all things of organization, strategy, tactics, and training ; and moreover, 
he thoroughly understands horses, so that he is enabled to offer very valuable 
service on every subject connected with them, from training of the remount to the 
economical use of horseflesh in war.”—Westminster Gazette. 


ARTILLERY AND EXPLOSIVES. Essays and 
Lectures written and delivered at various Times. By Sir Andrew 
Noble, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S. With numerous diagrams and 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 2ls. net. 


“No one can speak on the subject of modern artillery and explosives with greater 
authority than Sir Andrew Noble.”—Engineering. 


THE TRAGEDY AND COMEDY OF WAR 


HOSPITALS. Described from Personal Experiences during the 
South African War. By Sister X. With Illustrations. Square 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


“This is certainly a remarkable book, and gives a vivid picture of a side of the 
campaign with which few are familiar."—Army and Navy Gazette. 


THE GERMAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. Prepared in the 
Historical Section of the Great General Staff, Berlin. Translated 
by Colonel W. H. H. Waters, R.A., C.V.O., and Colonel 
Hubert Du Cane, R.A., M.V.O. 2 Vols. With Maps and 
Plans. Demy 8vo. 15s. net each. 


“The most valuable work in which, since its close, the war has been discussed. 
It stands alone, because it is the only work in which the war has been surveyed by 
trained and competent students of war, the only one of which the judgments are 
based on a familiarity with the modern theory of war. The best book that has yet 
appeared on the South African War.”—The Morning Post. 


THE PRESERVATION OF THE MILITIA. 
By Colonel The Duke of Bedford, K.G. Demy 8vo. In 
Paper Covers. 6d. net. 


Mr. Murray’s Recent Publications. 


Travel and Adventure. 


HANDBOOK— INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON 
New Edition—the Sixth. With 78 Maps and Plans of Towns and 
Buildings. Crown 8vo. 20s. 


FROM WEST TO EAST. Notes by the Way. By 
Sir Hubert Jerningham K.C.M.G., sometime Governor of 
Mauritius, of Trinidad, and Tobago. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. I5s. net. 


“His keen power of appreciation and easy yet vivid style enable him to present 
a most lively and captivating picture to his readers. His admirable summary of the 
terrible events of the Port Arthur siege will be valuable to military men, as his 
general observations are to those who desire information upon this most interesting 
of modern States.”—Morning Post. 


EMPIRES AND EMPERORS OF RUSSIA, 
CHINA, KOREA AND JAPAN. Notes and Recollections. 
By Monsignor Count Vay de Vaya and Luskod. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


“ His lively record of all he saw, pervaded as it is by a spirit of keen enjoyment, 
is eminently readable; while a concluding chapter on the present position and 
ideals of China and Japan is specially attractive for students of psychology, the two 
Empires being regarded to a great extent from a psychological point of view.”— 

Morning Post. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN THE PHILIPPINES 
By Mrs. Campbell Dauncey. Second Impression. With Map 
and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


“Tt is almost as good as a trip to the Philippines to read Mrs. Campbell 
Dauncey’s book ; she so vividly presents to her readers the people, the scenes and 
the customs of the island.”— World. 


MRS. BISHOP’S WORKS. New and Cheaper Edition. 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 
KOREA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 5s. net. 
THE HAWAIIAN ARCHIPELAGO. . 2s. 6d. net. 
UNBEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN. _ 2s. 6d. net. 


ADRIFT IN NEW ZEALAND. By E. Way 
F.R.G.S. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
Is. Od. net. 


. In fact, he has written much the best and most realistic book on 
back-country life in New Zealand, life as swagmen and sundowners see it, that 
I have read. . . . . I have nothing but praise for this New Zealand travel- 
book.” —Review of Reviews. 
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Travel and Adventure—continued. 


PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. The History, 
Scenery and Great Game of Manica and Sofala. By R. C. F. 
Maugham, H.B.M. Consul for the Districts of Mozambique and 
Zambezia, and for the Territory of Manica and Sofala. With Map 
and 32 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

“After a perusal of this volume, we have no basis of lack of information upon 
which to base a plea of ignorance in the future. For our author has come gallantly 
to the rescue ; he writes of scenery and natural science and sport with a charm and 
knowledge that compel us to follow him. No sportsman will read his stories of big 
game shooting without the appropriate thrill.”—The Daily Graphic. 


PEASANT LIFE IN THE HOLY LAND. By 
the Rev. C. T. Wilson, M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.G.S., Vicar of 
Totland Bay, Isle of Wight. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

“Full of what is new and cannot fail to be of general interest. It is capitally 


illustrated and ought to take a permanent place in the literature dealing with the 
Holy Land.”—A berdeen Free Press. 


MR. A. H. HALLAM MURRAY’S BEAUTIFUL COLOUR BOOKS. 


THE HIGH-ROAD OF|ON THE OLD ROAD 
EMPIRE. with Reproductions | THROUGH FRANCE 
TO FLORENCE. Reproduc- 


in Colour of 47 Water-Colour Draw- I : 

Sketches madein India. Medium 8vo. Nevinese cai Car- 
21s. net. Also a limited Edition on michael. Second Edition. Medium 
Large Paper at £2 2s. net. 8vo. 2ls. net. 


Art and Archeology. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF AESTHETICS. In Music, 


Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. By George 
Lansing Raymond, Litt.D., Professor of A®sthetics in the 
George Washington University ; formerly Professor in Princeton 
University. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
A Compendium of a system of comparative Aisthetics as presented in the 
following volumes: “Art in Theory,” “The Representative Significance of Form,” 
“Poetry as a Representative Art,” “Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture as 
Representative Arts,” “The Genesis of Art-Form,” “Rhythm and Harmony in 
Poetry and Music,” and “ Proportion and Harmony of Line and Colour in Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture.” 
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Art and Archzology—continued. 
FIVE ITALIAN SHRINES. An Account of the Monu- 


mental Tombs of S. Augustine at Pavia—S. Dominic at Bologna— 

S. Peter Martyr at Milan—The Tabernacolo at Florence—S. 

Donato at Arezzo. With an Essay on Tuscan Sculpture. By 

7 G. Waters. With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 
S. net. 


“With no little literary skill Mr. Waters has added a sketch of the career and 
personality of the men whose tombs he so lovingly describes ; the artistic and the 
human interests are so cleverly welded, and the whole treatment raises the book 
from the ranks of the commonplace. Each study is admirably illustrated both in 
entirety and detail.”—The Daily Telegraph. 


THE SHORES OF THE ADRIATIC. An 
Architectural and Archeological Pilgrimage. The Italian Side. 
By F. Hamilton Jackson. With numerous Illustrations from 
Drawings by the AutHor. Medium 8vo. Al Is. net. 


“It would be difficult to over-estimate the service which Mr. Jackson has 
rendered in conducting his readers from one to another of these rich treasuries of 
artistic and antiquarian interest, describing their natural features, recalling their 
ancient history and traditions, and providing the fullest and most informing accounts 
of their respective glories of architecture, antiquity, and art. The illustrations from 
the author’s own admirable drawings and from photographs taken specially, will 
undoubtedly assist the text of this very valuable work to stimulate in each of its 
readers ‘a desire to see with his own eyes the beautiful things described and 
illustrated’ in its absorbing pages.”— World. 


GIOVANNI ANTONIO BAZZI (Hitherto usually 
styled “Sodoma”). The Man and the Painter, 1477—1549. 
A Study. By R. H. Hobart Cust. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 2ls. net. 


REASON IN ARCHITECTURE. Lectures delivered 
at the Royal Academy of Arts, 1906. By Thomas Graham 
Jackson, R.A., M.A., F.S.A. With many IIlustrations. 
Medium 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“The book is one which ought (if they will take the trouble to study it) to be 
especially useful to amateur students of architecture, since it brings before its 
readers, in language intelligible to every educated person, a view of architecture 
with which all architects who are worth anything ought to be familiar, but with 
which the public generally are very unfamiliar.”—The Builder. 


PROF. FLINDERS PETRIE’S RESEARCHES 


IN SINAI. With Chapters by C. T. Currelly, M.A. 
With 186 Illustrations and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo, 2ls. net. > 
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Poetry. 


POEMS. By Walter de la Mare, Author of “Henry Brocken.” 
F’cap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. De La Mare has both imagination and a fine sense of melody.”—The 
Spectator. 
“Exceptionally vivacious verse. The characters from Shakespeare are hit off 
with remarkable verve and insight."—The Outlook. 


A SHORT DAY’S WORK. Original Verses, Translations 
from Heine, and Prose Essays. By Monica Peveril Turnbull. 
New and enlarged Edition. With additional Pieces and a Portrait 
in Photogravure of the Author. Crown 8vo. 


THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 4 New Text, 
with many hitherto unpublished additions. Edited by Ernest H. 
Coleridge and Rowland E. Prothero, M.V.O. With Biblio- 
graphies and Full Indices. With Portraits and _ Illustrations. 
13 Vols. (6 Vols. Lerrers, 7 Vols. Porrry). Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


DON JUAN. Complete in one Volume, with new additional Stanzas 
published for the first time in 1904. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS THE CONFESSIONS OF 
OF LORD BYRON. The LORD BYRON. A Collection 
only complete and copyright Text in of his Private Opinions of Men and 


one Volume. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. of Matters. Arranged by W. A. 
With Photogravure Portrait. Crown Lewis Bettany. With two Portraits. 


8vo. 6s. net. Square Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Novels and Belles Lettres. 


THE TRACER OF LOST PERSONS. 
Robert W. Chambers. 6s. 


THE IMPERFECT GIFT. Miss Phyllis Bottome. 6s. 
DANIEL QUAYNE. J. S. Fletcher. 6s. 


“. . both powerful and well written. . . . Daniel Quayne, the hero, 
is in literature what Frederick Walker’s heroic peasants are in art. His character 
is finely portrayed, and the reader feels that he knows him through his very silence 
and self-restraint. The fatal ending of the book is as inevitable as the concluding 
scene of a Greek tragedy. . . . The descriptions of farm life at Middlethorpe 
Grange are picturesquely given, and there is much of the charm of country life in 
the bobk.”—The Spectator. 
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Novels and Belles Lettres—continued. 


THE LONELY LADY OF GROSVENOR 
SQUARE. Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 6s. 


“A truly worthy successor to ‘ Peter’s Mother.’ "—The Standard. 

“A dainty romance.”—Morning Post. 

“A clever and interesting story, which enlists and holds the attention by 
characterization and charm of presentation.”—Daily Telegraph. 


SPRINGTIME. H. C. Bailey. 6s. 


“ Exquisitely written. . . . The most charming romance I have read for a 
long time.”—Truth. 

“The gallantry, and spirit and humour, and romance of the novel are entirely 
delightful.”—The Globe. 


ABBOTS VERNEY. Miss R. Macaulay. 6s. 


“A clever book—unusually so; a thoughtful, judicious, well-developed book, 
full of interesting people.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“A singularly clever novel.”—Truth. 


PERIWINKLE. Miss Lily Grant Duff. 6s. 


“* Undine’ will naturally be the association suggested to the minds of the 
readers of Miss Grant Duff's remarkable novel. The link exists; the suggestion 
produces contrast, and, indeed, does not go beyond coincidence. As the great 
German’s immortal creation is soulless, so is the irresponsible creature of this 
author’s richly endowed fancy. . . . This is not a novel to be dissected, or even 
fully defined, within our space, it is a wonderful work of imagination, a fine freak of 
fancy, extremely, even painfully, analytical, with a deep note of sympathy with the 
universal sorrow. . . . That the writer possesses quite extraordinary talent, and 
that the work abounds in beauty, we are more than ready to recognize 

‘all the world,’ ourselves included, will be ready to welcome the successor to 
Periwinkle.’”"—The World. 


REZANOV. | Mrs. Gertrude Atherton. 6s. 


“Mrs. Atherton is the most distinguished of the American lady novelists of the 
day. . . . In comparison with her former novels, ‘ Rezénov’ deals less with 
outward circumstances. It is rather a representation of the development of a soul 
—but in this sphere too, Mrs. Atherton has proved her master hand.”—Translated 
from HERMAN CONRAD, in Der Tag, Berlin. 


THE ADVENTURES OF COMMANDER 
McTURK. C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 6s 


SUZANNE. Miss V. Hawtrey. 
THE SPOILS OF VICTORY. B. Paul Neuman. 
A BENEDICK IN ARCADY. Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
THE FACE OF CLAY, Horace A, Vachell, 
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Novels and Belles Lettres—continued. 


A New Cheap Edition of Popular Novels, 2s. 6d. net each. 
TRISTRAM OF BLENT. Anthony Hope. 
THE PINCH OF PROSPERITY. Horace A. Vachell. 
MOTH AND RUST. Miss Mary Cholmondeley. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. The Story of a Social 
War. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“* It gives a striking picture of an England of 1918, with an imagined Socialist 
Government, sans army, sans navy, sans colonies, sans everything, except rates 
and taxes; which the upper and middle classes pay, and the rest live on. The 
upsetting of the Government and a return to the old order is very ingeniously 
worked out. The book is extremely well written, it contains some very striking 
passages and characters.’’—The Globe. 

‘“ A clever story, abundant in word satire, amusement, excitement, and even 
instruction. . . It is excellent fun, and beneath the fun lies meaning. The 
book should be read. Of its kind it is one of the best that has appeared in 
recent years.’’—Evening Standard. 


SIMLA VILLAGE TALES; or, Folk-Tales from 
the Himalayas. By Alice Elizabeth Dracott. With Illus- 
trations. Large Crown 8vo. 


‘* This book will be a delight both to the student of .folk-lore and the lover of 
fairy tales for their own sake, and the illustrations like the letterpress, make the 
reader wish for another volume.’’—The Guardian. 


A SPECIAL BOOK FOR COLLECTORS. 


THE TRIUMPHS OF PETRARCH. Translated 
into English by Henry Boyd. With an Introduction by 
Signor Guido Biagi, Librarian of the Royal Medicean Laurentian 
Library in Florence. With 6 Facsimiles in Photogravure of XVI 
Century Etchings of the Triumphs. 4to. £8 8s. net. A specially 
choice Edition has been printed on vellum, and is limited to 
10 copies (for sale in this country), price 63 guineas. 

A work. designed to bea joy tothe elect. . . . It is claimed that ‘never 
before had Petrarch so fine a setting for his work,’ and it is likely that never before, 
even in the luxurious library of a Cardinal of the Renaissance, has a more elabor- 
ately beautiful work been seen.’’—DailyTelegraph. 
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Novels and Belles Lettres—continued. 
SAMUEL SMILES’ WORKS. A Cheap Edition. Large 


Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. each volume. 

SELF-HELP. (Also an Edition in Paper 
Covers, Is. net.) 

THRIFT. 

Duty. 

CHARACTER. 

THE HUGUENOTs. 

MEN OF INVENTION AND INDUSTRY. 

LIFE OF ROBERT DICK. 

THE LIFE OF A SCOTCH NATURALIST. 


WORKS OF GEORGE BORROW. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece. 


Edition. 


Red cloth, gilt back, with extra Illustrations. 


Lives of the Engineers. & Vols. 

VERMUYDEN, MYDDLETON, PERRY, 
JAMES BRINDLEY—Early Engineers. 

SMEATON AND RENNIE — Harbours, 
Lighthouses and Bridges. 

METCALFE AND TELFORD—History of 
Roads. 

BOULTON AND WatTt— The Steam 
Engine. 

GEORGE AND ROBERT STEPHENSON— 
The Locomotive. 


Thin Paper 


F’cap 8vo. In limp 


leather, 2s. 6d. net ; limp cloth, 2s. net. 
THE BIBLE IN SPAIN— THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN 


ROMANY RYE — 


LAVENGRO — 


WILD WALES 


ROMANO LAVO LIL; or, The Word Book of the Gypsy 


Language. 


Large Crown 8vo. 6s. 


This book has been out of print for many years, but the revived interest in 
Borrow’s writings has called for a reprint. 


Law. 


THE AUSTINIAN THEORY OF LAW. 


Being 


an Edition of Lectures I, V and VI of Austin’s ‘* Jurisprudence,” 
and of Austin’s “ Essay on the Uses of the Study of Jurisprudence.” 
With Critical Notes and Excursus by W. Jethro Brown, 
LL.D., Litt.D., of the Middle Temple, Barrister - at - Law. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“We are praising this book not for the sake of Austin, but for that of 


Prof. Brown. 
requires.” —A theneum. 


His numerous notes and excursus furnish exactly what the student 
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Law—continued. 


ACT OF STATE IN 


ENGLISH LAW. By 


W. Harrison Moore, of the Middle Temple, Barrister at Law; 
Author of “ The Constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia.” 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Moore has evidently bestowed on the theme much care and attention, and 
every person interested in the elucidation of what an Act of State really is certainly 
cannot wish for a clearer exposition on the question.”—Law Times. 


THE INVENTORS’ 


GUIDE TO PATENT 


‘LAW, AND THE NEW PRACTICE. By James 
Roberts, Author of ‘“ The Grant and Validity of British Patents 


for Inventions,” etc. 


In Paper Covers. 


Is. net. 


Medical. 
THE NERVOUS SYSTEM OF VERTEBRATES. 


By J. B. Johnston, Ph.D., 
Virginia University. With 180o Illustrations. 


CANCER OF THE 


Professor of Zoology in West 
15s. net. 


BREAST AND ITS 


OPERATIVE TREATMENT. By W. Sampson Handley, 


M.S. (Lond.), F.R.C.S., Assistant 


Professor, 


Hunterian 


Hospital ; 
12s. 6d. net. 


Medium 8vo. 


Surgeon to Middlesex 
R.C.S. With Illustrations. 


“His views are somewhat novel, but are well supported by the evidence he 
brings forward, and are of vital importance to all surgeons.”— 


The Medical Annual, 1906. 


LECTURES DELIVERED AND PUBLISHED UNDER THE 
AUTHORITY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


PROBLEMS IN ANIMAL 


METABOLISM. By J. B. 
Leathes, Lecturer on Physiology in 


the Medical School of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


CHEMISTRY OF THE 

ALBUMENS. By S.B. Schryver, 
D.Sc. (Lond.), Ph.D. (Leipzig), Lec- 
turer in Physiological Chemistry to 
University College, London. With 
Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MORPHOLOGY OF 
NORMAL AND PATHO- 


LOGICAL BLOOD. _ By 
G. A. Buckmaster, M.A., D.M. 
(Oxford), Lecturer on Physiology in 
St. George’s Hospital Medical School. 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“*One of the most important ccntributions to 

the literature of its — that has appeared 

within recent years. It is full of new and 
suggestive facts which no scientific practitioner 
ot medicine can afford to neglect." — Medical 


Times, 
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Science. 


RECENT ADVANCES IN THE STUDY OF 
VARIATION, HEREDITY AND EVOLUTION. By 
Robert H. Lock, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. With Portraits and other Illustratlons. Crown 8vo. 


7s. 6d. net. 


INTRODUCTION—EVOLUTION—THE THEORY OF NATURAL SELECTION— 
BIOMETRY—THE THEORY OF MUTATION—THE OLDER HYBRIDISTS—MENDELISM 
—RECENT CYTOLOGY—CONCLUDING CHAPTER. 


NOTEWORTHY FAMILIES—(SCIENCE). An 
Index to the Kinships in near Degrees between Persons whose 
Achievements are Honourable, and have been Publicly Recorded. 
By Francis Galton, D.C.L., Hon.D.Sc. (Camb.), F.R.S., and 
Edgar Schuster, Galton Research Fellow in Natural Eugenics. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


CLOUD STUDIES. By Arthur W. Clayden. With 62 


Full-page Illustrations. Square Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

“One of the works which is not only worth reading, but worth buying. Mr. 
Clayden writes shortly but all he says is fresh, solid and interesting, while the 
beautifully reproduced photographs of clouds are the finest we have seen.”— 

Symons’s Meteorological Magazine. 


MR. MURRAY’S PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 
Large 8vo. Cloth extra. 6s. net per Volume. Latest Volumes. 
EARTHQUAKES. inthe} INFECTION AND 
Light of the New Seismology. By IMMUNITY. By George S. 
Clarence Edward Dutton, Major in Sternberg, M.D., Surgeon-General to 
the United States’ Army. Illustrated. the United States Army, retired. 


Gardening and Nature. 


ROBINSON’S THE ENGLISH FLOWER 
GARDEN. New Edition. Illustrated with many Engravings 
on Wood. Medium 8vo. I5s. net. 


AN IDLER IN THE WILDS. By Tickner Edwardes, 
Author of “Sidelights of Nature.” With Illustrations. Square 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

“We have seldom handled a work on natural history with greater pleasure 
than An Idler in the Wilds. The author has the pen of a poet and the pencil of a 
painter. The letterpress and the illustrations alike approach perfection. The bulk 
of the volume deals with various phases of bird-life and everywhere we find the 
sure touch of a master and the sympathy of a lover.”—-Methodist Times. 
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Theology. 
THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN THE GOSPELS. 


A Commentary on the Synoptic Narrative. By the late Rev. 
George Salmon, D.D., Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Edited by the Rev. Newport J. D. White, D.D. Demy 8vo. 
5s. net. 
‘“Whether you think of the man or of his subject, the book is quite priceless. 
If your thought be of the man, you remember his vast knowledge, not in theology 
only but in other learning, of his honest effort to face his own difficulties, of his 
lucid and often humourous powers of expression. As to his subject, it is one of the 
moving questions of our time, and is in a fair way to be solved to the more con- 
firmation of the faith. Clearly we should not have known Dr. Salmon thoroughly 
if this volume had been withheld.’’—The Outlook. 


THE BIBLE DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT. 
Six Lectures given in Westminster Abbey. By H. C. Beeching, 
M.A., D.Litt., Author of “The Apostles’ Creed”; and Alexander 
Nairne, M.A., Professor of Hebrew in King’s College, London. 
Large Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

“* Out of the great controversy which is raging in the newspapers over the 
New Theology, one thing has emerged clear and emphatic. It is the advisability 
of knowing what the Bible says before we either approve or condemn it. What 
does it say, for example, about Atonement? The answer will be found in ‘The 
Bible Doctrine of Atonement.’’’—The Expository Times. 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED. | Six Lectures delivered 
in Westminster Abbey. By H. C. Beeching, M.A., D.Litt., 
Canon of Westminster Abbey. Large Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE HOLY EUCHARIST, with other Occasional 
Papers. By the Rev. P. N. Waggett, Of the Society of 
St. John the Evangelist, Cowley. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

‘“The work of a thinker who has in him something of the poet and the 
mystic, who yet is no recluse or vague dreamer, but is in close and living contact 
with the facts of life and with the thoughts which men are thinking in the veritable 
world of to-day. It is the work of a scribe instructed unto the Kingdom of 
Heaven, who brings forth out of the unfailing treasure things new and old. 

; There is much else in this volume which is worthy of attentive con- 
sideration. There are passages which show a penetrating knowledge of human 
nature which exhibit a mind neither cynical nor unduly optimistic, but which 
understands and sympathizes. It abounds in sentences of rare beauty and insight.’’ 

—Guardian. 


THE SEVENFOLD GIFTS. Instructions and Prayers 
for the use of Candidates for Confirmation. By Miss M. 
Wolseley-Lewis. 16mo. 2s. 6d. net. 
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Theology—continued. 
TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD IN RELIGION. 


Six Lectures delivered at Cambridge to Undergraduates in the Lent 
Term, 1906. By William Ralph Inge, D.D., Vicar of All Saints, 
Ennismore Gardens; formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
and of Hertford College, Oxford; Hon. D.D. Aberdeen. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. net. 


THE MANY-SIDED UNIVERSE. A Study, specially 
Addressed to young People. By C. M. E. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE. By Rowland 
E. Prothero, M.V.O. Cloth, Demy 8vo, 5s. net; also with the 
Psalter, bound in leather, 12mo, 5s. net. 


THE CONVOCATION PRAYER BOOK. Being 


the Book of Common Prayer, according to the use of the Church of 
England, with altered Rubrics. Showing what would be the condition 
of the Book if amended in conformity with the recommendations of 
the Convocations of Canterbury and York in the year 1879. Post 8vo. 


5s. net. 


CANON MOBERLY’S WORKS. Cheap Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net each. 
ATONEMENT AND PERSONALITY. 
MINISTERIAL PRIESTHOOD. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S SMALLER  DIC- 
TIONARY OF THE BIBLE. With Maps and IIlustrations. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


‘* Dr. Smith’s smaller Bible Dictionary, like his larger works of the same 
nature, has long been recognized as a standard authority. Containing over 600 
pages and many fine and most useful illustrations, this handsome new edition at 
half-a-crown is a marvel of cheapness. Sunday School Teachers and other young 


students of the Bible will find the book full of serviceable knowledge.’’— 
Christian World. 


SIR ALFRED LYALL’S ASIATIC STUDIES : 


Religious and Social. 2 Vols. Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo. 
5s. net each. 


DEAN STANLEY’S WORKS. A Cheap Edition. 
2s. 6d. net each Vol. 
CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. | Essays on Ecclesiastical Subjects. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWISH CHURCH. With Portraits, 
Maps and Plans. 3 Vols. 
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Wisdom of the East Series. 


Pott 16mo. Cloth limp. 


THE TEACHINGS OF ZOROASTER AND THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF THE PARSI RELIGION. From the Zend 


Avesta. Translated with Introduction by Dr. S. A. Kapapia, Lecturer 
University College, London. 2s. net. 


MUSINGS OF A CHINESE MYSTIC. Selections from the Philo- 
sophy of Chuang Tza. With an Introduction by LIONEL GILEs, M.A. (Oxon.), 
Assistant at the British Museum. 2s. net. 


THE WAY OF THE BUDDHA. By Hersert Baynes, M.R.A.S., 
Author of “‘The Ideals of the East,” “‘The Idea of God and the Moral 
Sense,” etc. 2s. net. 


THE AWAKENING OF THE SOUL. From the Arabic of IBn 
TuFAaIL. Translated with Introduction by PAuL BRONNLE, Ph.D. 
Is. 6d. net. 


THE DUTIES OF THE HEART. By Rass: Bacuye. Translated 
from the Hebrew with Introduction by Epwin CoL.ins, Hollier Hebrew 
Scholar, U.C.L. Is. net. 


THE SAYINGS OF LAO TZU. From the Chinese. Translated with 


Introduction by LIONEL GILEs, of the British Museum. Is. net. 


THE RELIGION OF THE KORAN. With Introduction by ARTHUR 


N. WoLLAsTON, C.I.E. Is. net. 


WOMEN AND WISDOM OF JAPAN. With Introduction by 


S. TAKAISHI. Is. net. 


THE CLASSICS OF CONFUCIUS. 


I—TuHE Book oF History (SHu-KinG). Is. net. 
II—THE Book oF OpEs (SHI-KING). By L. CRANMER-Byna. Is. net. 


THE ROSE GARDEN OF SA’DI. Selected and Rendered from the 


Persian with Introduction by L. CRANMER-ByNG. Is. net. 


THE INSTRUCTIONS OF PTAH-HOTEP AND THE 
INSTRUCTIONS OF KE GEMNI: The Oldest Books in the 
World. ee the Egyptian. Translated with Introduction by BATTISCOMBE 
G. GuNN. Is. net. 


THE WISDOM OF ISRAEL. Being Extracts from the Babylonian 
Talmud and Midrash Rabboth. From the Aramaic. Translated with 
Introduction by Epw1n Is. net. 


SA’DI’S SCROLL OF WISDOM. By Sunaixn Sa’pi. With an 


Introduction by ARTHUR N. WoLLasTon, C.I.E. Is. net. 
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General Literature. 


THE ART OF THE SINGER. Practical Hints about 
Vocal Technique and Style. By W. J. Henderson. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. Latest Volume in the Musical Series. 


‘We commend this most suggestive and helpful work to ali vocalists.’’— 
Yorkshire Post. 


THE DEDICATED LIFE. An Address delivered to the 
Students of the University: of Edinburgh on January toth, 1907. 
By the Right Honourable R. B. Haldane, K.C., M.P., 


Lord Rector of the University. In Paper Covers. Is. net. 


FROM DECEMBER TO DECEMBER. The Day 
Book of Melisande. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

‘* A new day-book, from December to December, has just been added to the 
number of day-books which have latterly been the fashion. It is written by a 
woman, and containing in prose and verse her reflections on life and love and 
religion. To some people this work will appeal very strongly.’’—Westminster 
Gazette. 


Periodicals. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. A Quarterly Journal of Scientific Thought. Edited 
by N. H. Alcock, M.D., and W. G. Freeman, B.Sc., F.L.S. 
No. 4. April. 5s. net. 


THE CHEMICAL CO-ORDINATION OF | THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE 
THE ACTIVITIES OF THE BODIES. COLOUR AND CONSTITUTION OF 
ERNEST H. STARLING, M.D., ORGANIC COMPOUNDS. 
F.R.S. AULD, PH.D 


Rock Fotps. E. H. L. Scuwarz, | THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED TER- 
A.R.C.S., F.G.S. Illustrated. TIARY VERTEBRATA OF EGYPT. 
C. W. ANDREws, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE AGRI- 
CULTURIST. HENRY E. ARMSTRONG, 
THE RELATIONSHIP OF MINING TO Pa-D:, LL.D., 
SciENCE. W. E. LisHMAN, M.A., | MopERN PLANT-BREEDING METHODS. 
M.InsT.M.E. R. H. BirFEN, M.A. Illustrated. 


RECENT EXPERIMENTAL WORK ON | THE DANGER OF FLIES. ARTHUR E. 
OsMOTIC PRESSURE. JAMES C. SHIPLEY, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
MA. Pu.D., D.Sc. ON THE USE OF SOLUBLE PRUSSIAN 

BLUE IN’ INVESTIGATING THE 

THE REFORM OF THE MEDICAL REDUCING POWER OF _ LIVING 


CURRICULUM: A REJOINDER. JOHN ANIMAL TIssuES. By D. FRASER 
WabpE, D.Sc. Harris, M.A., B.Sc. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FISHERY  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS. JAMES JOHNSTONE. 
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Periodicals—continued. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CLASSICAL 
ASSOCIATION. October, 1906. With Rules and List of 
Members. In Paper Covers. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF 
COMPARATIVE LEGISLATION. Edited for the Society 
by Sir John Macdonell, C.B., LL.D., and Edward Manson. 
New Series. No. XVI. 5s. net. 


CONTENTS: CouNCIL AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE SOCIETY— 
‘THE RIGHT HON. SIR ARTHUR WILSON, K.C.I.E. PORTRAIT AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
NoTICE—NOTES ON THE EASEMENT OF LIGHT IN ENGLAND AND ELSEWHERE. 
By H. A. DE CoLyarR, K.C.—FOREIGN LAW AND THE CONTROL OF ADVER- 
TISEMENTS IN PUBLIC PLACES. By W. J. BARNARD ByYLEs, EsQ.—THE 
JURISDICTION OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL. By SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, BART. 
—THE REGULATION OF MoTors aT HOME AND ABROAD. By EDWARD 
MANSON, Esgo.—THE FATE OF THE ROMAN-DUTCH LAW IN THE BRITISH 
CoLoniEs. By R. W. LEE, Esg.—INTERNATIONAL LAW ASSOCIATION AT 
BERLIN. By Baty, EsQg., D.C.L.—CHILDREN’S Courts. By 
‘THOMAS RAWLING BRIDGWATER, EsQ.—CONFLICT OF LAWS WITHIN THE 
EMPIRE: BANKRUPTCY AND COMPANY WINDING-UP. By PROFESSOR HARRISON 
MooRE—BaRGAINS WITH MONEY LENDERS. By Tuomas Baty, Esg., D.C.L. 
—REVIEW OF LEGISLATION, 1905—NOTEs. 


Educational. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE LEAGUE OF 
THE EMPIRE. 


LECTURES ON BRITISH COLONIZATION 
AND EMPIRE, 1600—1783. By F. A. Kirkpatrick, M.A., 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


EMPIRE BUILDERS. By the Rev. W. K. Stride, M.A., 
of Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The above two series of lectures, which have been prepared under the auspices 
of THE LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE, are specially suitable for delivery in schools and 
institutions, They may either be delivered verbatim, or serve as the quarry out of 
which schoolmasters can hew their own material. Lantern slides to illustrate the 
lectures may be purchased or hired from THE LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE, Caxton 
Hall, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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Educational—continued. 


MURRAY’S SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. By A. J. 
Pressland, M.A., Edinburgh Academy. Without Answers, 2s. ; 
With Answers, 2s. 6d. ; ‘Saude Exercises for Homework, 


with Notes on Method, 6d. 


This book, which is intended for use in the new Secondary Schools with boys 
and girls between the ages of ten and seventeen, is written to suit modern require- 


ments. 


All the examples are original, and they have been repeatedly revised in the 


class-room during the last twenty years. They are designed to suit practical needs, 
not to meet the fancies of particular examiners nor to perpetuate useless traditions. 


The book of SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES 


is intended to afford 


examples for home work and to relieve the pupil from the necessity of carrying his 


book daily between school and home. 


Though primarily intended for use with this 


volume it will be found to fit in with any modern text-book on Arithmetic. 


WORD PICTURES IN 
RHYME (Causeries Rimées). 


A First French Book for Beginners. 
By Mrs. S. C. Boyd, late Inspector in 
Modern Languages and Oral Examiner 
in French for the Civil Service in 
Natal. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. Is. 6d. 


GEOMETRY. an Elementary 
Treatise on the Theory and Practice 
of Euclid. Revised Edition. By S. O. 
Andrew, M.A., Headmaster of the 
Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. 
F’cap 8vo. 2s. An Edition, with 
Answers, is published for the use of 
Teachers, 2s. 6d 


EXERCISES IN PHYSICS. 
For the use of Schools. By J. H. 
Leonard, B.Sc. (Lond.), and W. H. 
Salmon, B.A. (Camb.), B.Sc. (Lond.) 
Crown 8vo. With or without Answers. 
Is. 


A PRIMER OF PSYCH- 


OLOGY. By Laura Brackenbury, 
M.A. (Dub.) With Examination 
Papers. F’cap 8vo. Is. 


The HISTORICAL STUDY 
of the MOTHER TONGUE 
An Introduction to Philological 
Method. By Henry Cecil Wyld, 
Baines Professor of English Language 
and Philology in the University of 
Liverpool. Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE PLACE OF THE 
MOTHER TONGUE IN 
NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION. Demy 8vo. Is. 


A pamphlet dealing with the historical study 
of the Englsh language, and containing sugges- 
tions for a scheme of instruction for secondary 


schools. 
SELECTIONS FROM 


THUCYDIDES, Book VI. 
Edited, with Vocabulary and Notes, 
by Percy Ure, Assistant Lecturer in 
Greek at the University College, 
Cardiff. 2s. 6d. 


LE FRANCAIS, PARLE 


ET ECRIT. Livre des Com- 
mencants. By A. Stallworthy, M.A., 
Senior Modern Language Master at 
the Royal Grammar School, New- 
catsle-on-Tyne. 3s. 6d 


BOYLE, SON & WATCHURST. Printers, Warwick Square, E.C. 
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Art. I—LABOUR AND SOCIALISM IN AUSTRALIA. 


1. Report of the Labour Department of New Zealand, 1906. 

2. The Labour Movement in Australasia; a Study in 
Social Democracy. London: Constable, 1907. 

3. Democracy versus Socialism. By Max Hirsch. Mel- 
bourne, 1906. 

4. The Melbourne ‘ Age,’ and other newspapers. 


Socrauism entered Australian politics with the appearance 
of the Australian Labour party. The formation of parties 
representing the manual workers as a class was a 
consequence of the disastrous strike which convulsed all 
Australia during the year 1890. The unions, which had 
entered light-heartedly on this tremendous struggle, were 
left by it in a shattered condition. Their financial re- 
sources were exhausted; and their members, who had 
sacrificed between 1,500,000/. and 2,000,000/. in wages, and 
thousands of whom found themselves penniless and dis- 
placed by non-union men, left them in large numbers. 
Trade-unionism had to be built up again by long-continued 
and painstaking effort. The lesson, however, which the 
unions and their leaders drew from this defeat—the im- 
possibility of a successful industrial war with employers 
when the latter were really determined to resist—has 
deeply influenced the political history of Australia, for 
it led to the determination to concentrate the forces of 
Labour on the political field, and to make of the unions 
a political machine for the creation and maintenance of 
separate political Labour parties, in the hope that, by so 
doing, Labour might achieve by legislation what it had 
failed to enforce by industrial warfare. 

The conditions for the organisation of a Labour party 
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were and are more favourable in Australia than in the 
mother-country or in the United States. Parties of his- 
torical origin, having fixed political traditions, have not yet 
had time to develope. Party distinctions exist, but they 
are mainly based on economic differences. In the earlier 
days the land question had been the most important 
factor in determining political groupings, On the one 
side stood the pastoralists, holding land under long leases 
from the Crown, and their adherents; on the other stood 
all those who desired the land to be made accessible to 
cultivators. When this question was decided, the fiscal 
question became the solvent separating men into different 
camps. But, strange to say, the working classes have 
not been united on this issue. In Victoria, it is- true, 
practically all of them are, and for many years have been, 
Protectionists; but in New South Wales the great 
majority of the workers are Free-traders. In the other 
States they are more or less divided on this quéstion. 
Moreover, Free-trade has not become identified with 
Liberalism or Protection with Conservatism. In Victoria 
the majority of men of advanced political thought are 
Protectionists, whereas the majority of the Conservative 
or reactionary classes are Free-traders. In New South 
Wales it is just the other way. Moreover, in no State 
was there any political party to which the working 
classes were so bound by ties of sentiment or tradition 
that their detachment from it would offer any serious 
difficulty. Nor was or is there any party organisation 
capable of offering strong resistance. Consequently, the 
principal obstacles which have so far prevented the 
aggregation of the manual-labour classes into a separate 
and independent party in the United Kingdom and the. 
United States have, so far, had no existence in Australia. 
Even the fiscal question forms no difficulty in Victoria, 
where nearly all wage-earners are Protectionists. In the 
other States, where this issue might have divided the 
wage-earners, the difficulty was avoided by the party 
leaving it an open question, on which its members might 
differ, as long as they conformed to the Labour platform. 

Another favourable condition arises from the recent 
settlement of cultivators upon much of the land of 
Australia. These settlers were mostly successful miners, 
shearers, sailors, and other manual labourers, who, in 
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becoming farmers, have not changed the class feeling 
which they imbibed as wage-workers. Where the original 
settlers still hold the land, as is the case over large areas 
in Queensland, New South Wales, and Western Australia, 
they generally vote for the Labour party. Thus the leader 
of the Federal Labour party represented, and several of 
its members still represent, constituencies which are 
mainly composed of land-owning farmers. 

As a result of these favourable conditions, as well as 
of the energy and organising capacity of the leaders, the 
establishment of a Labour party, based on trade-unionism, 
was immediately and permanently successful. At the 
next general election (1892) five Labour members were 
returned in Victoria, the total numbers of the Legislative 
Assembly being 95; three other members, moreover, 
though not returned as Labour members, habitually voted 
with them. Since then the strength of the Labour party 
has steadily increased. It now consists of eighteen 
members, in an assembly the total membership of which 
has been reduced to sixty-eight owing to an amendment 
of the electoral law. There being three parties, the 
Opposition consists of these Labour members and eleven 
others, and is officially led by the leader of the Labour 
party, Mr M. G. Prendergast. 

In New South Wales the new party was even more 
successful. The general election took place in 1891; and 
36 Labour members were sent to a House consisting of 
141 members. This great success, however, was not 
maintained. In 1894 the number of Labour members 
was reduced to 27 in a House which, owing to a change in 
the electoral law, had been reduced to 125 members, In 
1895, after a dissolution, the number was further reduced 
to 19. Since that date, however, the party has steadily 
added to its parliamentary strength. It now consists of 
25 members in a House which, owing to a further amend- 
ment of the electoral law, has a total membership of 90. 
The House also contains four members who are not of 
the Labour party but who usually vote with it. 

In Queensland the Labour party entered Parliament 
at the general election of 1893. Owing to a system 
peculiarly favourable to plural voting, it sent no more 
than 15 representatives to a House of 72 members, 
Plura] voting was abolished in 1902, when the system of 
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‘one adult one vote’ was adopted. At the ensuing general 
election 35 Labour members were elected. A coalition 
government was then formed, containing two members of 
the Labour party. 

South Australia returned three Labour members in 
1891, all to the Legislative Council. In 1894, however, it 
also elected eleven members to the Legislative Assembly, 
then consisting of 54 members. These numbers were 
increased to twelve members of the Assembly and six of 
the Council by the general election of 1896. At the 
present time the Labour party holds twenty seats in the 
Assembly, reduced to 42 members, and only two in the 
Legislative Council. Owing to an arrangement made 
with the leader of the Opposition, prior to the general 
election of 1905, Mr Price, the leader of the Labour party, 
has become Premier in a coalition government composed 
of members of these two parties. 

In the other States of the Commonwealth, Tasmania 
and Western Australia, the Labour party is of later 
origin. In Tasmania it is represented by 7 members in 
the Legislative Assembly (consisting of 35 members), and 
in Western Australia by 15 in the Legislative Assembly 
(consisting of 50 members), and one in the Legislative 
Council. This represents a decline of representation, 
for in the preceding Parliament the Labour party held 
22 seats in the Assembly, and, with the support of four 
Independents, held the reins of government. 

So much for the Labour party in the several State 
Parliaments. In the sphere of the Commonwealth it has 
been even more successful. The first Commonwealth 
Parliament was elected in 1900. The Labour party 
returned on that occasion 18 members of the House of 
Representatives and ten members of the Senate. At the 
ensuing general election, held in 1903, the Labour party 
materially increased its strength, It elected 27 members 
to the House of Representatives and 15 to the Senate. 
As the House of Representatives consisted of 76 members 
and the Senate of 36, the Labour party held slightly 
more than one-third of the seats in the former House 
and nearly one-half the seats in the Senate. The re- 
maining seats were held as follows:—The Opposition, 
consisting of Free-traders and independent Protectionists, 
led by Mr G. H. Reid, numbered 33 in the House of 
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Representatives and 13 in the Senate. The Government 
party, all Protectionists, led by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Deakin, numbered 16 in the House of Representatives 
and 8 in the Senate. It will thus be seen that the party 
holding the smallest number of seats had grasped the 
reins of government, and must have been supported by 
one of the other parties. The Labour party rendered 
this support. 

The last elections, which took place in December 1906, 
may materially alter the relations of parties to each 
other. The Ministerial party, having gained one seat in 
the House of Representatives and lost five seats in the 
Senate, now consists of 17 and 3 members in the House 
and the Senate respectively. The Opposition, including 
independent Protectionists, has lost one seat in the House 
and has gained five in the Senate. It now consists of 32 
representatives and 18 senators. The divergence of its 
two sections on the fiscal question has, however, become 
more pronounced. The Labour party, while losing one 
seat in the House, has maintained its strength in the 
Senate, and consists now of 26 and 15 members respec- 
tively. The principal result of these changes is that the 
anti-socialist opposition in the Senate, consisting of 
exactly one-half the number of senators, is now strong 
enough to reject any concession to the Labour party 
which might be made in the House of Representatives— 
a condition which seems to militate against a successful 
renewal of the alliance between the Government and the 
Labour party. An alliance between the Ministerial party 
and the Opposition, even if the irreconcilable Protec- 
tionists stood out, would have a small majority in each 
House, thus enabling the Government to be carried on. 
Great difficulties, personal and political, however, stand 
in the way of this consummation. 

The slight check to the growth of the Labour party 
applied through the late elections, is due to two causes 
One is that the anti-socialist electors had gained a 
clearer conception of the aims of the Labour party, and 
were slightly better organised than on previous occasions. 
The other, and more potent, is that in Queensland a split 
had occurred in the ranks of the Labour party itself, 
which deprived it of three seats each in the House and 
in the Senate. As far as this latter cause is concerned, 
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the check to the progress of the Labour party is not 
likely to be permanent. 

The representation of the States in the new Legisla- 
ture is as follows :— 


HovseE oF REPRESENTATIVES. 


position, 
Ministerial oP: 
Protectionists, 


¥ree-traders. | Protectionists, 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland. . , 
South Australia . 
. West Australia . 
Tasmania . . 


Total... 


position. 
Ministerial oP 
Protectionists. 


:'Free-traders. | Protectionists. 


New South Wales 2 
Victoria =. 2 
Queensland. . . 
South Australia . 
West Australia 
Tasmania . . . 


Total. . . 14 


The Labour party draws much of its strength from 
those States whose large and only partly developed 
territory is occupied by a scanty population, viz. Queens- 
land and Western Australia. This condition is particu- 
larly noticeable in the Senate, owing to the fact that 
each State elects the same number of senators, regardless 
of differences in the number of their population. Thus 
five out of the six senators elected by Queensland to the 
late Senate were Labour members; and in the present 
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Senate all the West Australian senators belong to the 
same party. All the New South Wales senators, on the 
other hand, belong to the Opposition. This is owing to 
the large preponderance of Free-traders in that State. 

In order that the political situation may be under- 
stood, attention must also be drawn to the fact that the 
Government party stands alone in being united on the 
fiscal question. They are all Protectionists. The anti- 
socialist opposition in the House of Representatives is 
composed of two Victorian Free-traders, three from South 
Australia, three from Tasmania, three from Queensland, 
and eleven from New South Wales. It also contains 
eight Victorian Protectionists, and one from Western 
Australia. The Labour party, the members of which, 
outside of Victoria, are elected regardless of their fiscal 
faith, contains, as far as now ascertainable, twelve 
Free-traders and fourteen Protectionists. Moreover, the 
Government party, all Protectionists, contains a prepon- 
derating number of men who otherwise display strong 
democratic tendencies with socialistic colouring. The 
‘Opposition, composed of Free-traders and independent 
Protectionists, is more conservative, though it embraces 
a considerable number of Radical Democrats, and is 
united upon the one issue, resistance to socialism. The 
Labour party, also composed of Free-traders and Pro- 
tectionists, is now unanimously in favour of socialism. 

The.electoral successes of the Labour party are largely 
due to its. superior organisation. While the other parties 
have hitherto lacked any permanent organisation, and 
have depended upon such temporary organisations as 
might be evolved ad hoc:on the eve of general elections, 
the Labour party has created a permanent organisation 
of remarkable efficiency and discipline. 

_. Its permanent body consists of the members of the 
trade-unions, all. of whom are bound to vote for selected 
Labour candidates under penalty of expulsion from their 
union. The union leaders are also the political leaders 
‘of the party ; and nearly all its parliamentary and muni- 
cipal representatives have won their spurs as members of 
unions. The political organisation is, in most of the 
States, known as ‘ The Labour Political League.’ It has 
created branches in every subdivision of such electorates 
as it may “hope eventually to carry. These branches, 
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of which all trade-unionists are ipso facto members, look 
after the enrolment of electors favourable to Labour 
views, and nominate parliamentary and municipal candi- 
dates. Each branch sends delegates to a conference of 
all the branches within an electorate, which conference 
selects the parliamentary candidate of the party for such 
electorate, subject to the approval of the General State 
Committee. In each State there is a permanent General 
Committee of the party, chosen annually, which co- 
ordinates and supervises the activities of the branches 
and possesses large powers of direction. Once a year 
all the branches within a State send delegates to a con- 
ference at which the General Committee is elected and 
the platform and constitution of the party are confirmed 
or amended. Every third year an Inter-state Conference 
of Delegates is held, which deals in like manner with the 
platform and constitution of the Federal Labour party. 
Every candidate for municipal and parliamentary 
positions is required to sign the following pledge :— 


‘I, the undersigned candidate for selection by the... 
branch of the Labour party’s recognised political organisa- 
tion, hereby give my pledge that, if not selected, I will not in 
any way oppose the candidature of the duly selected nominee, 
and, if selected, I will go through with the contest. If elected, 
I agree to advocate and support the principles contained 
in the . . . Labour party’s platform, and on all questions 
affecting the platform to vote as a majority of the parlia- 
mentary party may decide at a duly constituted caucus 
meeting.’ 


In addition to voting on questions affecting the platform 
as a majority of the caucus may decide, Labour members 
are also expected so to vote on all questions which decide 
the fate of a Ministry. Though, for obvious reasons, this 
obligation does not appear in writing, it is nevertheless 
rigidly enforced; and a member disregarding it would 
have no hope of renomination by the party. 

Inside and outside of Parliament the Labour party 
thus enforces a discipline which enables it to wield its 
forces with absolute efficiency. This discipline and rigid 
organisation, together with the divisions amongst its 
opponents, have enabled the Labour party to increase its 
representation and to exercise a power over legislation 
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far in excess of the proportion which the number of its 
adherents bears to the total number of voters. To some 
extent this condition must continue, for thereis as yet no 
prospect of any similarly efficient party organisation on 
the other side. Efforts, however, have been made to heal 
the division amongst the opponents of the Labour party. 
Some Protectionists have joined the Free-traders in an 
anti-socialistic organisation and party on the basis of 
dropping the fiscal issue. How far such a combination 
can induce the electors to disregard the fiscal opinions of 
a candidate, and for how long such a combination can 
last, the future alone can show. All that can be said at 
present is that the recent elections have yielded no 
marked result in this direction. 

Another cause making for the success of the Labour 
party has been the extension of the suffrage to women, 
adopted in four of the States and, since 1902, in the 
Commonwealth. Experience has shown that the propor- 
tion of women of the working class who use the right to 
vote is very much larger than that existing in the classes 
which might be expected to vote against the measures of 
the Labour party. The abstention of the latter class 
of women, when not necessitated by distance from the 
polling-booth, as is the case largely with the wives and 
daughters of farmers, arises from a false idea that it is 
unwomanly to enter a polling-booth. This idea is dis- 
appearing; and in future elections the woman’s vote is 
likely to give less help to the Labour party. 

The successes of the Labour party have been won 
. entirely at the expense of politicians who stood nearest 
to them in the advocacy of democratic measures and of 
legal interference with industrial conditions in favour of 
the workers. Politicians expressing such views generally 
represented constituencies containing a large number 
of working-class voters, whose support they received. 
When, however, candidates appeared in the field who 
bore the hall-mark of the Labour Political Leagues, these 
voters mostly transferred their support to them. Where 
their number was sufficiently large, the Labour candidate 
was elected. Failing this, the seat fell to a candidate 
holding views in accord with those of the more con- 
servative electors. The instances in which the Labour 
party abstained from running a candidate in a favourable 
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locality out of consideration for its democratic representa- 
tive, even if he habitually supported Labour measures, 
are exceedingly few. Lately the party has even refused 
to ratify an arrangement made by its official leader, 
Mr Watson, with the Deakin Government, by which 
ministers and certain of their supporters were granted 
immunity from Labour opposition. For most of the 
seats in question official candidates of the Labour party 
were in the field. The party could not afford to act 
otherwise. Itcould not hope to gain electorates in which 
the majority of voters are Conservatives ; its success was, 
and is, only possible at the expense of its ene’ ; 
and these have been ruthlessly sacrificed. 


The first indication of the direction in. which the 
political movement of the Australian unions would travel 
was given immediately after the collapse of the maritime 
strike of 1890. A meeting took place in Brisbane towards 
the end of that year, composed of delegates of various 
trade-unions, the preponderating numbers being those 
of representatives of bush-workers and miners in the 
northern States. The Council of the Federation subse- 
quently issued a ‘political platform’ adopted at the 
conference. As this is the first political platform published 
on behalf of any body authorised to speak for Australian 
workers, it is of sufficient importance to be here repro- 
duced almost in full. 


‘The general Council of the Australian Labour Federation 
recommends to its various districts the consideration of such 
political action as is demanded by the increasing intelligence 
of the age, and the desire for social justice which now moves 
the workers of the world. 

‘Federated political action is a force, the potency of which, 
if rightly appreciated, is second only to federated social action. 
All forces must be availed of if it is the purpose of the 
workers of Australia to root out those social wrongs which 
deprive the workers in other lands of all the happiness of 
living, and already show themselves in this so-called “ para- 
dise”’ of the working-man.’ 


After setting forth the ‘ social wrongs’ from which the 
working classes suffer, the manifesto proceeds :— 

‘This general Council is individually and collectively con- 
vinced, and believes, as the vast majority of thinking workers 
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are coming to believe, that social misery, poverty, vice, and 
enmity are the natural fruits of the industrial system as it 
exists to-day, denying to the workers the liberty to work and 
live except by permission of a class which is permitted to 
hold for its own advantage the means of production and dis- 
tribution without which none can live. And this general 
Council is further convinced, and believes that by industrial 
reorganisation, as hereinafter proposed, every man and woman 
would be insured work, every old person and young person 
and sick person would be insured comfort, and every child 
born into the State would be ensured full opportunity to 
develop its brain and body as is possible in our civilisation, 
did we only cease to compete with one another. . 

‘Therefore this general Council recommends and urges the 
unions and members of the Federation to authorise its execu- 
tive to declare that the present industrial system, commonly 
called the competitive system, is destructive, pernicious, and 
altogether evil, and must be replaced by a social system which 
will not leave it in the power of one man to take advantage 
of the necessities or disabilities of another, and which will 
provide for all the workers opportunities to avail themselves 
of the bounties of nature, and to partake fully of the fruits 
of civilisation, and to receive the full benefit of their share of 
the common toil.’ 


The political aims of the Federation are vdetingd as 
follows :— 


‘1. The nationalisation of all sources of wealth, and all 
means of producing and exchanging wealth. 

‘2. The conducting by the State authority of all produc- 
tion and all exchange. 

‘3. The pensioning by the State authority of all child, 
aged, and invalid citizens. 

‘4, The saving by the State authority of such proportion 
of the joint wealth-production as may be requisite for in- 
stalling, maintaining, and increasing national capital. . 

‘5. The maintenance by the State authority from the 
joint wealth-production of all education and sanitary insti- 
tutions. 

‘6. The just division among all the citizens of the State of 
all wealth-production, less only that part retained for public 
and common requirements. 

£7, The reorganisation of society upon the above lines to 
be commenced at once, and pursued uninterruptedly until 
social justice is fully secured to each and every citizen,’ 
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It is recognised that itis only by political and constitu- 
tional means that these ends can be attained. 


‘Therefore the general Council recommends the adoption of 
a People’s Parliament platform, and the subordination of all 
other measures to that all-important step. In one year a 
People’s Parliament will give Queensland workers more jus- 
tice than can be wrung from capitalistic Parliaments in a 
generation. 


‘The People’s Parliament Platform. 


‘1. Universal white adult suffrage for all parliamentary 
and local elections ; no plural voting ; no nominee or property- 
qualification chamber. 

‘2. State registration of all citizens as electors. 

‘3. Provisions for full and complete enfranchisement of 
the floating population. 

‘4, All parliamentary elections on one day, and that day a 
close holiday, and all public-houses closed. 

‘5. Equal electoral districts on adult population basis, 

‘6. Annual Parliaments. 

*7. Abolition of veto. 


* Conditions of Labour Candidature. 


‘1. All Labour representatives to agree to occupy seats on 
Opposition cross-benches, no matter what party is in power. 

*2. Previous to election, Labour candidates shall give a 
written pledge to resign on a requisition signed by a two- 
thirds majority of their constituents.’ 


The foregoing document shows that, from the start, 
the creation of a socialistic State was the conscious aim 
of many of the leaders of the Labour party. It would, 
however, be a mistake to assume that the authors of this 
document faithfully represented the opinions and aims of 
the majority of the workers of Australia. The majority 
of the delegates represented bush-workers and miners, 
men who in their isolation had eagerly absorbed socialistic 
literature and were predisposed to the acceptance of any 
plausible scheme for the regeneration of humanity. The 
great majority of the Australian workers, however, had 
not as yet travelled so far. Their aims were the more 
modest ones of obtaining, through political action, that 
immediate improvement of wages and working conditions 
which they had failed to achieve through industrial war- 
fare, When, therefore, the Political Labour parties were 
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organised in the several States, the open demand for the 
acquisition and conduct of all industries by the State was 
kept out of their platforms. These first platforms are 
such as any democratic party, however individualistic, 
might, with few exceptions, have adopted. The greater 
number of the planks are of a political character; and 
nearly all the others demand legislation regarding in- 
dustrial conditions, such as EHight-hour Acts, Factory 
Acts, Minimum Wages Acts, compulsory arbitration be- 
tween employers and employed, old-age pensions, and 
measures of like character. All the platforms, however, 
contain a demand for a national bank of deposit and issue. 
The New South Wales platform demands the national- 
isation of the land, and the others the progressive taxation 
of the unimproved value of the land; that of Victoria 
the establishment of a State department for fire and life 
insurance. The Queensland and South Australian plat- 
forms also demand the exclusion of coloured aliens. 

The parliamentary action of the several Labour parties 
corresponded with the more moderate tone of these 
platforms. Till the establishment of the Commonwealth 
in 1900, their endeavours were exerted mainly in the 
direction of securing more democratic forms and methods 
of government and improved working conditions for the 
masses of the people. Whether the measures which the 
Labour party has promoted during this period always, or 
even generally, tend in these directions, may be open to 
question. But there can be no question that they were 
so intended. Nor can it be denied that the improvement 
of the present social system, and not its destruction, with 
a view to the creation of a new system, has been, during 
this period, the aim of the Labour parties in the Parlia- 
ments of the several Australian States. 

Their main achievements have been the establishment 
of an old-age pension system in Victoria and New South 
Wales, of the wage-board system in Victoria, and of 
- the Compulsory Arbitration Acts in New South Wales 
and Western Australia. The main object of the two 
last measures is to secure to all manual workers a 
minimum wage which will allow of the satisfaction of 
reasonable wants. The method employed in Victoria—the 
wage-board system—differs materially from those adopted 
in the other States. Under the former system a special 
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tribunal is created for every trade, consisting of an equal 
number of representatives of employers and employed 
engaged in the industry concerned, presided over by a 
chairman jointly elected or, in case of non-agreement, 
appointed by the chief secretary. While expert know- 
ledge of each industry is thus utilised in determining the 
wages payable in it, the further precaution has been 
taken of making every decision of a Board subject to 
review in the Supreme Court, should any person affected 
thereby so desire. The Compulsory Arbitration Acts, on 
the other hand, create a tribunal composed of a presiding 
judge and of two assessors elected respectively by the 
employers and organised employés (trade-unionists) of 
the whole State, which tribunal deals with all the in- 
dustries of the State. It adjudicates not only as to wages, 
but as to all other conditions of employment as well. Its 
decisions may be made binding upon the whole industry 
to which they relate; and an appeal to the Supreme Court 
only lies on questions of law. 

One of the provisions of this law is especially charac- 
teristic. It provides that preference in employment shall 
be given to trade-unionists; and this clause has been 
strictly enforeed. Under it employers have been fined 
for engaging non-unionist workers when workers be- 
longing to the union were available, though the latter 
were inferior workmen. Another provision is that the 
employer is not at liberty to discharge workmen except 
for cause shown. If the cause is a reduction in output, 
he must discharge workmen in the order of their en- 
gagements, those engaged last having to be discharged 
first, It will thus be seen that the Arbitration Acts go 
much further than the Wage-board Acts, and contain 
provisions which have the effect of conferring legal 
privileges upon trade-unionists, thus creating a privileged 
class of workers. It is admitted that one of the objects 
of these provisions is political, viz. to drive all the manual 
workers into the unions, and thus to increase the hold of 
the Labour organisation over its voters and to enlarge 
the numbers of the party. This object has also been 
steadily kept in view by the Federal Labour party, as 
will presently be shown. 

The tyrannical conditions created by these Acts should 
not be overlooked in any consideration of the influence 
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of the Labour party on Australian legislation,. The Mel- 
bourne ‘ Age’ (July 23, 1904) writes as follows: 


‘The position taken ‘up by some of the Sydney ‘unions 
under the Arbitration Act is this. “The Act allows our 
members a first call upon available employment, and there- 
fore workmen must pay up. and join us or be unemployed. 
It must rest with us, however, to dictate the terms upon 
which workmen shall be admitted to our unions, or whether 
they shall. be admitted at all.” This is by no means an over- 
statement. In connexion with the Coal-lumpers’ Union, for 
instance, the conditions are that every candidate for member- 
ship. shall be proposed and seconded by financial members 
two weeks before the regular meeting, and must pay an 
entrance fee of one guinea. How is an unemployed. coal- 
lumper, who probably has a wife and large family, to spare a 
guinea? He must do so, however, or starve. Further than 
this, even if he find the guinea, he may be debarred from 
working for his living by petty personal prejudice. A ballot 
is required’; and a very limited number of black balls is 
sufficient to reject the applicant. Foreigners must produce 
an elector’s right before the ballot ; and Australians or Euro- 
peans must do so within six months of their admission. Thus 
a coal-lumper must qualify to vote for a Trades Hall candi- 
didate, fly the country, or remain idle.’ 


Appearing in a newspaper which for many years has 
advocated similar legislation, and which also supported 
the Federal Compulsory Arbitration Act, this criticism 
cannot be regarded as coming from a hostile source. 
~The Compulsory Arbitration Acts of Australia have 
not yet been in existence long enough to develope their 
tendencies to the full. They are however modelled on 
the New Zealand Act of the same title, which has now 
been on the Statute-book for about ten years. .It may 
therefore be predicted that the economic result of the 
Australian Acts will not materially differ from that of 
their prototype. Some of these results have been graphi- 
cally described by Mr Edward Tregear, who, as Secretary 
for Labour, is charged. with the administration of the 
New Zealand Act. Mr Tregear is a socialist and has been 
an ardent advocate of this type of legislation for many 
years, His evidence, therefore, is that of a friend and not 
of a captious critic. In an official Report, dated May 31, 
1904, and addressed to his official superior, the Minister of 
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Labour (the late Mr Richard Seddon), Mr Tregear main- 
tains that the advantages which the Act was intended to 
secure to the working classes are being nullified by the 
rise in rent and in cost of goods. The following quota- 
tions will show the trend of this Report :— 


‘The general effect of the Act has been to benefit the 
whole community by insuring to the employer stability of 
business and output, to the worker higher wages and shorter 
hours, to the general public that continuity of trade and 
business which was formesly too often dislocated by the mis- 
chievous waste of strike and lock-out. These results have 
been of high advantage to the whole colony, as the great 
prosperity shown by every indication of the economic baro- 
meter denotes. Such effects are, however, rapidly becoming 
neutralised; and soon only the empty shell of an apparent 
prosperity will be left us if the unbridled covetousness of a 
few be not regulated and checked. 

‘Some of the necessaries of life cost more than in former 
years; their price is rapidly advancing, and this out of all 
proportion to the rise in wages of producers. Of course the 
rise in wages given by the Arbitration Court to certain classes 
of workers is asserted by some to be the reason for the in- 
creased cost of articles and services; but this argument runs 
in a vicious circle, for it is the increased cost of necessaries 
which has caused the concession of higher wages. There has 
been no fair ratio between the rise in wages and the rise in 
prices. The fact is that there is a third hand in the game 
besides the employer and employé; and it is this third man 
—the nonproducing ground-landlord of city and suburban 
property—who alone will rise a winner in the end. 

‘Other items of necessaries, such as meat, bacon, eggs, coal, 
firewood, etc., have also risen in price considerably, and have 
helped to minimise any advance in workers’ wages. It is 
beyond doubt that the advantages bestowed by progressive 
legislation are gradually being nullified, and will eventually 
be destroyed by certain adverse influences. Those influences 
must be sought out and neutralised fearlessly and effectively 
in the interests of all classes of workers—i.e. of the vast 
majority of the citizens of the colony.’ 


The facts underlying Mr Tregear’s Report are con- 
firmed by Mr T. Coghlan, then Government Statist of 
New South Wales. In 1904 Mr Coghlan reports as regards 
New Zealand that, while wages in the large centres have 
risen 84 per cent, during the preceding fifteen years, the 
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price of meat has advanced 100 per cent., house rent 
30 to 50 per cent., and other items from 10 to 50 per cent. 
Mr Tregear naturally tries to discredit the view that 
these increases in the cost of living are consequences of 
the artificial interference with wages which the Com- 
pulsory Arbitration Act was intended to produce. Less 
partial critics however cannot shut their eyes to this fact, 
especially as no such increases have taken place during 
this time in any of the Australian States. 

The New Zealand correspondent of the Melbourne 
‘ Age’ writes on this subject as follows, May 6, 1904 :— 


‘There is at present a movement in both the North and 
South islands to obtain a reduction in the price of bread. 
While flour in Melbourne is from 7/. 10s. to 81., it is about 
5s. in Auckland. Thus, despite the fact that last season 
the colony had 1,500,000 bushels available for export, wheat 
is dearer to the extent of about 6d. a bushel than in Australia. 
Bread is 7d. the 4-lb. loaf in Auckland, and runs up to 11d. in 
the country districts. 

‘Inquiry into the causes of the high price of bread has 
revealed a remarkable state of affairs. There is a combine of 
bakers to keep up the price of bread, a combine of millers to 
keep up the price of flour, and a combine of farmers to keep 
up the prices of wheat and other products. All these com- 
bines claim that they were necessary, in the first instance, to 
fight the trades-unions in the Arbitration Court; and that 
after awards have been given, combination to maintain prices 
is necessary to enable employers to pay their way. Industrial 
legislation forces employers to form associations, for other- 
wise they could not have their case presented to the Arbitra- 
tion Court. Prior to industrial legislation there was free and 
open competition. Now that all employers have to conduct 
their businesses very much on the same working basis, com- 
petition has been checked, and is in a fair way of disappearing 


from industry. 
‘The response made to every award of the Arbitration 


Court is an increase in prices. Thus every claim from a 
trades-union for an increase of wages is based largely on the 
increasing cost of living. And so it goes on—wages increasing 
and the employers’ combines raising prices. The tramway 
employés in Auckland are as well off as those in Melbourne, 
but they are seeking increases on account largely of the in- 
creased cost of living. The question is, where it is all to end? 
Wages and prices cannot go.on increasing for ever. There 
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must come a time—and it is not far off—when recourse must 
be had to sumptuary laws, or when the whole artificial 
industrial fabric will collapse.’ 

The Labour party, simultaneously with these activities 
in the several State Parliaments, has conducted an active 
and persistent propaganda for socialism outside Parlia- 
ment. The leading spirit in the conference of the 
Australian Labour Federation in 1891 was Mr William 
Lane, who subsequently established the communistic 
settlement of ‘New Australia’ in Paraguay. An English- 
man, who had imbibed socialism from a close study of 
Marxian literature, a journalist of great parts, and a mag- 
netic personality, he, more than any other man, gave to 
the Australian Labour Movement the socialistic direction 
which now pervades it. In March 1891 he established in 
Brisbane the first Labour journal of note, ‘The Worker,’ 
which is still the most influential Labour paper in the 
Commonwealth. Its principal object was, and is, the 
advocacy of socialism. When Mr Lane withdrew from 
the editorial chair, it was occupied till December 1900 by 
Mr W. G. Higgs, who vacated it when elected to the 
Senate of the Commonwealth. Senator Higgs followed 
in Mr Lane’s footsteps with equal ability. Several other 
Labour papers were subsequently established, notably 
‘ The Tocsin’ (Melbourne), ‘ The Labour Herald’ (Adelaide), 
‘The Worker’ (Sydney); all of which took their 
policy from the Brisbane ‘ Worker.’ In addition to this 
journalistic propaganda, the platform is constantly and 
largely utilised for the spread of socialistic ideas. The 
efforts of Australian Labour leaders in this direction have 
been reinforced by the engagement, as lecturers, of 
English Labour leaders, notably Messrs Ben Tillett and 
Tom Mann. The latter especially has been of immense 
service to the Socialist party. 

The result of this socialist propaganda began to show 
in the platforms of the Labour party at a comparatively 
early date. Thus the platform of the New South Wales 
Labour party, adopted in 1895, contains the following 
planks—nationalisation of any industry which becomes 
a private monopoly, nationalisation of the land, nationali- 
sation of coal-mines, State ironworks, State farms, State 
woollen mills. The socialistic nature of these demands 
was emphasised in 1897, wuen the following additional 
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plank was adopted—the nationalisation of the land, and 
of the means of production, distribution, and exchange. 

Queensland followed suit. In 1898 its Labour party 
embodied the following demands in its platform—national 
markets and storehouses, State bank, loans to settlers, 
State sugar-refineries, quartz-crushing mills, slaughter 
and chilling works, State manufacture of all railway 
rolling-stock, State life and fire insurance, State coastal 
shipping service for the carriage of mails, goods, and 
passengers. In 1905 the following planks were added 
thereto—public trust offices, State smelting works, State 
manufacture, importation and sale of intoxicants, State 
coal-mines and ironworks. In the same year the follow- 
ing ‘objective’ was adopted and placed at the head of 
the constitution of the party :— 


‘The objective of the Labour Movement is the establishment: 
of a co-operative commonwealth by furtherance in the 
national, State, and municipal legislation of the following 
principles: (a) securing full results of their industry to the 
wealth-producers by collective ownership of means of pro- 
duction, distribution, and exchange, to be obtained through 
the extension of the industrial and economic functions of the 
State and local governing bodies; (b) the cultivation of Aus- 
tralian sentiment, based on the maintenance of racial purity, 
and the development in Australia of an enlightened and self- 
reliant community.’ 


The party platforms in the other States show a similar 
development. Gradually more and more demands of a 
socialistic character were embodied in them, till at last 
each of them, with the exception of that of South 
Australia, embodied the full demand for the socialistic 
organisation of industry. In the years 1904 and 1905 
the demand for the nationalisation of the means of 
production, distribution, and exchange, was introduced 
either in the platform or in the constitution of the Labour 
party of every State of the Commonwealth, with the ex- 
ception of South Australia. The Labour party in that - 
State is no less socialistic than elsewhere ; the sole reason 
for the omission was the fear of alienating the rural voters 
who preponderate i in South Australia. : 


In the year 1900 the first. Commonwealth Parliament 
was elected ; and with it appeared the Federal Labour 
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party. It is composed of the most able of the Labour 
leaders of Australia, who elected Mr J. C. Watson, one 
of the representatives of New South Wales, as their 
leader. This choice has been very successful. Mr Watson, 
formerly a compositor, is a man of much intellectual and 
social culture, of agreeable manners and moderate in 
speech and temperament. Not only has he led the party 
in Parliament with consummate skill, but he has been 
largely successful, outside Parliament, in moderating the 
language of the party platforms, in concealing the party’s 
real aims, and consequently in abating the mistrust with 
which these aims have inspired large sections of the 
public. Nevertheless, or rather for these very reasons, 
a considerable section of the party, regarding him as a 
mere opportunist, resists his influence and endeavours to 
undermine his position. That he and many of his close 
adherents will sooner or later be displaced by men of less 
moderate temperament seems to be more than probable. 

The first Federal platform was adopted in a conference 
of the Labour party sitting in Sydney in 1902, and was 
confirmed in 1904, practically unaltered. The planks com- 
posing it are these—maintenance of a White Australia, 
compulsory arbitration, old-age pensions, nationalisation 
of monopolies, restriction of public borrowing, reform of 
Navigation Laws, Commonwealth bank of deposit and 
issue, Commonwealth life and fire insurance departments, 
uniform industrial legislation, cheap registration of 
Federal patents. With the exception of three items, 
this is a programme which, in these days, will hardly 
alarm any worthy citizen. 

In Parliament, however, the course of the party was 
less innocent than this platform had led the voters to 
expect. Especially has this been the case during the 
second Commonwealth Parliament. The ‘ White Aus- 
tralia’ policy was used to keep white people out of 
Australia if they came under contract, as well as to 
prevent coloured labourers from using mail steamers. In 
the Federal Arbitration Act it was sought to embody a 
provision which would absolutely exclude any non-union 
man from employment as long as any unionist was to 
be had. The further demand, also made by the Labour 
party, for the insertion of a clause specifically applying this 
Act to the employees of the State railways led to the 
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downfall of the first Deakin Ministry and to the advent 
of a Labour Government, with Mr Watson as Prime 
Minister. The Commonwealth Trades-mark Act was 
amended so as to include a union label on the American 
model, thus boycotting goods not made solely by union- 
labour, and depriving non-unionists of employment. 

The opposition aroused by these legislative enactments, 
for which the Labour party was sponsor, was intensified 
by proposals of a directly socialistic character. On the 
motion of Labour senators, two Royal Commissions were 
appointed to investigate respectively the tobacco and 
shipping industries, both of which were said to have 
grown monopolistic in character. The majority of the 
members of both these Commissions was selected from 
the Labour party ; and this section of both Commissions 
has duly reported in favour of nationalising these indus- 
tries. Ina thin Senate, Labour senators also managed to 
pass a resolution in favour of the nationalisation of the 
sugar-refining industry. 

These various demonstrations of the determination of 
the Labour party to use the law in order to drive or starve 
all workers into the unions, and to carry out socialistic 
schemes in advance of its published platform, roused a 
considerable amount of public feeling. This found vent 
in the formation of anti-socialist organisations on a 
platform which both Free-traders and Protectionists could 
support, and which met with great success. To unite 
against the Labour party by sinking the fiscal issue was 
seen to be the only method to prevent the latter making 
use alternately of each party for its own ends. 

These developments in the Federal sphere reacted upon 
the States. In every direction the open acknowledgment 
of the real intentions of the Labour party had roused the 
resentment of large bodies of electors; and its represen- 
tatives in the Federal and State Parliaments, with few 
exceptions, began to fear that they would lose their seats. 
But a method was not easily found which would pacify 
the electors without exasperating the wirepullers of the 
Labour Political Leagues in the several States. The 
method adopted was to change the wording of the ‘ objec- 
tives’ of the State platforms in such a manner that, to 
the initiated, they would still proclaim the real intentions 
of the party, while enabling the leaders to deny them in 
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public. The first and decisive fight for this object was 
made at the conference of the New South Wales Political 
Labour League, which took*place in February 1905. As 
a preliminary step it was resolved to exclude the Press 
from the meetings of the conference, with the exception 
of one of the party organs, the Sydney ‘ Worker,’ whose 
discretion the leaders thought could be relied upon. The 
following account is taken from the report of this paper. 

The discussion on the nationalisation proposals was 
inaugurated by one of the dissentient members of the 
New South Wales Parliament, Mr J. H. Cann, representing 
the intensely ‘socialistic mining constituency of Broken 
Hill: He moved ‘That the Federal and State fighting 
platforms should have a permanent’ prelude, clearly 
defining the ultimate purpose of the party thus—a: co- 
operative commonwealth founded upon the socialisation 
of the production and distribution of wealth.’ This 
meant that the nationalisation proposals would be re- 
moved from the comparative obscirity of the party's 
‘constitution’ to the greater publicity of its fighting 
platform. This proposal was opposed by every other 
member of the Legislature who took part in the discussion, 
mainly for reasons which were summed up by a supporter 
of the motion in these terms : ‘The Labour members seem 
to think that the proposal they are asked to adopt will 
make their seats harder to gain.’ 

Mr J.C. Watson, the Federal leader, not only opposed 
the motion, but also urged the elimination of plank 17 
(embodying the nationalisation proposals), ‘from the 
standpoint of tactics.’ He admitted that ‘there was a 
necessity for some declaration which would put forward 
beyond doubt an idea of what the Labour Movement was.’ 
He urged that ‘it was the wisest thing to make it a sine 
qua non that those who joined the party were socialists’ ; 
and that, ‘ the sooner it was made clear that the move- 
ment was socialistic in its trend and intentions, the better 
for it’; but that ‘ they should eliminate plank 17, as it 
was outside the realm of practical politics at the present 
time. An amendment was then’ proposed and carried, 
that a committee be appointed to draft an ‘ objective,’ 
to be placed at the head of the fighting platform. The 
report of this committee, subsequently presented by Mr 
Watson, proposed as an ‘objective’: 
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‘(a) The cultivation of an Australian sentiment based upon 
the maintenance of racial purity and the develop- 
ment in Australia of an enlightened and self-reliant 
community. 

*(b) The securing of the full results of their industry to all 
producers by the collective ownership of monopolies 
and the extension of the industrial and economic 
functions of the State and municipality.’ 

Regarding clause (b) of the proposal, Mr Watson said : 
‘There was no doubt as to whether monopolies should be in 
the hands of the community as against private enterprise. 
They went on to say “the extension of the industrial and 
economic functions of the State and municipality ”; and the 
only question remaining was whether that sufficiently indi- 
cated their attitude in regard to socialism. In his view it 
made their attitude reasonably clear, and it should take the 
place of what they had on their platform. They wished to 
say that while they favoured the collective principle, whilst 
it was taken as a beacon-light guiding the Labour Movement, 
they wished to proceed step by step in a manner that would 
secure success.’ 


After a prolonged and at times acrimonious debate, the 
motion to adopt the ‘ objective’ drafted by the committee 
was carried, as also a resolution to alter clause 17, so as 
to read ‘the nationalisation of the land.’ 

At the triennial conference of the Federal Labour 
party, held in Melbourne in July 1905, the same ‘ objective 
as passed in Sydney, and now generally referred to as 
‘the Watson resolution,’ was adopted against considerable 
opposition, the Victorian and Queensland delegates having 
been instructed to vote for the adoption of the wording 
appearing in their respective platforms, i.e. the national- 
isation (collective ownership) of the means of production, 
distribution, and exchange. This conference also peopled 
another resolution, viz. : 


‘That the Australian movement be brought into organised 
relationship with the international movement; and that, with 
that object in view, steps be taken to secure Australia’s 
direct representation at the next International Conference.’ 


Since the date of this Federal conference, the party 
in Queensland and in Victoria have held their ann ual 
conferences, and, submitting to the inevitable, have 
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substituted the Watson resolution for the ‘ objectives 

previously adopted by them. Armed with this change of 
words, Mr Watson and other members of the party now 
declare that all the socialistic aims of the party are 
summed up in the nationalisation of monopolies, and 
that the party as such does not desire to nationalise 
non-monopolistic industries. While such a declaration 
is undoubtedly wise, especially on the eve of a general 
election, it cannot be accepted as a true or fair statement, 
because (1) the ‘ objective’ carried by Mr Watson was 
substituted for the full and fair declaration of the party’s 
aims on the ground that the nationalisation of mono- 
polies was that part of the party’s aims which alone was 
immediately attainable, and that the demand for more 
had lessened the party’s chances of success; (2) the 
‘objective’ itself goes beyond the mere demand for ‘the 
collective ownership of monopolies,’ inasmuch as it adds, 
‘and the extension of the industrial and economic func- 
tions of the State and municipality.’ For,. if the State — 
and municipality are to extend their industrial functions 
beyond ‘the collective ownership of monopolies,’ they 
can only do so by extending collective ownership to non- 
monopolistic industries. 

Moreover, in his statement to the Sydney conference, 
Mr Watson advocated the adoption of this part of the 
‘objective’ on the ground that it ‘sufficiently indicated 
their attitude towards socialism’ and ‘made their atti- 
tude reasonably clear.’ This attitude he described as one 
‘favouring the collective principle,’ which is ‘ the beacon- 
light guiding the Labour Movement’; but that they 
wished ‘to proceed step by step in a manner that would 
secure success.’ These statements make it quite clear 
that ‘ the collective ownership of monopolies’ is regarded 
by him and by the party as merely a step to the socialisa- 
tion of all industries. 

Mr Watson, who, at the 1905 conference in Sydney, 
laid such stress upon declaring the socialist character of 
the party, and even advocated that none but socialists 
should be admitted to its ranks, has elsewhere laid down 
his definition of what ‘ socialism’ and ‘socialist’ mean. 
In a speech at Ballarat on October 10, 1904, he said ; 


‘ Socialism means that a State or municipality, or some repre- 
sentative body of the collective forces of the community, 
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should assume control of the means of production, distribu- 
tion, and exchange, and undertake the direction of all industry 
and the distribution of the wealth which industry produces.’ 


Having been requested by letter to define socialism, 

Mr Watson sent a reply (dated March 12, 1906), which was 
published in the ‘ Review of Reviews’ (Australian edition) 
of June 1906. It runs as follows :— 
‘In reply to your letter I may say that, in my view, those 
people are right who class as socialism all schemes for the 
advancement of the community. While I think that to be 
so technically, the word has acquired a significance as par- 
ticularly applying to collectivism as against individualism. 
Accepting this view, I should define socialism as aiming at the 
abolition of the present competitive, and therefore chaotic, 
industrialism, with the object of substituting the collective 
ownership of land and capital, and the scientific control of 
production and exchange and distribution on behalf of the 
whole people.’ 


Thus it is.admitted that a party composed of socialists 
aims at more than the nationalisation of monopolies, 
viz. at that of all industries. It has been shown that the 
industries which the Labour party desires to nationalise 
at once are the tobacco, sugar-refining, and shipping 
industries; and that at the same time it wants the State 
or Commonwealth to enter into competition with the 
private banking and life and fire insurance institutions. 
The three industries threatened with immediate national- 
isation have to some extent assumed a monopolistic 
character in Australia. This character of monopoly is 
however not inherent in them, as it is in industries 
dependent upon legal privileges for their existence. The 
legal privileges responsible for their monopoly character 
have been conferred upon them subsequent to their 
establishment. High customs duties on competing goods, 
so far as the tobacco and sugar industries are concerned, 
and other legal restrictions against foreign competitors 
with Australian shipping, are responsible for whatever 
monopoly has developed in these industries. Yet the 
Labour party, which is largely responsible for this 
conversion of competitive into monopolistic industries, 
now uses their monopolistic character as a pretext for 
nationalising them, resists all attempts to abolish the 
monopoly by the removal of the special privileges 
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conferred upon them, and yet does not propose to 
nationalise natural monopolies. It is clear, then, that 
the apparent limitation introduced into the Labour party’s 
programme by the Watson resolution is a pretence; and 
that the true aim of the party is thoroughly socialistic. 
The foregoing sketch of the origin and growth of the 
Australian Labour party, of its conversion into a Socialist 
party, and of the measures which it advocates to increase 
its strength and carry out its objects, will have failed of 
its purpose if it has not conveyed the idea that the 
processes described were inevitable. A large body of 
industrial workers, animated by the conviction that they 
cannot improve their condition by industrial action, must — 
inevitably attempt to do so by getting hold of legislative 
power. In the present state of economic knowledge, or 
rather of economic ignorance, a political party, composed 
mainly of manual labourers, must, with equal inevitable- 
ness, absorb socialistic doctrines and aim at the nationalisa- 
tion of all industries as the only means by which their 
industrial aspirations can be fulfilled. The changes 
through which the Australian Labour party has passed 
are therefore those through which all Labour parties 
must pass. In the United Kingdom the attractions of 
traditional parties may for some time delay the evolution 
of a powerful Labour party, and the inherent conservatism 
of the working classes may retard their conversion to 
socialism ; but it would be sanguine to expect that these 
obstacles will prevent the natural development. Great 
Britain, therefore, like Australia, will witness the growth 
of a Labour party of great strength, which will place 
socialism on its banner. Already she possesses in the 
Independent Labour party a nucleus around which the 
masses may gather. The rest is merely a question of 
time, unless by wise reformative legislation she, more 
happy than her daughter, is able soto improve the 
condition and prospects of her working population that 
satisfaction may take the place of discontent, and attach- 
ment to the existing social system the place of hatred. 
It is only thus that socialistic dreams wil! be deprived of 


their seductiveness. 
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Art. IL—THE INCOME TAX. 


1. Report from the Select Committee on Income Tax; with 
_ the Proceedings of the Committee. _ Commons Paper 
No. 365 of 1906, 

2. Reports from His Majesty's abroad 
respecting Graduated Income Taxes in Foreign States. 
Miscellaneous, No. 2 (1905). [Cd..2587.] 

3. Taxes and Imposts. Commons Paper No, 253 of 1906. 

4. Income Tax Assessments. Commons Paper No. 333 of 
1906. 

5. Forty-ninth Report FS the Commissioners of His Majesty’ 8 
Inland Revenue. Cd. 3110 of 1906. 

6. A History of Taxation and Taxes in England. ' By 

_ Stephen Dowell. Four vols. London: Longmans, 1884, 

7. Essays on Taxation. By Edwin R. A. Seligman. London 
and New York: Macmillan, 1895, 

And other works. 


THE revenue from taxation is, as Blackstone says in his 
‘Commentaries,’ a portion which each subject contributes 
of his property in order to secure the remainder. The 
subject, when properly taxed, ‘contributes only some 
part of his property in order to enjoy the rest.’ The 
person. who considers himself ‘ properly taxed’ is perhaps 
a creature too rare and good for general contemplation ; 
but the taxation of the people for the people should be 
devised by the people who have to pay it. No man likes 
the payment of taxes, but all men like to talk about them 
in usually unrestrained language. And the tax which is 
most freely condemned is that which is the most just in 
theory and principle. 

When the younger Pitt had cleared off the land tax 
by making it a redeemable rent-charge and had repealed 
the triple assessment (which was'in effect a tax on in- 
comes), he introduced a general tax calculated on the 
receipts for one year from property and employments. 
This was the income tax, which came into operation in 
Great Britain in January 1799. It was, in effect, a 
graduated tax, because, while incomes under 60/. were 
exempted, incomes between 60/. and 2001. were assessed 
at various rates, and the full rate (10 %) was chargeable 
only on incomes of 200/. and over. Moreover, the incomes 
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of charitable institutions and (from funds) of friendly 
societies were exempted ; and abatements were allowed 
to the taxpayers for children’s allowances and for life 
insurance premiums. This tax was repealed after the 
peace of Amiens; and, when Addington, on the recom- 
mencement of war, had to impose fresh taxation, he en- 
deavoured to differentiate between income from the funds 
and general income. This design, strongly opposed by 
Pitt, was abandoned ; but Addington’s income tax, imposed 
in 1803, differed from Pitt’s in that it called for not a 
general return of income from all sources, but particular 
returns of income from particular sources. With the 
Income and Property Tax Act of 1803 we have the begin- 
ning of the schedule system, which seemed to prepare the 
way for a complete differentiation that has never yet 
been made. But, while Addington’s tax did not differ- 
entiate, it did graduate.* Incomes below 60/1. in the 
aggregate were exempt; incomes between 60/. and 1201. 
were allowed an abatement; a reduction was allowed 
for families of more than two children; the rate was 
1s. in the pound for incomes of 150/. and upwards, but 
varied from 11d. to 3d. in the pound for incomes between 
1507. and 

The thin edge of differentiation may be perceived in 
Lord Henry Petty’s income tax of 1806, for in it the limit 
of exemption was reduced from 60/. to 501. in respect of 
incomes derived from labour for daily or weekly wages. 
When Peel renewed the tax in 1842, he differentiated to 
this extent, that he raised the limit of exemption to 150/. 
for allincomes. The tax was not then imposedvn Ireland, 
because of the absence there of machinery for its assess- 
ment and collection ; but the spirit and stamp duties were 
raised there instead. In 1853, however, Gladstone extended 
the income tax to Ireland,reduced the limit of exemption to 
100/., and allowed an abatement of the tax for incomes 
between 150/. and 1007. Thus, in his first Budget, Glad- 
stone adopted in principle both graduation and differen- 
tiation in regard to the limit of exemption. For it must 
be admitted that the system of abatement which has 


* Graduation may be briefly described as variation in assessment 
according to the size of income; and differentiation as variation according 
to the character or source of income, 
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prevailed even to this day is really a method of gradua- 
tion within certain limits. The question of imposing 
upon what has been termed ‘realised’ income a higher 
rate than that upon what has been termed ‘precarious’ 
incomes has frequently been raised; and on this head 
Gladstone’s observations in his speech on introducing the 
Budget of 1853 are specially interesting. With regard 
to this question, it should be borne in mind that he sug- 
gested that the fundholder cannot in fairness be taxed 
more highly than others. This is why many practical 
men have withheld judgment until a clear definition of 
‘realised and ‘precarious’ incomes can be given. Glad- 
stone’s speech in 1853 dealt also with the holders of 
terminable annuities. 


‘If these are to be taxed on a lower scale’ (he said), ‘so must 
Government life-annuitants, and, with these, life-interests in the 
funds and jointures and annuities on lands, and, in short, all life- 
annuitants and life-renters and possessors of entailed estates. 
So that the real tendency of such exemptions is to break up 
and destroy the tax. ... To venture upon schemes such as 
had been suggested, which, looking well on paper, involved 
absurdities and iniquities which would end in the destruction 
of the tax, would be to enter upon a fatal and seductive path 
which would lead us into a quagmire and throw the whole 
finance of the Empire into confusion.’ (Dowell, iii, p. 135.) 


Is it along a fatal and seductive path that Sir Charles 
Dilke’s Select Committee would lead a confiding Chan~ 
cellor of the Exchequer ? 


* Whoever hopes a faultless tax to see, 
Hopes what ne’er was, is not, and ne’er shall be,’ 


as Pope remarks, and as many a Minister of Finance and 
reformer in economics has found. But what is not fault- 
less may often be expedient. 

It may be desirable to recall the four maxims laid 
down by Adam Smith as embodying the qualities desir- 
able in any national system of taxation, viz.: (1) The 
subjects of every State ought to contribute to the support 
of the Government, as nearly as possible in proportion to 
the revenue which they respectively enjoy under the 
protection of the State. (2) The tax which each indi- 
vidual is bound to pay ought to be certain and not 
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arbitrary. (3) Every tax ought to be levied at the time 
and in the manner in which it is most likely to be con- 
venient for the contributor to pay it. (4) Every tax 
ought to be so contrived as to take out and to keep out 
of the pockets of the people as little as possible beyond 
what it brings into the public treasury of the State.* 

The first of these maxims points to equity and equality ; 
the last three point to expediency. But the principle of 
equality is just that which it is most difficult to carry 
into effect. Taxation is, of course, payment for services 
rendered by the State. But the functions of the State 
are many and diverse; they are certainly not confined 
to the protection of persons and property. If equal 
sacrifices ought to be demanded from all citizens can this 
be done by exacting from all the same percentage of 
their pecuniary means? If not, and if 10% is a greater 
burden on a small than on a large income, then the 
principle of graduated taxation is established. But, as J.S. 
Mill pointed out, the portion of truth that the doctrine 
contains arises principally from the difference between a 
tax which can be saved from luxuries and one which 
trenches ever so little upon the necessaries of life.t The 
most equitable method of adjusting inequalities that 
suggested itself to Mill was that recommended by Ben- 
tham, of ‘leaving a certain minimum of income sufficient 
to provide the necessaries of life untaxed’; the exemption 
in favour of smaller incomes should mst, he thought, be 
stretched further than this. 

But what are the necessaries of life ? They vary with 
class and occupation. An income tax that treats all 
kinds of income exactly alike—whether on the profits of 
trade or those derived from interest or rent, or on salaries, 
or on professional gains—is, says Mill, ‘ a visible injustice’ ; 
but ‘it does not arithmetically violate the rule that 
taxation ought to be in proportion to means.’{ And in 
setting forth the conditions necessary for making an 
income tax consistent with justice, he says, after speci- 
fying minimum exemptions or abatements, that all sums 
saved from income and invested should be exempt, ‘or, 
if this be found impracticable, that life incomes and 


* ‘Wealth of Nations,’ book v, cap. ii. i 
‘Political Economy,’ book vy, ch. ii, § 3. Ib. book v, it, 4, 
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incomes from. businesses and professions should be less 
heavily taxed than inheritable incomes in a degree as 
nearly as possible equivalent to the increased need of 
economy arising from their terminable character, allow- 
ance being also made in the case of variable incomes for 
their precariousness. * It may thus be argued that Mill 
was, within limits, in favour both of graduation and 
differentiation. But he also points out that to tax larger 
incomes at a higher percentage than the smaller is to lay 
a tax on industry and economy. ‘It is not the fortunes 
which are earned but those which are unearned that it 
is for the public good to place under limitation.’ f 

The cleavage in opinion is nowadays much greater 
with regard to graduation than to differentiation. Those 
who advocate a strictly proportional rate argue that pro- 
gressive rates mean socialism and confiscation. Others 
contend that progressive taxation is necessary to remove 
inequalities in fortune. But a more reasonable view is 
that moderate graduation is quite in accordance with the 
theory of taxation according to individual ability. If, 
however, progressive taxation is recognised as the appli- 
cation of a principle, it must never be made a principle 
of itself; for that would be confiscation. 

The idea of progressive taxation is not modern. The 
Athenians in the time of Solon had a classified property 
tax. In the archonship of Nausinicus (B.c. 378) the bases 
of taxation were land, houses, slaves, cattle, furniture, 
and money; and it is more than probable that the im- 
post had by that time become a progressive income tax. 
We in this country have accepted the introduction of the 
progressive principle in the death duties; and the same 
principle underlies the scheme of abatements in our 
existing system of income tax. 

In considering the principle of differentiation we meet 
with various difficulties. For example, if a tax on pro- 
perty is objectionable because it virtually constitutes a 
penalty on savings, then an extra tax on income from 
investments in property or public securities is also a 
penalty on savings. In effect, the man of precarious 
income who demands a differential assessment of income 


** Political Economy,’ book v, ch. iii, § 5. t Ib. book v, ch. ii, § 3. 
¢ Hildebrand’s ‘ Jahrbiicher,’ viii, 453. 
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is proposing a barricade against his own thrifty accumu- 
lations. But this objection cannot be accepted as con- 
clusive, because it would bar from taxation both property 
and product. A property tax is inequitable in theory 
because property does not measure ability to pay; but 
income indicates, if it does not measure, some ability to 
pay. Some economists have advocated a property tax as 
a supplement to the income tax, in order to tax income 
from property more than income from personal effort. 
But the same result could be obtained more simply by 
differentiating the rate of the income tax; moreover, in 
this country, property does pay supplementary taxes in 
the form of death duties. But we meet with the further 
objection that inequality of treatment is involved if people 
pay different taxes on the same income. What then is 
meant by differentiation of taxation? It is that a dis- 
tinction should be drawn between earned and unearned 
incomes ; and such a distinction was approved by J. 8. Mill, 
an economist orthodox of the orthodox. If we admit this 
distinction, there is nothing inequitable in taxing pro- 
perty income more than labour income. The distinction 
may be made by charging different rates, or by laying 
one uniform rate on all incomes with a super-tax on 
incomes from property. The latter method is open to 
the charge that it is double taxation. That may be so; 
but it is not necessarily unjust taxation, because pro 
perty is realisable and the income from it is permanent, 
whereas labour is not realisable except in the form of in- 
come, which is terminable and therefore precarious. To 
be strictly just, however, the income from all property 
should be taxed; and we cannot assure that unless all 
income is taxed. 

The progressive increase of public revenue has become 
much easier since direct taxation was introduced. It 
has been called by Prof. Seligman the last step in the 
historical development of public revenue. ‘It was not 
until after the establishment of the Roman Empire that 
the regular direct taxation of the Roman citizen began.’ * 
But in modern civilisation we have a qualitative as well 
as a quantitative division in wealth. There are rich 
und poor landowners, large and small employers, highly 


* ‘Essays on Taxation,’ p. 8, 
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paid and poorly paid wage-earners. It is the qualitative 
distinction which suggests the principle of differentiation 
in the assessment of direct taxation. As an example of 
acceptance of this principle we may indicate the Act to 
impose a Tax on Incomes of the Colony of Victoria, 1895. 
By this Act incomes below 200/. were free; on incomes 
from personal exertion the rate was 4d. per pound up to 
1200/., 6d. per pound up to 2200/., and 8d. per pound over 
22001.; on incomes from the produce of property the 
rates were double those stated. 


It is pertinent now to enquire whether and how the 
principles of graduation and differentiation are adopted 
in other States which impose income tax. Much may be 
learned from the experiences of European nations; and 
it is desirable to examine these. The income taxes 
described in the Reports of His Majesty’s Representatives 
abroad (Cd. 2587 of 1905) are all State taxes as opposed 
to taxes levied for local purposes.* The German and 
Swiss taxes are imposed by States belonging to a con- 
federation ; but as these taxes all form national and not 
local revenue, they are included in the returns to which 
we refer. In neither of these cases does the Federal 
Government, which depends mainly on customs and in- 
direct taxation for revenue, at present levy an income 
tax; while in the United States of America an income 
tax has been declared unconstitutional. The income taxes 
described differ widely in general character. Some of 
them are taxes affecting the whole income of the tax- 
payer, such as the Prussian income tax, while others are 
designed either to supplement existing taxes or to fall 
only on certain sources of income which are not reached 
by such taxes. The Austrian income tax is a personal 
tax superimposed on six other direct taxes (on land, 
buildings, industrial profits, salaries, etc.). The Bavarian 
tax is designed to leave untouched incomes already sub- 


* These latter have been described, in the case of certain foreign coun- 
tries and the British self-governing colonies, in a parliamentary return 
(Cd. 2098 of 1904). They include both taxes which exist along with State 
income taxes, as in Holland and Prussia, and those which, as in Massa- 
chusetts and the province of Ontario, are found independently of any State 
taxation. 
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ject to other taxes, like the land tax and industry tax. 
The Italian and Spanish income taxes are taxes affecting 
personalty only; but in Spain an industry tax is con- 
current with the income tax. 

What is brought out in the Reports, under the headings 
of ‘Graduation’ and ‘ Differentiation,’ may be briefly sum- 
marised. Graduation is not held to apply to a tax which 
is merely proportional to the net assessable income, and 
is levied at a constant rate, irrespective of the amount of 
the income. It is taken to imply a variation or pro- 
gression in the rate itself having some relation to the 
amount of the income taxed. Between a ‘ proportional’ 
and a ‘ progressive’ system of taxation there is, however, 
in practice frequently no material difference. Whether 
a tax is described as ‘proportional’ or ‘ progressive’ de- 
pends on whether the proportional or the progressive 
rate is regarded as the normal rate; and this again 
depends on the point to which progression is carried in 
any particular instance. Most of the systems described 
in the Reports would be classed as progressive, although 
the progression generally stops at some point or other, 
after which the rate becomes proportional merely. The 
leading principle, however, is to impose higher rates as 
the income increases, so as to throw a more than pro- 
portional burden upon the wealthier classes. 

Graduation in this sense is effected in the systems 
described by a regular progressive scale, the main forms 
of which may be classified under three heads: 


‘(a) The taxpayers are arranged in a number of categories 
according to the amount of income returned by or ascribed 
to them, and a definite sum of money fixed as the tax in each 
category, which is not subject to variation from year to year. 
The number of categories is very large (generally well over 
one hundred), and the rate of progression very gradual. This 
system is characteristic of the German group of taxes, includ- 
ing the Austrian; and all the German income taxes . . . (except 
the Bavarian unearned income tax and the Baden tax) afford 
examples of it. A variation of this method is to be found in 
some of the smaller states, e.g. Anhalt and Lippe-Detmold 
and Hamburg, where the definite money rate fixed for each 
category is a unit or standard merely, any multiple of which 
may be levied in any year as revenue requires. But a notice- 
able point about the continental income taxes as a whole is 
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that the rates are laid down once for all in the law instituting 
the tax. 

‘(b) The taxpayers are arranged in categories, and each 
category is taxed at a certain percentage rate, the rate rising 
with each category“till the limit of progression is reached. 
Under this system the categories are few in number; and, as - 
within the limits of each category the charge rises propor- 
tionally only, and a progressive rise only occurs at a few 
specified points, the progression appears to be less evenly dif- 
fused over the whole range of incomes. The chief examples 
of this method are found among the Swiss cantons, e.g. Uri, 
Appenzell (Rhodes Extérieurs), Vaud (with seven categories), 
Bale-ville, and Lucerne (with three categories); Denmark 
(with thirteen categories) is another instance of it. <A varia- 
tion of this system is that existing in some Swiss cantons 
such as Bale-ville, where each portion of the income is taxed 
only at the rate applicable to it, the first 4000 fr. at 1%, the 
next 4000 fr. at 2%, and soon, This has the effect of further 
diffusing the progression. 

‘(c) Other varieties which may be grouped under one head 
are those in which a scale of progression is based upon, or 
combined with, the partial exemption of income from taxa- 
tion technically known as “abatement.” Scandinavia and 
Holland are the chief examples under this head. In Nor- 
way and Holland the system depends on abatement com- 
bined with a fixed percentage rate of tax up to a certain 
limit, portions of income beyond that limit being taxed at a 
higher rate or rates. This insures stronger progression in the 
lower grades. In Baden, where the system is similar, the 
progressive rates apply to the whole of the income and not 
merely to the portions above the specified limits. In Den- 
mark abatement is combined with percentage progression. 
An example of the manner in which exemption or abatement 
is utilised to transform a proportional into a progressive rate 
is afforded by the system in force in the canton of Neuchatel. 
The rate of the tax is fixed at 1°20 %; but, as a sum of 600 fr. 
is allowed to be deducted from every taxable income, the rate 
varies from say, 0°30 % on an income of 800 fr., to 0°48 % on 
one of 1000 fr., 1°13 % on an income of 10,000 fr., and so on 
until, when an income of 400,000 fr. is reached, the full 1°20 % 
rate is practically charged. Zurich, among others, affords a 
somewhat similar example of “abatement.”’ (Cd. 2587, p. vi.) 


The exemption of a certain minimum income (the 
‘minimum of subsistence’) is recognised in most fiscal 
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systems. The limit of exemption for income tax purposes 
is fixed : 


In Prussia at 
In Austria at 
In Holland at 
In Norway at 
In Sweden at 


In Denmark (according to locality) at . 
In Italy at . 


In Spain (for private individuals) at 
And (for State employés) at . ° ° 


£ 
45 
50 
54 
18 
24 
33 
39 
44 
16 
45 
31 


In Switzerland the limit varies from 411. in Thurgau to 
48]. in Bale-ville. In the smaller German States the limit 
is very low; in Saxe-Gotha and Lippe-Detmold 15/., in 
Schaumburg-Lippe, 17/. 10s., in Saxe-Altenburg 31. Ex- 
emptions may also be made in favour of State, municipal, 
commercial or charitable institutions; reigning sovereigns, 
and members of a royal family; foreign representatives ; 
naval, military, or other servants of the State; and do- 
mestic servants. The canton of Fribourg exempts ‘agri- 
culturists, painters, engravers, sculptors, midwives’; and 
eight other cantons provide exemptions in varying degrees 
for heads of families with children or other dependents 
to support. Abatement is used in certain income-tax 
systems either to produce a progressive scale or in com- 
bination with it. 

. Italy effects a partial graduation by means of abate- 
ment. By a scale applying to certain incomes under 
321. the pressure of the tax is mitigated, and a pro- 
gressive scale established for very small incomes; but 
incomes derived from the State and from invested capital 
are excluded from its operation.* The method of assess- 
ment is largely at the source of the income. The system 
exempts 6,500,000/. of net assessed income out of a total 
of 96,000,000. In Spain there is no abatement system, 
but there is graduation in the scale applying to the 
salaries and pensions of State officials, to the pay of 
officers of the army and navy, and to the salaries of 
officials of provincial assemblies and corporations. 

Abatements are common in income taxes of the 


* Report from Italy, Cd. 2587, p. 128, 
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German type in combination with regular graduated 
scales. In Prussia a certain reduction of the tax is made 
on incomes under 150/. per annum for each child under 
fourteen, and on incomes under 475. for continuous ill- 
ness, debts, or special misfortune, maintenance of poor 
relations, etc.* Abatements also affect incomes in Austria 
up to the limit of 41671. 10s. per annum; and Wiirttemberg 
allows abatement on incomes from business under 2501. 
per annum. In Norway there are provisions for abate- 
ment according to the number of persons dependent on a 
taxpayer. In Denmark an abatement is allowed for 
each child under fifteen, also on account of sickness, 
family troubies, and military service. 

Some of the rates of graduation in force may be 
briefly mentioned. In Prussia the rate commences at 
0°67 % on 451. It rises gradually to 1% on 601, 2% on 
1507., 3% on 500/., and reaches the maximum of 4% at 
incomes exceeding 5000/7. In Saxony the rate commences 
at 0°25 % on 201. It rises gradually to 1 % on 501.,2 % on 
140/.,3 % on about 2601.,4 % on about 1600/., and reaches 
the maximum of 5% at incomes of 50001. and over. In 
Austria the rate commences at 0°6 % on 52/1. It rises 
gradually to 1% on 100/., 2 % on 300/., 3 % on about 1000/., 
4% on about 40007. The maximum of nearly 5 % is 
reached only for very large incomes. In Sweden the rate 
commences at 0:2 % on about 55/7. It thence increases 
gradually to 1% on about 277/.,2 % on about 14171, 3 % 
on about 3666, and reaches the maximum of 4% on an 
income of about 8083/. But there is a ‘general supply’ 
tax which levies 1 % on incomes assessed to the income 
tax. In Denmark the rate commences at 1°3 % on about 
397. It then rises in seven stages to 2 % on incomes of 
from 8331. to 1110/., and reaches the maximum of 24 % in 
five further stages for incomes of 5500/. and over. 

In all these States the progression is a gradual one, 
on an average ranging from about 0°6 % on a labourer's 
income to a maximum of 4 or 5 % (say 10d. or 1s. in the £) 
on incomes of the richest classes. In Hamburg the 
maximum has in some recent years reached 6 %, while 
in Baden the maximum is only 34 %. The progression is 
most rapid in the early stages; a rate of 1% or 1} %is 


* Prussian Report, Cd, 2587, p. 2..- 
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usually reached for an income of 1007. An income of 
2001. pays on the average nearly 2 %, say 44d. in the pound; 
after the 2 % rate is passed the progression becomes 
slower. In Prussia an income of 500l. pays 3%; and the 
maximum of 4 % is only reached at incomes exceeding 
50007. The rate for the largest income is at the most 
about twice as high as that on 500/., and usually not more 
than one-third higher. 

In Bavaria the ‘unearned income tax’ rate starts at 
14 % on 3i. 10s., it rises at 51. to 2 %, at 201. to 24 %, at 35/. 
to 3 %, at 501. to 34 %, at 1501. to 33 %, and at 50001. to the 
maximum of 4% The ‘earned income tax’ rate com- 
mences at 0°1%on 25/. It thence rises gradually to 1% 
on about 100/., 2% on about 16001, 3 % on about 3000/., 
and reaches the maximum of 4% at incomes of 10,000I. 
and over. In the graduation of the unearned income 
taxes Holland adopts the same principle as that for the 
earned income tax, but imposes a higher rate. The rate 
in Holland resembles that in Bavaria, except in the case 
of the highest incomes, where the Bavarian tax becomes 
nearly 1 % greater. 

In Switzerland there are a number of income taxes 
and a great variety of systems in force in the different 
cantons; and generally the graduation or progression 
adopted is more marked than in the countries already 
referred to. Except in Bale-ville, an income of 401. 
(1000 fr.) is liable to tax, but the rate is usually very low. 
From 40/. to about 400/. (10,000 fr.) there is generally a 
rapid progression; afterwards the graduation becomes 
slower till the maximum is reached. This takes place 
at various points in the several cantons; but in every 
cease, if it is not reached at 4000/. (100,000 fr.), the subse- 
quent progression is slight. 

Differentiation is effected in various ways in the 
several countries, as, for instance, (1) by combination 
with an income tax of a tax on capital or property, the 
whole income being first taxed under the income tax and 
a further additional tax (called in Germany Ergdnzungs- 
steuer, or supplementary tax) being imposed on certain 
selected sources of income, land being in many cases 
exempted as being subject to a land tax. Under this 
system of differentiation the best examples are found in 
Prussia, Saxony, and Wiirttemberg, where, however, it is 
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a tax on the income from property, not on property 
itself; and in some Swiss cantons, such as Solothurn, 
Tessin, Bale-campagne, and Bale-ville. In the cases of 
the Swiss cantons the property tax is, like the income 
tax, on a graduated scale ; but the German supplementary 
taxes on property are not graduated. Or (2) by means 
of separate taxes, one affecting industrial or earned 
income alone, and the other affecting property alone, 
equivalent to a tax on unearned income. Bavaria is the 
only State in which this latter tax takes the form of 
a (graduated) tax on income. The most important 
example is the combined property and income tax of 
Holland, which is due to an eminent Dutch economist, 
Dr Pierson, Minister of Finance. Or (3) by the taxation, 
within the limits of an income tax itself, of income 
derived from different sources at different rates. The 
only examples of this method in Europe are those 
afforded by the income taxes on personalty in Italy 
and Spain. 

The following is an analysis of the effect of differentia- 
tion as shown by the rates in force in some of the various 
States. Prussia, Saxony, Wiirttemberg, and Denmark 
impose a graduated income tax together with a supple- 
mentary tax at a fixed rate. The rate of this tax in 
Prussia and Saxony is equivalent (at 4% interest on 
capital) to 1} % on the taxable earned income. In Wiirt- 
temberg it is 2%. In Denmark it is equivalent to 14 %. 
The rate of the supplementary tax being fixed while the 
income tax is graduated, the extent of the differentiation 
varies with the amount of the income. Thus in Prussia 
an earned income of 56/. pays 0°67 %; an unearned income 
pays in all 1°92 %, the latter rate being nearly three times 
the former. An earned income of 1501. pays 2 %; an 
unearned pays in all 3°25 %, the latter rate being about 
1:6 times the former. An earned income of 5001. pays 
3%; an unearned pays in all 4-25 %, the latter rate being 
1°4 times the former. An earned income of 50002. pays 
4%; an unearned pays in all 5°25 %, the latter rate being 
only 1°3 times the former. . 

In Denmark an unearned income of from 166. to 2221. 
is taxed twice as heavily as an earned income of that 
amount. For lower incomes (down to the limit of ex- 
emption) the differentiation is slightly greater ; for higher 
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incomes it becomes less, the rate of an unearned income 
of 55507. or over being only 1°6 times the rate for a 
corresponding earned income. In Holland the rate for a 
pure industrial income is less than that for a pure un- 
earned income of the same amount in a fixed proportion 
of (approximately) 3 to 5. For mixed incomes, derived 
partly from labour and partly from property, there is a 
special arrangement, the earned proportion of it being 
taxed more heavily than a pure earned income of the 
same amount unaccompanied by income from property. 
In Italy differentiation is effected by classifying in- 
comes in five categories, according to their source. The 
two highest, consisting of different forms of unearned 
income, are taxed at 20 % and 15 % respectively ; the third, 
of mixed incomes, at 10 %; the fourth, of income from 
labour alone, is taxed at 9 %; and the fifth, of salaries, 
allowances, and pensions paid by the State, provinces or 
communes, at 74%. M. René Stourm * refers to the amount 
and growth of the tax collected by ‘retention,’ compared 
to that collected by ‘register’ and by ‘declarations,’ as a 
proof of the laxity of administration and facilities for 
evasion prevailing in the last-named class, and suggests 
that the State has endeavoured, by raising the maximum 
rate from 8 % in 1866 to 13°20 % in 1870 and to 20 %in 
1894, to recoup itself on incomes as to which evasion 
is impossible for the ‘ dissimulation’ practised in other 
classes, thus accentuating the difficulty as regards the 
latter. The Spanish tax is more complicated and less 
scientifically differentiated. In Spain the scale of taxa- 
tion on property is as a rule lower than that on personal 
exertion. Unearned incomes and mixed incomes are 
taxed at rates varying from 20 % down to 4 %; the earned 
salaries and pensions of State officials and of generals in 
the army are taxed at the high rates of 20 % and 18 %; 
but relief is afforded for smaller incomes of this class by 
graduation, and the graduation is such that the poorest 
incomes of the class (301. to 45l.) pay only 2 % instead of 
the full rates just mentioned. Incomes earned from 
commercial or other civil occupations are taxed at one of 
two rates—10 % and 5 % The tax on the ‘exercise of 
industrial, commercial, and professional enterprise,’ based 


* ‘Systémes généraux d’Impdts,’ pp, 160-165. 
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on the character of the business and the population of 
the locality in which it is carried on, is analogous to the 
French ‘Loi des Patentes.’ It is an ‘industry’ tax, not 
an income tax, and produces a revenue equal to about 
one-third of that produced by the ‘income’ tax. The 
Report does not enable us to judge of its operation as a 
differentiating factor, or to say whether the persons 
subject to it are taxed at higher or lower rates than those 
subject to the ‘income’ tax. 


In effect, then, we see that in other countries both 
graduation and differentiation are employed. Thus the 
Select Committee has good reason for saying that both 
are ‘practicable.’ But it is to be remembered that the 
continental taxes on income are permanent and non- 
expansive, whereas our income tax has always been 
regarded, in theory at any rate, as a war or emergency 
tax. If it is to become an integral part of our fiscal 
system we shall have to revise the theory. And, if the 
income-tax-payer is to bear the burden of war, it is both 
just and expedient that his contributions in peace-time 
should be adjusted to his ability to pay. 

In the most perfect form of civilised society direct 
taxation is the ideal method by which each individual 
should contribute his quota to the maintenance of the 
State. In effect, taxation is payment for services rendered 
by the State to each and every individual member of it ; 
and in theory each citizen should contribute according to 
his means, not according to his appetite for commodities 
upon which taxes may be imposed. But then the initial 
difficulty remains of gauging the ability of the contributors. 
A man’s ability to meet a general or particular assess- 
ment cannot be measured merely by his income, because 
the income may in some cases be procurable only by a 
scale of expenditure which in other cases is unnecessary. 
A professional man whose income depends largely if not 
mainly on his social position and reputation is called upon 
to expend more on what is for him ‘decent and comfort- 
able maintenance’ than a tradesman earning the same or 
even a larger income. And a professional man’s income 
disappears when his health fails or death occurs, whereas 
a tradesman’s business can go on even when he is per- 
sonally laid aside. | 
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Graduation of income tax has had many supporters 
in parliament; but the Inland Revenue department has 
consistently held that a graduated tax, even if desirable, 
is impracticable. The official view is that we must main- 
tain existing arrangements under which profits ‘are taxed 
at their source; and that there would be much risk in 
establishing a new system under which each individual 
would give a full return of his income from all sources 
and would be directly taxed according to a graduated 
scale upon the total amount. A corporate tax has been 
suggested on all trading companies, to be levied on total 
profits at a small rate, as a payment for the privileges of 
corporate trading with limited liability. It would give 
effect to the principle of ‘differentiation’ in being an 
extra tax on interest from investments, but it would also 
be a tax on thrift. 

The present incidence of the income tax is defended 
on the ground that considerations of equity are satisfied 
by the exemption of income sufficient for a ‘decent and 
comfortable maintenance.’ But considerations of equity 
would be more fully satisfied if no incomes were ex- 
empted—at any rate none above, say, 1001. a year—because, 
if all were taxed, the poundage or percentage of income 
would be reduced to a rate that would be onerous on 
none; and also because what is necessary for ‘ decent and 
comfortable maintenance’ differs more with conditions of 
life and with social and professional environment than 
withincome. It may be admitted that the British method 
of administering the tax is as little inquisitional as can 
be; but, on the other hand, it may be contended that our 
system does afford an opportunity for, if not an incentive 
to, fraud. Moreover, it is not equitable, in that it does 
not apply to all classes who earn more than sufficient for 
‘decent and comfortable maintenance’; nor will it be 
equitable until it is levied at the source on the salaries or 
wages of all persons who earn, say 2/. per week upwards. 
There are thousands of operatives in this country who 
earn 31., 4/., to 5l. per week, hundreds who earn from 
61. to 151. per week; and only a small proportion of these 
are assessed for income tax; yet, if the tax were levied 
on all and deducted from the wages ‘at the source’ it 
would be onerous on none of them. 

As to actual examples of graduation, the United States 
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income-tax law of 1863-71 exempted all incomes under 
$600; and the limit of exemption was afterwards raised to 
$1000 and then to $2000. But, while the rate of the tax 
was 5.% for incomes up to $5000, it rose to7 % for incomes 
from $5000 to $10,000, and to 10 % for incomes over $10,000. 
Sir Henry Primrose, chairman of the Board of Inland 
Revenue, stated to the Select Committee his opinion that 
the balance of advantage was in favour of graduation. 
By the system of abatements a scheme of graduation was 
produced up to the limit of 700/. a year. The result of 
graduation in the colonies was little beyond what was 
arrived at here from the system of abatement, the object 
in each case being to relieve the smaller incomes. He 
estimated that the total number of income-tax-payers in 
this country was 1,000,000, of whom 750,000 had incomes 
below 7007. He thought the minimum estimate of the 
number with incomes of 50001. a year and over would 
be 7500, and the maximum 10,000. Taking the higher 
figure, he calculated that there were 250 persons who 
were paying on 40,0001. or more a year. Their income he 
estimated at 20,000,0007. Of incomes between 20,0001. and 
40,0007. there were probably 750 averaging 28,000/., their 
total income being 21,000,000/. Of incomes between 
10,0007. and 20,0007. he calculated there were 2500, aver- 
aging 14,000/. and amounting in the total to 35,000,0007. 
Between 5000/. and 10,0007. there would be 6500, which on 
an average of 7000/. gave 45,000,000/. He estimated that 
thus there would be a grand total of 121,000,000/. for 10,000 
- people with incomes over 5000/. a year. The incomes 
between 700/. and 5000/. totalled 307,000,0007. Taking the 
class above 5000/., the produce of an increased graduated 
tax of 3d., 6d., 9d., and 1s. would be. 3,250,000/. Special 
machinery would have to be devised under a system of 
graduation. With regard to differentiation, he considered 
that the death duties had lessened the arguments in 
favour of it. It was calculated that the death duties 
represent 1s. on the income. (Report 365, pp. 5-8.) If 
the graduated rate became so high as to be resented 
there would be a danger of encouraging investments in 
foreign enterprises in such a way as not to come within 
the compass of the income tax. In connexion with this 
evidence it is desirable to take the latest classified return 
of the Inland Revenue department. 
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As the advocate of a graduated income tax, Mr 8. T. 
Evans, M.P., before Mr Asquith introduced his last Budget, 
submitted to the House of Commons the proposition that 
it is just and expedient for provision to be made: (a) for 
graduating the income tax so as to adjust the tax in fair 
proportions between the smaller and larger incomes now 
taxable ; and (b) for differentiating the tax to be borne 
by earned as distinguished from unearned incomes. At 
present the exemption of all incomes under 1601. initiates 
the process of graduation; and the abatement of 1601. 
upon all incomes under 400/., of 1507. on incomes between 
4002. and 5001., of 1201. between 500/. and 6001., and of 701. 
between 6001. and 700/., continues it. This indirect fashion 
of graduating the impost is illogical and unsatisfactory. 
Those who protest against any form of graduation may, 
however, be unaware that Pitt, Peel, and Gladstone 
adopted it. When Pitt introduced the modern system of 
income tax in 1799, a graduated impost was, as we have 
seen, placed upon all incomes of over 601. a year; and four 
years later, while 5% was levied on incomes over 1501., 
lower rates were placed upon those under that sum. The 
tax was dropped after the French war; but, when it was 
revived by Sir Robert Peel in 1842, the principle of ex- 
emption was established by the omission of incomes under 
1501. Later Mr Gladstone annexed incomes of 100/., but 
differentiated the smaller from the larger by levying only 
5d. upon those between 1001. and 150/. and 7d. on those 
above 1501. He adhered to this principle during the 
Crimean War, when the tax was doubled. Although in 
1858 the rate was equalised, graduation was revived next 
year ; and it was not until 1863 that equality was restored, 
but tempered by exemption. If, therefore, the idea of 
spreading the pressure over those best able to bear it is 
carried further in the coming Budget, Mr Asquith will 
be able to quote precedents. 

The conclusions of the last Select Committee are : 


‘1. Graduation of the income tax by an extension of the 
existing system of abatements is practicable. But it could 
not be applied to all incomes, from the highest to the lowest, 
with satisfactory results. The limits of prudent extension 
would be reached when a large increase in the rate of tax to 
be collected at the source was necessitated, and the total 
amount which was collected in excess of what was ultimately 
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retained became so large as to cause serious inconvenience to 
trade and commerce and to individual taxpayers. Those 
limits would not be exceeded by raising the amount of income 
on which an abatement would be allowed to 10002. or even 
more. 

‘2. Graduation by a super-tax is practicable. If it be 
desired to levy a much higher rate of tax upon large incomes 
(say of 50002. and upwards) than has hitherto been charged, 
a super-tax based on personal declaration would be a prac- 
ticable method. 

*3. Abandonment of the system of “collection at the 
source,” and adoption of the principle of direct personal 
assessment of the whole of each person’s income would be 
inexpedient. 

‘4, Differentiation between earned and unearned incomes 
is practicable, especially if it be limited to earned incomes 
not exceeding 30001. a year, and effect be given to it by 
charging a lower rate of tax upon them. 

‘5. A compulsory personal declaration from each indi- 
vidual of total net income in respect of which tax is payable 
is expedient and would do much to prevent the evasion and 
avoidance of income tax which at present prevail’ (365, 
pp. viii and ix). 


The income-tax-payers who are, according to this 
Report, to receive the first consideration, are those with 
incomes of less than 1000]. per annum; and abatements, 
which are now confined to incomes of less than 7001., are 
to be extended to incomes of less than 1000/. per annum. 
But consideration is offered to the professional and salaried 
classes and smaller tradesmen whose incomes from labour 
do not exceed 30001. a year. Those who complain of the 
inequalities of the income tax as between incomes from 
investment and incomes from labour, practically advocate 
differentiation. The recipients of an earned income may 
be satisfied with what the Select Committee offer, namely, 
taxation upon a lower basis than that payable by the 
recipients of spontaneous income, even though the 
worker's income be only preferentially treated to the 
extent of 20007. or 30007. per annum. The recipients of 
moderate incomes may also welcome the recommendation 
that abatements be granted on all incomes up to 1000/. 
per annum, and possibly on incomes of even greater 
amount. The Committee are certainly right as to ‘tax- 
ation at source. Were this abolished, a great reduction 
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of national revenue would ensue; and this reduction 
would not benefit the nation, because it would be obtained 
largely by fraudulent returns, and by sins of omission as 
well as commission. To revert to the method of direct 
assessment which obtained until 1801 would probably also 
be to revert to the smaller percentage yield of that period. 
After the introduction of taxation at source in 1803 the 
yield per unit in two years nearly doubled. Graduation 
by ;super-taxation is no doubt ‘practicable’; but the 
introduction of it would make the income tax far more 
inquisitorial and so increase the expense of collection as 
probably to extinguish any pecuniary advantage. 

The Labour party has lost no time in pressing upon 
the Government the demand for a scheme of old-age 
pensions; and the Prime Minister is in entire sympathy 
with their object. Mr Asquith, however, refrains from 
holding out any promise until he sees where the money 
is to come from. The Government is pledged to effect a 
reduction in the expenditure for armaments; but the 
coal tax is abolished, and Liberal policy demands the free 
breakfast table. National education and the liquidation of 
national debt will require more money; so all the saving 
we are likely to make in military outlay is fully bespoken. 
Labour men and others have contended that the first 
business of the Liberal Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
dealing with the income tax, is not to diminish the amount 
of revenue derived from it, but to graduate the tax and 
bring substantial relief to men of small incomes at the 
cost of their wealthier brethren. If, however, the tax is 
to be graduated, it should be so under better ethical and 
economic principles than this demand implies. 

In their Report the Select. Committee say : 


‘27. If the death duties be regarded as a tax upon the person 
who succeeds to the estate, and a calculation be made to show 
what rate of income tax payable by him during his life upon 
the interest of his capital would be the equivalent of the 
lump sum which is taken out of the estate before he inherits 
it, Sir Henry Primrose considers that, on estates yielding an 
income of from 401. to 400l. a year, the estate duties are 
equivalent to an income tax of 9d. in the £ per annum during 
the life of the inheritor ; on estates yielding an income of 40001. 
to 60002. a year, of 1s. 6d. in the £; and on estates yielding 
an income of 40,0007. a year and upwards, of 2s. in the &. 
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28. These calculations are based on the estate duties alone. 
But the legacy and succession duties, which together with the 
estate duties make up what are usually known as the death 
duties, yield a further 3,500,0002. to 4,000,000/. a year in addi- 
tion to the estate duties. As the greater part of the legacy 
and succession duties falls on the larger estates, the total 
death duties not only represent a larger annual income tax 
than that which is the equivalent of the estate duties alone, 
but they also represent a larger proportionate income tax 
upon the incomes from the larger estates. 

‘29. These conclusions clearly show that, if the income tax 
and the death duties be regarded together as a form of income 
tax, there is already a very substantial graduation of taxa- 
tion on incomes derived from large estates, and differentiation 
between large incomes derived from personal exertion and 
those derived from inherited property’ (365, p. viii). 


But the Committee confess that they have not been 
able to provide a completely logical and satisfactory 
definition of what constitutes an ‘earned’ as distinguished 
from an ‘unearned’ income. And, because they are 
unable to submit any scheme of differentiation that is 


capable of general application, they suggest that differ- 
entiation should be limited to incomes not exceeding 
3000/., with reductions on earned incomes under that limit, 
subject to an application by the person seeking relief on 
making a declaration of his total net income. But this 
does not solve the problem. Further, the imposition of 
a super-tax on large incomes would involve direct per- 
sonal assessment of the whole of each person’s income, 
and render necessary a compulsory personal declaration 
by every taxpayer of his total net income. To extract 
such returns from every one would not only be very 
troublesome and expensive but would bring the tax into 
the greatest odium. The alternative plan of asking 
returns only from those whom the Surveyors of Taxes 
believe to be in the ‘receipt of incomes over 50001. a year 
would be to place too much power both for oppression 
and for favouritism in the hands of the permanent 
officials. A super-tax, which seems to the Committee so 
easy a way out of their difficulty, is a very dangerous 
instrument. If the income tax is preserved as a per- 
manent form of revenue, the super-tax would ultimately 
become the war tax to be paid by the rich, or at all 
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events by those with incomes exceeding, say, 5000/. This 
would be class taxation, and moreover taxation of a class 
which is already heavily taxed on capital through the 
death duties. It is just that the rich should pay according 
to their means, but let us not pretend that they alone 
should bear the burden of any extra taxation called for 
by the military necessities of the nation. 

Whether there is a balance of opinion in favour of 
graduation of the tax or not, need not now be discussed, 
because the tax is graduated at present under the exemp- 
tion and abatement system. But graduation by abate- 
ment—at any rate, above the level of a living wage—is 
not a satisfactory form of graduation ; and there is little 
doubt that it allows many to escape payment who are 
quite able to pay. Instead of raising the limit of abate- 
ment, we should be disposed to abandon it altogether, 
and to tax all incomes from whatever source at one fixed 
rate from, say 150/. up to 1000/., with a slightly higher 
rate for larger incomes, if found desirable for revenue. 
The object should be so to distribute the imposition as to 
reduce the percentages to an amount which would not be 
onerous to recipients of the smaller incomes. But, in 
order to secure this, the multitude of small incomes that 
now escape altogether should be impounded. Against 
the imposition of income tax upon weekly wages there 
is, of course, the old-standing orthodox argument against 
the taxation of labour. But that argument is not applic- 
able to cases where the reward of labour reaches the level 
of the reward of trading or professional occupations. If 
all who earn less than is deemed necessary for mainten- 
ance are to be exempted from taxation, as is just, then 
all who earn more than the fixed minimum should be 
taxed, whether their incomes are derived from trades or 
professions, or from annual salaries or weekly wages. 
To be just, the income tax should be paid by all classes ; 
and, until that is done, no method either of graduation 
or differentiation can be perfectly equitable. 


BENJAMIN TAYLOR, 
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1. Life of Cardinal Manning. By Edmund Sheridan 

' Purcell, Two vols. London: Macmillan, 1895. 

2. Newman. By William Barry. London: Hodder and 

Stoughton, 1904. 

3. Newman.. Essai de Biographie Psychologique. By 
Henri Brémond. Paris: Librairie Bloud, 1905. 

4. Newman, Pascal, Loisy, and the Catholic Church. By 
W. J. Williams. London: Griffiths, 1906. 

5. La Renaissance Catholique en Angleterre au XITX* Siécle 
(Troisiéme Partie). By Paul Thureau-Dangin. Paris: 
Plon-Nourrit, 1906. 

6. La Pensée Catholique dans Tl’ Angleterre Contemporaine. 

_ Par Ernest Dimnet. Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre, 
1906. 


TEN years ago Mr Purcell’s work, the ‘ Life of Cardinal 
Manning,’ aroused among many Englishmen consider- 
able curiosity in connexion with the personal character- 
istics of the two remarkable men—Cardinals Manning 
and Newman—whose human weaknesses, displayed at a 
moment of acute dissension, it somewhat rudely unveiled. 
There was some scandal, as though saints had been 
stripped of their aureoles. But probably most candid 
critics recognised that if a man’s confidential documents 
get into the hands of a biographer who wishes to make 
a sensation and is not sensitive as to the fair fame of 
his subject, there are few great men who would not be 
similarly belittled in the eyes of the public; for the 
public is thus placed in the position of the proverbial 
valet de chambre. Show us Tennyson or Gladstone ‘in 
their shirt-sleeves’; take biographical ‘snapshots’ of them 
in their most undignified mental or moral attitudes; 
photograph their moments of ill-temper (which may be 
due to indigestion) or of exaggerated resentment (which 
a night’s rest probably reduced to reasonable proportions); 
or preserve in a phonograph a momentary expression 
betokening vanity or undue egotism, with no clue to 
the provocation which called it out; and you have the 
materials for a false and unworthy picture, even though 
it be made up of true facts. Be this as it may, the curtain 
was raised; gossip was let loose; and people wanted to 
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hear more of both men—of their human failings, but also 
of their greater qualities. | 

. The demand speedily produced a supply, although the 
supply could not bring fresh personal revelations, as the 
tell-tale documents had been printed and the worst had 
been told. In England as well as in France a considerable 
literature sprang up, chiefly dealing with Newman, but 
not passing over Manning. M. de Pressensé wrote an able 
brochure with the object of proving that Manning was 
the greater man of the two. A daughter of President 
Faure printed an eloquent tribute to Newman. Many 
letters of both men and much information as to their 
careers were contained in the ‘Lives’ of Wiseman and 
Ambrose de Lisle. Some very valuable articles, ascribed 
to the pen of M. Loisy, had already dealt, in the ‘Revue 
du Clergé Frangais,’ with Newman’s essay on Develop- 
ment; and its argument entered largely into the theory 
put forth in ‘L’Evangile et I’Kglise.’ More recently Dr 
William Barry has given the world an excellent popular 
sketch of Newman’s career ; and two more French writers 
have occupied themselves with the same subject—the 
Abbé Ernest Dimnet and the Abbé Henri Brémond. 
‘Manning’ books also have not come to.anend. A new 
‘ Life,’ by Cardinal Manning’s old pupil, Father Kent, based 
on hitherto unpublished material which had been ignored 
by Mr Purcell or was unknown to him, has been recently 
announced to be in preparation. 

Meanwhile, M. Thureau-Dangin, of the French Academy, 
has been publishing, in three instalments, his ‘Renaissance 
Catholique en Angleterre. The third part has but 
recently appeared. It deals with the period between the 
death of Cardinal Wiseman in 1865 and the death of 
Cardinal Manning in 1892, and is a work of real import- 
ance. M. Thureau writes with the accuracy of informa- 
tion which marked his earlier volumes; and his book will 
be of great value to the English reader as well as to his 
compatriots. He summarises the incidents of an event- 
ful time in a volume of comparatively brief compass. 
Circumstances, the significance of which is often lost in 
the bulky and diffuse volumes of Purcell’s ‘ Life of 
Manning,’:are here brought into due relief and propor- 
tion. Moreover, the author writes in a spirit of true 
respect and appreciation for sag of the Cardinals who 
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are the heroes of his drama. He utilises the material 
brought together by Mr Purcell in giving a far truer 
picture of Manning than his biographer’s frequently ill- 
natured innuendoes led some of his readers to form. 

M. Thureau-Dangin has done wisely in keeping his 
treatment on broad historical lines, in which a Frenchman 
whose information is accurate may be as good a guide 
and narrator as an Englishman. The same cannot be 
said of M. Brémond’s ‘Biographie Psychologique’ of John 
Henry Newman. M. Brémond has essayed a work for 
which his knowledge of the English character and even 
of the English language is hardly sufficient. He attempts 
the difficult task of analysing just the subtlest traits of a 
very subtle personality from writings which cannot be 
adequately dealt with for such a purpose without a 
perfect knowledge of Newman’s mother-tongue in its 
finest shades of meaning. Such a task needs, moreover, 
the imaginative sympathy as well as the insight of a 
Boswell; and some aspects of Newman’s mind and 
character are especially difficult for a Frenchman to 
realise in imagination. M. Brémond is, however, deterred 
by no misgivings as to his own capabilities, and perseveres 
at great length, although so much of the real Newman is 
invisible to him. Newman’s thoughts on the philosophy 
of history and of religion are apparently a sealed book to 
his critic. From his chapter on Newman as a historian 
he omits all reference to his writings on the history of 
dogma in the first three centuries, in which he stands in 
the very front rank as an authority. The book contains 
incidentally some clever pieces of character-drawing, 
seldom free, however, from unintentional caricature ; 
but, taken as a whole, in its persevering and somewhat 
perverse ingenuity, it resembles another book on Newman 
(which few Englishmen have read, but which M. Brémond 
takes very seriously), written by Newman’s avowed theo- 
logical opponent, Dr Edwin Abbott. 

We should recommend as an antidote to M. Brémond’s 


work the very remarkable study of Newman contained 
in Mr Williams’ recent book on ‘Newman, Pascal, Loisy, 
and the Catholic Church ’—the best appreciation of New- 
man’s more serious work which we have yet seen. The 
writer is a genuine thinker, and gives us the outcome of 
the laborious thought and reading of twenty years. His 
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book deserves fuller treatment than we can here accord 
to it. 


We propose in this article to deal mainly with the 
ground covered by the recently published volume of 
M. Thureau-Dangin. The events he narrates are in the 
memory of many of us; and it may be worth while 
to put down some of the reflections and recollections 
aroused by the perusal of the thirty years’ record. 

Those for whom the great representatives of the 
Church of Rome have special fascination in the scene of 
the world’s drama often wish that they had lived in the 
days of Bossuet and Fénelon. We think that to have 
lived in the days of Newman and Manning is, from this 
point of view, equally interesting. In the mere appeal to 
the senses, as well as in the deeper qualities of character 
and intellectual force, it would be hard for a dramatist 
to create two more striking figures. In the merely 
external drama of life the figure of Manning as Cardinal 
was perhaps the most impressive ecclesiastical figure 
known to his generation, almost perfect in its own kind. 
The stately presence, the handsome, refined, and ascetic 
features, the piercing eye, the unfailing personal dignity, 
the happy ease in his intercourse with his fellows—these 
were his most superficial gifts. Then again, the power 
of ready speech, and the extraordinary facility of ex- 
tempore exposition, the stately and eloquent, though not 
impassioned or poetical, delivery of sermon or oration, in 
their kind also approached perfection. And withal there 
was apparent in his speech and demeanour a mystic sense 
of representing God’s Church on earth, the look as of one 
who saw a vision, which added something of the aspect 
of prophet or seer—just that something required to com- 
plete the ideal presence of the great churchman. 

A public man must necessarily think of effect on the 
public mind; and one who lives before the general gaze 
incurs something of the same running fire of criticism 
which a schoolmaster receives at the hands of his boys. 
Manning was the recipient of his full share of such 
scrutiny; and captious critics used to recall, as applying 
to some of his impressive addresses, Carlyle’s saying on 
his own lectures—that they were a ‘mixture of prophesy- 
ing and play-acting.’ But it was the greatest tribute to 
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Manning's personality and character that, even with such 
criticisms in his hearers’ minds, and even allowing for a 
grain of truth in them, the impressive effect of his ad- 
dresses was nevertheless irresistible at the moment. The 
deep earnestness on behalf of a cause held by him to be 
sacred, the felt spirituality of the man, who was known 
to lead an ideal priestly life, the superb, if superficial, 
intellectual gifts, and equally superb use he made of 
them, allied with the manner and appearance of the 
‘sacerdos magnus,’ seldom failed to convey the sense of 
greatness of a certain kind; and even oracular utterances 
in conversation, which Mr Purcell tries to make us smile 
at in the retrospect, produced their effect at the time in 
virtue of the personality of the speaker. 

Roman Catholicism in England owes much to Man- 
ning. It received from him all that can be gained from 
a gifted spokesman, a high character, in many ways 
singularly unworldly, an ascetic life, an indomitable will 
exercised in the interests of his Church, an unrivalled 
power of attaining the objects on which he had fixed his 
mind for the advance of the Roman Catholic cause in 
England. He worked untiringly and successfully for the 
Roman Catholic schools; he won from the Government 
important concessions towards the free exercise of their 
religion by Catholics in workhouses, in industrial schools, 
in the army and navy. Fof seven and twenty years 
English Catholics had in him, as their official spokesman, 
one of the most commanding figures in the country. 
Their cause was pleaded with dignity, eloquence, and a 
power of persuasion fully equal to the prestige of the 
speaker. His intense belief in and devotion to his 
Church, and his readiness to champion its claims even 
where they were unpalatable to his fellow-countrymen, 
ultimately won the respect of the bulk of Englishmen, 
and greatly diminished the national prejudice against 
his co-religionists. Moreover, this remarkable figure in 
public life was also erdcwed with an unusual gift of 
priestly sympathy as a director of souls, and as an occa- 
sional counsellor. His example and his precept, on the 
priestly vocation, embodied one of the most attractive 
and distinctive ideals of Roman Catholicism. He had 
caught here something of the spirit of St Francis de 
Sales and of St Charles Borromeo, under whose patronage 
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he founded his congregation of ‘Oblate Fathers.’ Let 
those of the present generation who would realise for 
themselves this quality in him find its reflection in some 
of the pages of his work on the ‘ Eternal Priesthood.’ 

Yet the historian who attempts to estimate his policy, 
as well as his virtues and powers, will ask why one who 
did so much did not do more. The hopes prevalent among 
Roman Catholics in 1845 and 1850—hopes of a vast in- 
crease in the influence of their Church in this country— 
have certainly not been realised. The historian will note 
the significant utterances of Manning’s later life as to 
the reasons why the Roman Church had not gained more 
influence in England; and he will examine how far the 
actions of this remarkable man himself in the days of 
his prime tended to diminish or to increase the causes 
of failure which he himself ultimately recognised. The 
time is come when such an investigation may be made 
with all respect for a character as to whose earnest 
devotedness there can be no question. And we desire to 
do it with the utmost sympathy for his aims, and waiving, 
so far as possible, the consideration of their intrinsic 
desirableness from our own point of view. 

Let us then, for a moment, consider some features in 

his larger policy as archbishop. Let us consider his at- 
tempts to solve those problems which needed not merely 
strenuous will and skill in attaining predetermined ends, 
but true perception, from his standpoint as the leader of 
Roman Catholics in England, as to the needs of the hour, 
in order to determine the ends themselves. No crusader 
ever uttered his ‘God wills it’ with greater conviction 
than did Manning during the years of his prime in his 
successive projects for the Roman Church in England. 
His first object was the creation of an effective body of 
priests. The clergy ought, he urged, to be Roman in 
spirit; insular and English sympathies were to be 
crushed; the type exhibited in the Italian or French 
seminaries was to be reproduced in England, with no 
infusion of the literary, cultured ideal of Anglican Oxford. 
Each bishop was to have his future priests around him; 
and by means of this direct episcopal influence the new 
and ideal clergy was to be formed. This was, he held, in 
accordance with the mind of the Council of Trent. It 
was part of the divine plan for the Catholic Church. Not 
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only Anglican ideals, but the Cisalpine tendencies of the 
hereditary Catholics were suspect. St Edmund’s College, 
in Hertfordshire—the lineal descendant of old Douay 
College, founded by Cardinal Allen in the sixteenth cen- 
tury—was supposed still to embody this semi-Gallican, 
or at least non-Roman, tendency. The divinity students 
were therefore, in 1869, suddenly removed from the 
college by a coup d’état to which all laws of worldly pru- 
dence seemed opposed. A new ecclesiastical seminary 
was forthwith founded at Hammersmith. All this was 
carried through by the masterful will of the archbishop 
in opposition to the views of the most experienced priests. 
It mattered not. It was part of what was regarded in 
those days, by a section of the Oxford converts and their 
disciples, as the inspiring crusade of the time—the 
rooting-out of the old-fashioned English Catholic tra- 
ditions, then regarded as far too deferential to the pre- 
judices of the surrounding Protestant world, and the 
formation of a new spirit, Roman, ascetic, unworldly, un- 
compromising, which should pay no heed to the opinion 
of a civilisation gradually ceasing to be Christian. 

If earnestness and a high ideal could dispense with 
knowledge of human nature and the prudent forecast 
of probabilities, and the accurate estimate of existing 
tendencies, all would have been well. In point of fact 
we are left to chronicle the acknowledged failure of much 
that was achieved. Many consider that the old Douay 
type of priest, at that time surviving and long respected 
in Ireland, still to be found at Ushaw (the co-heir, with 
St Edmund's, of Douay College), might well have been | 
developed in the direction which Manning desired, while 
retaining at the same time that English character which 
made it practicable for our countrymen. The type was the 
outcome, largely, of experience, and had shown that it 
could wear. The asceticism and Catholic zeal of a Chal- 
loner or a Milner could vie with that of any of the 
foreign models held up by Manning for imitation; yet 
Milner and Challoner were products of the old system. 
Such developments seemed to many to promise more of 
success and stability than the transplantation of foreign 
habits. Be this as it may, the experiment was not 
tried. The old ideal was displaced; and it can hardly 
he said that the new was realised at Hammersmith, 
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The divinity students are now again at St Edmund's; 
and the memory of the Hammersmith scheme is, with 
most of those who care for such matters, that of a serious 
injury done to the interests of ecclesiastical education. 
Many who feel this do not withdraw their respect for 
the ideal which inspired the promoters of the new move- 
ment. Still statesmanship, even ecclesiastical, must be 
judged by results; and so judged, the effort stands in 
great measure condemned. 

So much for the formation and education of the clergy. 
What of the laity? Cardinal Wiseman, Manning’s pre- 
decessor, had dreamt fondly of the time when the growth 
of a liberal spirit in Oxford and Cambridge should open 
to Roman Catholics the old universities. The time 
came; but Manning, whose influence with Wiseman had 
become paramount, had by that time adopted here also 
a policy of the pursuit of absolute ideals irrespective of 
their practicability. For the laity, as for the clergy, 
he dreaded ‘low views,’ and the national or English type, 
and the spirit of ‘ worldliness.’ The cry against ‘mixed’ 
education had been raised by Gregory XVI, and invoked 
for the destruction of the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland. 
But it was capable of being applied in very different 
degrees, according to local circumstances. In England, 
where Catholics were a handful and had no university, 
it had been anticipated by Cardinal Wiseman that their 
attendance at Oxford and Cambridge would, with due 
precautions, be tolerated. He had written frequently in 
the ‘ Dublin Review’ inveighing against the hardship of 
the exclusion of Catholics from the universities; and 
most people supposed that, when the spirit of the Eman- 
cipation Act had extended to the removal of the ban, 
Catholics would gladly enter them as they had entered 
the House of Commons. Manning decided otherwise. 

The principle that ‘mixed’ education was evil was 
taken up by Manning and applied in an entirely uncom- 
promising form. Here again he acted with the zeal and 
whole-heartedness of one who was carrying out a divine 
mission. To listen to reasons on the other side was to 
lend an ear to the tempter. With the same indomitable 
will and power of carrying through a scheme against all 
opposition which he had shown in founding the seminary 
at Hammersmith, he obtained from the Roman authori- 
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ties strong rescripts forbidding English Catholics to finish 
their education at Oxford or Cambridge. When the 
absence of higher education for these young men was 
complained of, he founded the ‘Catholic University’ at 
Kensington. Here also his action appeared to many to 
set at naught the laws of prudence. He placed over 
the new institution a man wholly unacquainted with 
university traditions, Mgr Capel. The two real powers 
among English Catholics in matters educational and 
intellectual were Dr Newman, at the Oratory, and the 
English Jesuits. Manning declined the co-operation of 
the Jesuits, and made no attempt to secure that of 
Newman. The scheme was practically still-born. <A 
large staff of eminent professors, including F, A. Paley, 
St George Mivart, Barff the chemist, and others equally 
able, lectured to a handful of undergraduates—their 
numbers never much exceeded twenty. After a few years 
the University really ceased to exist, though, like a true 
Englishman, the Cardinal would not see that he was 
beaten; and we believe that the Catholic Directory, 
years later, gave the name ‘Catholic University College’ 
to the learned Dr Robert Clarke (one of the eminent 
group of savants who formed the original Biblical Com- 
mission in Rome) and about three pupils, who traced 
the same lineal descent from the Catholic University 
of England that the Rector of the non-existent Catholic 
University of Ireland, the late Dr Molloy, traced from 
the institution founded by Newman. 

These are two salient instances of Manning’s larger 
policy ; and they illustrate his character in a remarkable 
way. A dominant influence in his life, which has not 
been duly emphasised, was a power of conviction that 
certain lines of policy were entrusted to him by Provi- 
dence to carry out against all human wills, and as part of 
a great battle for the Church against the world, which 
he pictured in almost apocalyptic colours. Not a poet 
in the ordinary sense, he had a strong vein of mystical 
imagination in this connexion. Some genuinely beauti- 
ful chance thought as to the due relation of the ‘ pastor 
and his flock,’ or the fitting attitude of a ‘ priest according 
to the order of Melchizedek’ would determine his policy ; 
and he would be absolutely inflexible in carrying it out. 
His very strength in execution was a consequence of the 
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precarious nature of the original motive—precarious, 
that is to say, if clear, divine guidance were not really 
vouchsafed. It was just because he regarded his scheme 
as God’s will, and as outside the sphere in which human 
reason or prudence should be consulted, that he would 
not attend to symptoms of defeat or auguries of failure. 
Nay, defeat in the good cause was next best to victory. 
He had maxims which corresponded to this habit of 
unflinching action. To look back in an enterprise and 
hesitate as to its wisdom was, he said, to act like Lot’s 
wife. The ‘pillar of salt’ was a warning for all time. 
And he would defend what appeared to be the blindest 
obstinacy by quoting, ‘He that putteth his hand to the 
plough,’ etc. Martyrdom for the good cause was to be 
welcomed. ‘Stand and be shot’ was the motto he used 
to hold up to his priests. 

This attitude was in fact based on the very strong, 
and again mystical, sense to which we have already 
alluded, of a battle raging between the Church and the 
modern world. The wrong which most Roman Catholics 
held to be inflicted on the Papacy in the Piedmontese 
attack on the Papal States, and the forlorn condition of 
his beloved Pius IX, made this congenial picture intensely 
vivid in his mind. The general view that there was a 
conflict raging between the medieval and modern ideals 
was, of course, largely true; but in Manning it assumed 
a peculiarly mystical character, and it was allowed to 
dominate his policy in a very literal and absolute manner. 
Nothing could be more generous and whole-hearted than 
Archbishop Manning’s attitude, apart from all question 
of its wisdom. From 1865 to 1876 he almost courted 
unpopularity. The ‘Cordati Catholici’ ‘were a ‘little 
band.’ The world’s hand was against them. They must 
be ready to fight against overwhelming odds and die as 
soldiers. British Catholics were to be trained as a body 
of Janissaries devoted to Rome, free from the ‘low’ 
traditions of England and Oxford. This element of 
almost unbridled mysticism has been, as we have said, 
astonishingly little dwelt upon by those who have dealt 
with this remarkable man’s career. Yet it lies, we believe, 
at the very root of Manning’s character. Few of his 
letters bring it home to a reader, in a short compass, 
better than one published by Mr Purcell, and written 
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to the late Mrs W. G. Ward, in 1865, from his ‘ Retreat,’ 
under the direction of the Passionist Fathers, at High- 
gate, immediately after his appointment as archbishop. 


‘I have in these last three weeks felt as if our Lord had 
called me by name. Everything else has passed out of my 
mind. The firm belief I have long had that the Holy Father 
is the most supernatural person I have ever seen has given 
me this feeling more deeply still. I feel as if I had been 
brought, contrary to all human wills, by the Divine Will 
into an immediate relation to our Divine Lord. The effect on 
me is one of awe, not fear, but a conscious nearness to God 
and to the supernatural agencies and sufferings of His Church. 

‘I have long had a fixed belief that a persecution is 
impending over the Church. When, I cannot say, whether in 
our time or not. But I believe it might come any day. I 
pray God that I may be found in my lot at that day. 

‘I believe I can say that what has come upon me has not 
raised my pulse one beat; that it has given me no joy or 
personal gratification. I have lived long for work and little 
else, and I look upon this as so much work. It has brought 
me some sadness, for I must lose for ever much of the happiness 
of a pastor’s life, and nearly all my peace and rest. If any- 
thing has consoled me, it is the feeling that, if the Vicar of 
our Lord trusts me, our Lord does not distrust me. And, if 
He has not lifted me up for my greater reprobation, He has 
chosen me to do Him some service in the few years of my 
time, whether by life or by death. I feel great joy in the 
hope that our Lord does not distrust me; and, after all this 
gall and vinegar I have had to drink, this thought is unutter- 
ably sweet.’ 


We may trace a striking resemblance both in gifts 
and in limitations between Henry Edward Manning and 
another remarkable figure who long occupied a large 
space in the public eye—his friend, William Ewart Glad- 
stone. With both men it was will-power and that side 
of statesmanship which consists in ability to persuade 
others, and to carry through a definite policy against all 
opposition, which were so conspicuous. Both were there-. 
fore magnificent and dominating figures in their own 
day, when the influence of a striking personality could 
throw a glamour over even impracticable or unwise 
schemes, and before time, the parent of truth, had made 
the unwisdom unmistakable. Both have left as a legacy 
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the memory of great figures and great forces. Neither 
has contributed much to the highest wisdom of the world 
or its well-being. Both indeed lacked the very highest 
intellectual qualities, though in each case the infinite 
skill with which they used the powers they had, and 
again, the presence of the more superficial and practically 
useful mental gifts in a state of the highest activity and 
efficiency, might almost disguise this want. That acute 
observer, Walter Bagchot, when asked if Gladstone’s was 
a first-rate intellect, hesitated and then said, ‘ No, but an 
admirable second-rate intellect in a first-rate state of 
effervescence. The word ‘effervescence’ is less applic- 
able to Manning; but substantially the verdict on him 
must be the same. On the other hand, a man is accounted 
great as an effective power who fills a large space in the 
world’s eye, and who dominates the minds and wills of 
his fellows ; who has the perseverance and ability to carry 
out large and difficult designs; and, so judged, greatness 
can be denied neither to Manning nor to Gladstone, and 
was not attained by Bagehot himself, whose merely intel- 
lectual powers were certainly far higher. 

The resemblance between Manning and Gladstone ex- 
tends in some degree to the disproportion between the 
immediate tenacity of conviction and the strength of its 
grounds. The wiry, persistent effort which enabled each 
to carry through a project did not necessarily correspond 
to real depth of belief. It represented will-power rather 
than intellectual grasp. And the same consequence is 
visible in both—an ultimate instability of view, the more 
startling because of the tenacity with which the aban- 
doned view had once been held. Gladstone began life as 
a Tory and ended as almost a Radical. From being a 
strong Unionist he became a Home-Ruler. So unex- 
pected and surprising were his mental revolutions that 
Aubrey de Vere wittily compared them to the knight’s 
move at chess. So Manning, the typical representative 
of ‘morbid moderation,’ as Archdeacon of Chichester, 
astonished Odo Russell, who remembered his past, when 
he appeared in Rome in 1870 as the typical intransigeant 
of the hour. And the days which saw Gladstone become 
a Home-Ruler saw Manning make a further marked 
change in his views on the Temporal Power and on the - 
education of the clergy—the very points on which his 
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earlier attitude had seemed to be almost that of an 
inspired prophet. 

Nor was this mystical element wanting in Gladstone. 
The strong religious tendency, which nearly led him to 
adopt the Church as a profession, remained through 
life, and included the characteristic of which we speak. 
Every one remembers the saying of a well-known 
politician: ‘I.don’t mind Mr Gladstone playing with 
three aces up. his sleeve, but I object to his trying 
to persuade me that Almighty God put them there.’ 
Another story illustrative of this peculiarity was current 
in 1886. Gladstone was said to have written a letter to 
the late Lord Tennyson, at the end of which he referred 
to his new Home-Rule policy. Tennyson, a strong 
Unionist, had found some lines in ‘ Hesiod’ to the effect 
that ‘a man can very easily pull down a political con- 
stitution by tampering with it, but that, if any one thinks 
he can do what must be the work of many generations, 
namely, build up a new constitution, that man shall fail 
unless he is inhabited by the spirit of a god.’ A friend to 
whom Tennyson showed these lines, remarked, ‘I hope 
they will make Gladstone think.’ ‘Think?’ Tennyson 
replied ; ‘yes, they will make him think he is inhabited 
by the spirit of a god.’ Gladstone’s answer fulfilled this 
prophecy. He spoke of having, in consequence of Tenny- 
son’s letter, ‘cross-examined himself with a deep sense of 
his responsibilities,’ and concluded by saying that at his 
time of life he should never have attempted anything so 
difficult and far-reaching unless he had had a clear con- 
viction that it was his divinely appointed work to do so. 

. The perseverance of Mr Gladstone, at the cost of 
breaking up his party and losing his oldest friends, 
showed on a larger canvas the same qualities as Man- 
ning’s disastrous education schemes. The Gladstonian 
party was formed, but Home Rule was not achieved. 
So, too, Hammersmith and Kensington were accom- 
plished facts; but the effective education of Roman 
Catholic clergy and laity was certainly not advanced. 

-.Just the same gifts’ were visible in Manning's action 
on behalf of the definition of papal infallibility in 1870, 
of which M. Thureau-Dangin gives a very interesting 
account. The present writer had several conversations 
with Manning (in 1891) about his agtion at the Council, 
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He regarded it as the greatest achievement of his life. 
It was fascinating to see the animation with which the 
old Cardinal recalled his former battles. ‘Come again. It 
does me good to talk of it. It makes.me live in the past,’ 
he said. . He related how he and the Bishop of Ratisbon, 
sitting on the steps of the papal throne on the feast of 
St Peter and Paul in 1866, made a vow that they would 
work for the definition of papal infallibility. He re- 
garded the doctrine as a great weapon for the soldier of 
Christ in those evil days. Its acceptance was also to be 
the touchstone whereby the whole-hearted Catholics were 
to be known from the half-hearted. The historical side 
of the doctrine to be defined did not seem to enter his 
mind. He meant to ‘fight the battle of Peter against his 
enemies,’ and to vindicate the claims of the Holy Father, 
smiting the world with ‘high doctrine.’ The definition 
would throw a halo round the figure of the Vicar of 
Christ, Here was the mystical idea, the motive power; 
and in its execution he perhaps showed greater capacity 
than ever before. Though a foreigner and not a perfect 
Italian scholar—inferior in this respect to Cardinal Wise- 
man—he dominated the whole assembly, and was by 
common consent the greatest power in the Council. 
Ubiquitous and untiring, his enemies called him ‘Il 
diavolo del concilio.’ 

_ The mystic bent in later years concentrated itself 
on the people and the poor, especially the poor of 
Ireland. There was a distinctly mystical element in his 
democratic sympathies, and it was characteristic of him 
to say that Moses first made him a democrat. 

He had courted unpopularity in the eyes of the English 
world for the first fifteen years of his archiepiscopate 
by acting on fixed principles uncongenial to English- 
men. But in his last years a measure of popularity 
‘came; and it was not unwelcome. His views on the 
Temporal Power and on the type of clergy needed for 
the success of the Roman Church in England, expressed 
in the famous ‘ Hindrances, indicate so wide a change in 
some of his opinions that the critic has in a sense the 
Cardinal’s own sanction for strictures on his earlier 
policy. But it is observable. that, while, giving the judg- 
ment of more mature experience, he seems never to have 
‘reflected that it was his own policy which was largely, 
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perhaps mainly, responsible for the failures and faults 
which he deplores. He had denounced the type of mind 
Newman wished to form among Roman Catholics as a 
repetition of the cultivated Oxford type; yet it is ex- 
pressly the qualities of the Oxford clergyman which he 
desiderates in the ‘Hindrances.’ Here are his words in a 
letter to Monsignor Talbot, written in 1866, the second 
year of his reign as archbishop: 


‘I see much danger of an English Catholicism, of which New- 
man is the highest type. It is the old Anglican, patristic, 
literary, Oxford tone transplanted into the Church. It takes 
the line of deprecating exaggerations, foreign devotions, Ultra- 
montanism, anti-national sympathies. In one word, it is 
worldly Catholicism.’ (Purcell’s ‘ Life,’ ii, 323.) 


Against this ‘danger’ he worked for many years with 
all his untiring energy. Yet it is the absence among the 
English Roman Catholic clergy of these very qualities 
which the Anglican clergy possess—of the Oxford literary 
culture—the very absence in them of patriotism and the 
presence of anti-national sympathies, which he denounced 
in 1890 as the first of the ‘hindrances’ to the spread of 
Catholicism in England. Here are his remarkable words: 


‘In 1848 I was in Rome, and read Gioberti’s “ Primato degli 
Italiani.” In describing England and its religion, he says that 
the Anglican clergy are “un clero colto e civile.” As to cul- 
ture, they certainly have a literary and scientific culture, more 
general and more advanced than the body of our priests; 
sacred science and theology hardly exist among them. Here 
and there only, such men as Lightfoot and Westcott are to be 
found. Nevertheless, they are literary: history, constitutional 
law, and experience in politics, they have very generally. 
Moreover, they have an interest in public affairs, in the 
politics and welfare of the country. They are therefore 
civiles, They share and promote the Civil life of the people. 
It is here that we are wanting, and mischievously wanting. 

‘The long persecution of the Catholic Church by the laws 
of England has alienated the hearts of Catholics from the 
public and political life of England. Till fifty years ago they 
were legally ex-lex. The law is changed, but not the habit of 
mind formed by it. “Ecclesia patria nostra.” Catholics have 
not only been alienated from public life, but have been 
tempted to think that patriotism is hardly reconcilable with 
Catholic fidelity. . . . So long as this habit of mind lasts, we 
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shall never have a Civil priesthood; and, so long as our 
priesthood is not Civil, it will be confined to the Sacristy, as 
in France, not by hostile public opinion, but by our own inca- 
pacity to mix in the Civil life of the country.’ (Purcell, ii, 774.) 


A commanding presence while he was with us, Man- 
ning has left us a great example of priestly virtue and 
ascetic life, of untiring devotion to his Church, of tender 
sympathy with the poor. But of lasting wisdom, the 
most he has bequeathed is to be found in his later words, 
which are at variance with the thoughts and acts of 
three-quarters of his reign. On the Oxford question, 
however, he remained in theory firm, though even 
W. G. Ward wavered after the failure of the Kensington 
University. It was left to Cardinal Vaughan, all un- 
willingly, to yield to the wishes of the laity and to undo 
his predecessor's work by permitting Roman Catholics to 
frequent the national universities. 


That John Henry Newman was conspicuous in his 
early days for many of the external gifts which help to 
make a personality impressive as a public figure, we 


know from the testimony of his Oxford contemporaries. 
The demeanour which suggested to Principal Shairp a 
Chrysostom or an Athanasius come to life again; the 
musical voice with its delicate intonations in preaching 
or reading prayers ; the suppressed emotion, the dramatic 
instinct which made his sermons, though read from a 
book, masterpieces in an eloquence quite peculiar to him- 
self—all these made a deep impression on the Oxford of 
the ‘thirties. But, in the years with which M. Thureau- 
Dangin deals in his latest book, Newman was no longer in 
the same sense a public character. The contrast between 
him and Manning is for this reason the more complete. 
He lived a life of retirement at the Oratory in Birming- 
ham, seen and heard only by a few intimate friends. If 
Manning was essentially the success of the moment in 
the Roman Catholic Church, ever before the public eye, 
ever carrying through the schemes he initiated—and yet 
left comparatively little that was valuable as a permanent 
contribution either to thought or to the well-being of the 
community, in Newman the parts were reversed. He 
was emphatically the recluse, the apparent failure of the 
Vol. 206.—No. 411, 2B 
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moment, the man of the future. It is not too much 
to say that his life was from the first a succession of 
apparent failures, each of which won him his opportunity 
of conferring on Christian thought a contribution, the 
value of which is now recognised by ever-increasing 
numbers, whether they accept his conclusions or not. 
And that value is not only speculative—the value of 
thought as thought—but concerns the abiding practical 
relations between the Christian churches and modern 
civilisation. 

The characteristics of his career, of which we speak, 
marked especially the years after 1845. He used to speak 
jestingly at Oxford—though there was deep pathos mixed 
with the jest—of his ‘floors.’ He failed as a tutor at 
Oriel to impress the undergraduates. There is every 
reason to think that Lord Malmesbury’s picture, in his 
‘Memoirs,’ of Newman’s ineffectiveness in dealing with 
the average undergraduate, gives a true impression. The 
plan which he and Hurrell Froude conceived for exer- 
cising quasi-apostolic functions in their tutorship was 
opposed by Hawkins, the Provost; and Newman was 
ultimately compelled to resign. The ‘Tracts for the 
Times,’ which he inaugurated and edited in 1834, incurred 
episcopal censure in 1841 and had to be discontinued. As 
a Roman Catholic, almost his first important work was 
as Rector of the Catholic University of Ireland. Newman 
designed this foundation as the university for all English- 
speaking Catholics. He wholly failed to make it so. For 
nearly four years after his nomination he was unable to 
bring the university into being at all. Few even of the 
Irish bishops could be induced to take any interest in it, 
except as a party measure against the Queen’s Colleges. 
At its best it was not a success; and it ultimately ceased 
to exist, its medical schools alone surviving as a memorial 
of the attempt. 

Newman next endeavoured to guide the policy of 
the ‘ Rambler ’—that very able periodical known after- 
wards, in its enlarged form, as the ‘Home and Foreign 
Review ’—which, in the hands of the late Lord Acton and 
Mr Richard Simpson, impressed Matthew Arnold as dis- 
playing more ‘knowledge and play of mind’ than any 
other Review of the time. Newman failed, however, to 
keep the ‘Rambler’ on lines acceptable to the Roman 
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Catholic bishops. He then tried to edit it himself, but 
had to resign after his second number. He was com- 
missioned to undertake a translation of the Scriptures, 
which was to supersede the old Douay version, but had to 
abandon the attempt. Twice, in 1864 and 1867, did he plan 
an oratory at Oxford; twice was his design thwarted by 
the ecclesiastical authorities when apparently on the verge 
of completion. The years from 1851 to 1867 were one long 
record of failure in every practical scheme he undertook, 
with the exception of the Oratory school, which did not 
call forth his special powers, and was chiefly under the 
able direction of Father Ambrose St John. 

Yet it is hardly an exaggeration to say that each of 
his failures of the hour led to a work by which posterity 
has profited. Had he been absorbed by his Oriel tutor- 
ship we should never have had the work on ‘ The Arians 
of the Fourth Century,’ with its really remarkable his- 
torical generalisations on the genesis and rationale of 
creeds and dogmas; and it is doubtful if the Oxford 
movement, as history knows it, would ever have come 
into existence. For only one man was capable of blending 
the philosophy of tradition, conceived on Coleridgian lines 
and expressed or implied in Newman’s ‘Tracts’ and 
‘Sermons,’ with a practical movement which appealed to 
Pusey, to Palmer, and to the rank and file of High-Church- 
men of the new school. The subsequent breakdown of 
the ‘Tracts,’ again—another practical failure—gave him 
a stimulus for one of his works which was for all time— 
the ‘Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine,’ 
in which, fifteen years before the ‘Origin of Species’ 
appeared, the idea of evolution was so clearly fore- 
shadowed. To the long-drawn-out failure of the Dublin 
Rectorship we owe alike the ‘Idea of a University’ and 
the third volume of ‘Historical Sketches,’ both full of 
interest for the years that were to come. The connexion 
here again was causal. To his work for the ‘Rambler,’ 
and his consequent experience of the difficulties of com- 
bining real open-minded thought with taking a line 
acceptable to ecclesiastical authority in a time of tension 
we owe that remarkable chapter of the ‘ Apologia ’—‘ The 
Position of my Mind since 1845, the title of which so 
little conveys its interest and value. The scheme for the 
translation of the Scriptures led him to prepare an ‘intro- 
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duction’ which traced the development of the religious 
idea in the history of Israel—a fitting prelude to the 
essay on Development. Should this exist in any form 
suitable for publication, we can hardly doubt that its 
value will be very considerable. 

If the failure of the Oxford scheme had no direct effect 
in any publication for which his admirers are grateful, 
it at least gave Newman the leisure but for which the 
‘Grammar of Assent’ might never have been written. 
Moreover, the lines of policy attempted by him without 
success in action, partially indicated in writing, are just 
those which the wisest thinkers among Roman Catholics 
—notably in France and in America—regard as offering 
permanent hope for the practical success of their Church 
in the future. The substitution of the fine and true 
psychology of the ‘Grammar of Assent’ for the old 
scholastic philosophy of religious belief is, we believe, 
gradually being effected among the more cultured Roman 
Catholics. The ideal of a university in which all sciences, 
including theology, should be represented, so as to effect 
the provisional synthesis which would keep Christian 
theology abreast of modern knowledge and preserve for 
education its religious character, remains as an ideal for 
the thoughtful Catholic, whether the university in which 
it may be attempted is Roman Catholic, like Louvain, or 
more or less neutral, like Oxford. It stands over against 
the impracticable attempt to preserve the medieval dream 
of theology as the magistra scientiarum which was to 
control the conclusions of history and even of physics. 
And lastly, the idea of development, exhibited in the 
work which marked his failure as an Anglican leader, 
while giving an apologia for the past, gives also the 
hope for the future; for it proposes to reconcile the 
proud semper eadem of Rome with a power of adaptation 
to new circumstances in thought and life. And on this 
the advanced thinkers in the Church of Rome build their 
hopes for the age to come. 

Indeed the whole succession of Newman’s failures in 
the cause of Catholic education and thought for his con- 
temporaries had a large share in inspiring a brief but 
most important essay of his later years, which is the 
sketch of a treatise on the philosophy of an ecclesiastical 
polity. We refer to the ‘introduction, written in 1877, 
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to a new edition of the ‘Prophetical Office,’ republished 
under the title of ‘ Via Media.’ His aim in his work at 
Dublin, in editing the ‘Rambler, and in his Oxford 
scheme, had been to combine real and thorough treat- 
ment of the questions absorbing the thinking world with 
loyalty to the existing ecclesiastical authority and to the 
main outlines of Catholic tradition. Newman believed 
the living organism of the Catholic Church in com- 
munion with Rome to be in its idea the great antidote 
to that attitude of negation in religion now known as 
agnosticism. In order that it should in reality prove to 
be so, two things were required—the recognition of 
authority as keeping the organism one, and a body of 
theological thought constantly energising, and as well 
adapted to the present time as the work of Aquinas had 
been to the thought of the thirteenth century. Newman 
found this last requisite unattainable. The freedom which 
was necessary for thoroughness and candour was at that 
time practically impossible for a Roman Catholic. In a 
certain sense the story of his Anglican life was repeated. 
In 1841 he claimed liberty to hold Catholic views as an 
Anglican ; the retort was the condemnation of Tract 90 by 
the heads of houses at Oxford and by the bishops. In 1855 
he claimed, in a remarkable lecture, freedom of research 
as a Catholic; and he soon learnt that the dominant 
theology would not practically tolerate it. Speaking of 
history, he wrote in oft-quoted words, ‘ One would not be 
thought a good Catholic unless one doctored all one’s 
facts. We have lived to see the days when Leo XIII 
directly encouraged among Roman Catholic scholars the 
utmost candour in historical research; and the official 
approval, during his pontificate, of Pastor’s history of 
the Popes showed a different temper from that depre- 
cated in Newman’s words given above. 

It may fairly be argued that the change was largely due 
to the influence of Newman’s own writings. Such changes 
in policy in high places are from time to time wrought by 
the gradual influence on thought of a powerful person- 
ality. They express at the moment the different views of 
individual rulers and their advisers. Newman analysed, 
with acute perception, the forces at work in the Roman 
Church which are calculated to bring about adaptations 
to the requirements of the time, and thereby helped his 
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followers to possess their souls in patience in days when 
his thoughts and opinions were viewed with suspicion by 
the authorities. He likewise traced those forces which 
made such opposition and suspicion at times inevitable. 
Passages from the works of St Thomas Aquinas were for 
upwards of half a century under the ban of ecclesias- 
tical censure; in the end his opinions could claim an 
authority in the Church second to no other. Newman 
points out the conflicting interests in the polity of the 
Church which explain both phases ; and his argument, 
which shows him as the Burke of the ecclesiastical polity, 
applies to other Churches besides the Roman. Christian- 
ity is of course, he says, in the first place a creed. As 
such it appeals to the intellect. Theology attempts the 
task of analysing its implications and reconciling it with 
thought and learning, and the principle of theology is 
truth. But Christianity has been also throughout a 
worship appealing to the devotional nature; and the 
Church became, moreover, a polity. The principle of 
devotion is edification. A polity needs rulers; and 
expediency rather than truth is the immediate guiding 
principle of rule. What is expedient at one time may 
not be so at another; and different rulers will judge 
differently of expediency. 

All these three aspects are ever present in any Church 
which claims to be the guardian of Christianity; and 
the interests of one may at times encroach on those of 
another. At a time of civil disorder, when places of 
education are broken up, the intellectual element may 
suffer from the absence of institutions devoted to its 
cultivation. Thus Newman constantly lamented the 
dissolution of the Sorbonne as a blow to Roman Catholic 
theology. Again, free discussion, the prerequisite of 
ascertaining scientific truth, may lead to undesirable 
contention at a crisis when union of forces is specially 
desirable; and then the interests of expediency militate 
against those of truth. Theology in the large sense 
languishes; devotion and rule are active. The very 
presence of danger keeps faith and devotion alive ; and, 
if anarchy threatens or prevails, the rulers become more 
absolute and active. The intellectual domain is thereupon 
invaded and at times disfigured by those whose principle 
is expediency. At other times the intellectual element 
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may become too active and unruly, as it did early in 
the thirteenth century; and the principles of authority 
and tradition may be too weak to withstand the ration- 
alism which results from such excess. Hence the wide- 
spread infidelity in the medieval University of Paris. 
Again, rationalism may seriously imperil the devotional 
element, which necessarily thrives best in an atmos- 
phere of faith; or the exclusive presence of devotion, 
however pure and intense, if it sets at naught the 
principles of common-sense or the conditions necessary 
to stable rule, may be disastrous for the Church. Thus, 
even St Francis of Assisi needed the wise counsels of 
official authority to make his great enterprise practicable. 
Thus again, when the cardinals, sick of worldliness in 
high places, brought from his mountain-cell to the papal 
chair the ascetic hermit who took the name of Celestine V, 
the total absence in the new Pope of the qualities of a 
ruler led to hopeless confusion and disaster. The gran 
rifiuto was a necessity ; and the embodiment of master- 
ful rule—not without its attendant defects—occupied the 
throne of Peter in the person of Boniface VIII. 

Thus did the English Cardinal find a philosophy in 
the history of the Church which brought patience and 
endurance in the special trials of his Roman Catholic 
life ; and thus did he reconcile himself to a time when, 
during the pontificate of Pius IX, his own gifts found 
little scope in the Church, without ever suffering the 
‘blessed vision of peace, of which he speaks in the 
wonderful epilogue to his work on Development, and to 
which the ‘kindly light’ had led him, to grow dim in his 
eyes. The’sixties of the last century were, he wrote, ‘a 
peculiar time, when only extreme views were accounted 
orthodox.’ He constantly regretted that the French 
Revolution had destroyed the old theological schools, 
and that they had not been effectively replaced. Active 
thought abreast of the times was in abeyance among 
Roman Catholics, who lived on the theology of a former 
age. While original theological speculation had decayed, 
the Revolution of 1848, and the subsequent Roman crisis, 
led to a strong opposition in Rome to all ‘liberalism’ ; 
and to distinguish accurately the freedom of thought 
which is essential to truth from that which meant in- 
subordination and rationalism was perhaps beyond the 
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capacity of rulers who had no adequate body of intellec- 
tual counsellors. 

The triple distinction in the ecclesiastical polity of 
which we speak—between the interests of truth, of 
devotion, and of stable rule—was formulated by Newman 
in 1877; but, in fact, his whole life as a Roman Catholic 
was based on its practical recognition. His Anglican life 
from 1828 onwards had been the story of his growing 
belief that he had found the reconciliation of the conflict- 
ing claims of the intellect and the spirit in the historical 
Christian Church, which had faithfully preserved the 
apostolic ethos. It was his sense of the claims of the 
spiritual nature, stimulated by sorrow, as he tells us in 
the ‘Apologia,’ that led him, under the guidance of the 
Fathers, from an incipient liberalism and intellectualism 
to join forces with Pusey and the High Anglicans. The 
early years of his Roman Catholic life saw the peace and 
happiness which came from his belief that he had found 
in his new Church, with its long descent, that spirituality 
which he looked for. But from the time when, as Rector 
of the Catholic University, he had to turn his attention to 
the intellectual position of Roman Catholics, at the very 
moment when the scientific movement was threatening 
to destroy in all religious communions so many old theo- 
logical landmarks, his difficulties began. 

Newman’s qualities and his antecedents and his new 
position marked him out as in many ways just the intel- 
lectual leader whom the times demanded. Yet he soon 
found that his hands were tied. It was a truism to the 
student of Church history—so he urged in the ‘ Apologia’ 
—that ‘individuals and not the Holy See’ take the lead 
in an intellectual movement within the Church. The 
great men who have formed Roman Catholic theology 
did not frame it as official ecclesiastical rulers, but gained 
their influence in virtue of intellectual genius, learning, 
and sanctity. St Clement of Alexandria and St Augus- 
tine, Albertus Magnus and St Thomas Aquinas were 
instances in point at different periods in Church history. 
Some who had most strongly influenced theology were, 
on certain points, accounted unorthodox, as were Origen 
and Tertullian. Theology ever stood in need of the great 
thinkers, for it was the product of thought and not of 
inspiration. If the Roman Church was semper cadem, it 
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was not, he held, to be expected that this rule of the past 
should be reversed in the present or the future. There- 
fore Newman felt that he had himself a work to do in 
which he might follow the greatest examples in the 
Roman communion of the past. Like Albertus Magnus 
and St Thomas Aquinas, he was the teacher of Catholic 
youth in a university. This was the very position in 
which precedent—and he was very sensitive to precedent 
and tradition—most clearly sanctioned the work of recon- 
ciling the truths of revelation and Christian tradition 
with the learning and thought of the day. Yet he ever 
insisted on obedience to authority as the mark distin- 
guishing fruitful intellectual effort for the Church from 
the free-thought which leads to heresy. In this matter 
he had fallen on evil times. Cardinal Cullen in Ireland, 
quite as much as Archbishop Manning in England, upheld 
a policy of absoluteness and intransigeance in the intel- 
lectual domain. The one represented the conservatism 
of Gregory XVI, the other the reaction of Pius [IX from 
his early liberalism. A certain jealousy and fear of the 
réle of the intellectual leader had indeed existed ever 
since free-thought at the Reformation threatened the 
unity of the Church; and the Revolution, in all its phases, 
had renewed and increased this fear. 

Thus the troubles of the Church, and the dread in 
high places of the excesses of intellectual freedom, en- 
gendered a conservative theological standard inexorably 
hostile to the frankness and candour and thoroughness in 
historical and critical research which Newman’s work 
required. He had to content himself with indicating its 
lines with the greatest tact and reserve—a tact without 
which censure in some form would have been inevitable. 
The lecture in which he most strongly urged the necessity 
of absolute freedom in scientific investigation was sub- 
mitted to theological censorship, and he found that he 
could not deliver it without offence. It was however 
published by him subsequently. He often referred wist- 
fully to the freedom of thought allowed in medieval uni- 
versities. Still, though the theological standard of the 
moment hampered him in work for which he was, above 
all men, fitted, though an intellectual opportunity was 
for ever lost, he never swerved from his rule of obedience, 
and even admitted the partial justification of a temporary 
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conservatism which was repressive, in the excesses of 
modern free-thought. 

There is no doubt that, in this and in his succeeding 
efforts, confident in his own power of dealing with the 
vital questions of the hour, he regarded the more timid 
policy much as a doctor would regard the shrinking from 
an operation which would cure, though at the cost of 
anxiety and pain, an otherwise incurable illness. Hence 
his early sympathy with Lord Acton and the ‘ Rambler,’ 
which, in spite of what he regarded as defects of tone, 
did make the attempt to grapple with the science and 
thought of a new era. Hence his readiness to go to 
Oxford and do there some of the work which he had 
wished to do in Dublin. But, with unyielding conviction, 
he held that the right to decide on the opportuneness of 
his policy lay with the ecclesiastical authorities. Loyal 
obedience was due to them, even though their decision 
might be utterly opposed to the line he judged wisest. 

Just as he had instantly stopped the ‘Tracts for 
the Times’ on a hint from the Bishop of Oxford, so he 
resigned the editorship of the ‘Rambler’ when he found 
that his frank treatment of history was displeasing to 
the Roman Catholic episcopate. He twice dropped the 
Oxford scheme without a struggle; and, when the Munich 
Brief and the Encyclical of 1864 marked out a line of 
Christian apologetic which he did not regard as adequate, 
he plainly said in the ‘ Apologia’ that his hands were tied 
so far as controversy was concerned. ‘I interpret recent 
acts of authority,’ he wrote, ‘as tying the hands of such 
a controversialist as I should be.’ His respect for the 
interests of truth would not allow him to undertake 
apologetic on the lines indicated by the authorities, which 
he regarded as inadequate in point of candour and of 
thoroughness. His respect for the rights of authority 
would not allow him to write on his own lines, which 
would be at variance with the spirit of the documents in 
question. In place of the ideal he had formed when he 
parted company with liberalism—the ideal (which in 
1845 he believed to be largely realised in the Roman 
Church) of an authority which would check reason only 
when it is on the point of rationalism—he had to face the 
reality of a dominant body of thought which, fashioned 
by acute intellects long ago, in conditions of knowledge 
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long past, had, from the circumstances (as he considered) 
of a troublous time, been allowed to obtain an absolute 
authority far in excess of its due. 


The contrast between Newman and Manning is all the 
more interesting because they to some extent represent 
two distinct types of Roman Catholicism which we now 
see struggling for mastery. Each man was fascinated 
by a type in conformity with his own earlier life. The 
rector of Lavington and the archdeacon was drawn to the 
Church of St Francis of Sales and St Charles Borromeo 
—of the pastor of souls, and the guide of consciences, 
and of the saintly official ruler. The study of such his- 
torical characters brought out in Manning a special 
affinity for the post-Reformation Church, of which they 
were representatives; that is, for the Church in action, 
and in controversy with those who had rebelled from her 
authority. There was no consideration of deeper intel- 
lectual problems, no wide and penetrating thought among 
churchmen in the period immediately succeeding the 
Reformation. The success of the Counter-Reformation 
was due to the gifts in which the Jesuits specially ex- 
celled—ascetic life, ready and persuasive speech, contro- 
versial rather than philosophical ability. The whole 
seminary system then introduced was on these lines. 
The old medieval disputations, once symbols of almost 
unbridled freedom of speech and speculation, were re- 
organised and marshalled to defend fixed propositions 
affirmed by the Catholic, denied by the Protestant. 
Authority and devotion enjoyed paramount influence; 
intellect was but the servant whose business it was to 
defend their claims. Manning, with his high ascetic 
ideals, his enthusiasm for the priestly caste, his ready 
but not deep intellect, found in this atmosphere an 
entirely congenial home. 

To Newman it was before all things the Church of the 
Fathers which typified the genius of the Catholic Church. 
The days when Christian thought was building up theology 
as the expression of Christ’s faith best suited to educated 
men in view of the controversies of the hour, persuasive 
to the intellect of Alexandria or of Athens, were the days 
congenial to the man who had lived his life among 
thinkers and scholars in Oxford. On the patristic era of 
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Church history, he tells us, his imagination loved to dwell 
as ‘ina paradise of delight.’ Theology absorbed primarily, 
not in refuting ‘heretical rebels,’ but in intellectually 
interpreting and applying the genius of Christianity, 
satisfying the deeper thought of its own champions rather 
than merely scoring immediate successes in argument, 
was his ideal. The controversial zeal of an Athanasius, 
indeed, was not distasteful to him. It had its place in 
the scheme. If it was militant, it was so in defence of a 
few great principles and truths. But neither officialism 
nor organised special pleading on behalf of a number of 
predetermined intellectual positions, to be preserved be- 
cause they were in possession—the fatal weakness of the 
later Roman Church—was to his taste. 

Newman found it hard to walk in the cumbrous theo- 
logical armour of the school-theology which had been 
erected by a very curious sequence of events. The 
dialectical mania of the thirteenth century had led the 
Schoolmen, at Paris and elsewhere, to formulate answers 
to every conceivable question posed by the roving intel- 
lect of the day. These responsa had been used in the 
lecture-room to quiet enquirers, much as a child must be 
satisfied with a definite reply, and requires it in matters 
on which no really provable answer is available; and such 
answers gradually acquired the authority of prescription. 
In the sixteenth century came the natural reaction 
against the resulting over-elaborate and over-definite 
structure of the school-theology, belonging really to the 
clever childhood of modern western civilisation. Readers 
of Sir Thomas More’s earlier works will come to the 
conclusion, from his words on the subject, that, in the 
ordinary course of events, scholasticism was destined to 
be thrown over at that time by the more cultivated 
Catholics. Be this as it may, the Reformation brought 
a panic which made any such movement of intellectual 
reform impossible; and the insistence on authority as 
against private judgment led to a new and more vigorous 
enforcement of the conclusions of the scholastic theolo- 
gians, so useful, in such a crisis, from their very definite- 
ness and completeness. Thus a system which was the 
product of an age of unbridled rationalism was invested 
with almost divine authority. 

The avowed ground of the authority of the scholastic 
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conclusions was that they were deductions from revela- 
tion. The vulnerable point in the system—the question 
whether they were true and demonstrable deductions 
at all—was set aside as sceptical; and the system pre- 
vailed. Careful readers of Newman’s lectures at Dublin 
will note that he at once put his finger on the weak point 
of this method of enforcing and interpreting theology. 
His respect for the existing Roman system as a whole 
prevented him from undertaking any direct campaign 
against it; but, as we have seen, he aimed at circum- 
venting it by widening the intellects of his co-religionists 
and enlarging their appreciation of the world of scien- 
tifically-known fact. 

If we are right in maintaining that it was the genius of 
the militant post-Reformation Roman Catholicism which 
Manning represented, we have at once an explanation, 
over and above his own special qualities and defects, 
which partly accounts for his successes and his failures. 
What zeal and ability in an emergency will do, he did, 
carrying out what he regarded as the orders of a God- 
given authority. This was the keynote of the work done 
in the post-Reformation Church, when military obedience 
was as essential to the Catholic divine as energy and 
capacity in its exercise. Granted that the Council of 
Trent required Manning to found his seminary, none of 
his contemporaries could have shown more energy in 
carrying through an unpromising scheme. Granted that 
there ought to be an English Catholic University under 
his own absolute control, no one was better fitted to set 
it on foot. Granted that the definition of 1870 was pre- 
eminently desirable because Pius IX desired it, no other 
churchman of the day would have carried it through so 
successfully. In each case the voice of authority, as he 
interpreted its decisions, was to him the voice of God, and 
directed and inspired his great capacities in their un- 
swerving and untiring efforts. But the task of framing 
the initial judgment as to the wisest practicable policy— 
the root of lasting and constructive work—is, with a 
system subject to military discipline, in the hands of very 
few indeed; and Manning was not fitted by his qualities, 
remarkable as they were, to be one of those few. 

We have said that Manning and Newman represented 
two types of Catholicism—that of the Counter-Reforma- 
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tion and that of the patristic era respectively. It may 
be asked, how far is the type represented by Newman 
identical with the liberal Catholicism which is now 
arousing considerable attention in such writers as Abbé 
Loisy, Abbé Houtin, and Father Tyrrell? In one point, 
and in one point only, the resemblance is very marked, 
namely, that both types urge strongly the necessity of a 
frank consideration of the drift of the positive sciences, 
and deprecate undue dogmatism in theology. But the 
temper evinced in Newman’s opposition to the liberalism 
of modern society, his strong sense of the value of 
intellectual conservatism as a protection to the stability 
of the ecclesiastical polity, and his distrust of reason as 
ever prone in matters religious to exceed its powers—all 
marked features in his intellectual character—have no 
parallel in the modern liberal Roman Catholics. New- 
man’s temper is far more akin to that of More and Eras- 
mus, who rejected scholastic subtlety and dogmatism, 
but were nevertheless filled with enthusiasm for ancient 
ways and venerable traditions. Still, the story of his 
connexion with Lord Acton and the ‘Rambler’ shows 
his deep sympathy with the thoroughness of thought 
and research which is one main characteristic of the 
liberal Catholic movement. Put ‘L’Evangile et I’Kglise’ 
into a more tentative and interrogative shape, divest 
‘ Autour d'un Petit Livre’ of its occasional flippancy and 
its irritating personalities, and you would have books 
with which Newman would largely have sympathised. 
But he ever had a statesman’s sense of the wide interval 
which separates discussion from any definite step forward, 
not merely in the official decisions of the Church, but in 
the finally accepted and avowed convictions of the theo- 
logical schools and even of individuals. 

Our knowledge of things divine is so largely sym- 
bolical, and therefore outside the sphere in which de- 
ductions can be drawn with certainty, that over-great 
confidence, in theological reasoning especially, was, in 
Newman’s opinion, misplaced. Thus the very ground of his 
opposition to scholastic dogmatism was also an argument 
against the sanguineness of theological liberalism. All 
these considerations weighed in keeping him in the Church 
of England long after his reason pointed the way clearly 
to the Church of Rome. Still more did they weigh against 
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the final acceptance of any serious modification of tradi- 
tional theology in the Roman Church. There was a com- 
partment in his mind in which the liberal Catholic would 
have found a very congenial atmosphere; but the whole 
man, in action and in practical belief, remained a Father 
of the Church. Reverence, conservatism, and the love of 
wisdom were his characteristics. He would have found 
his kinship in our own day with the learned Benedictine, 
who stores up the ancient theology as a treasure of 
thought, not as an oppressive array of dogmatic maxims, 
whose heart is in the past, while he keeps abreast of 
modern criticism, far more than with the typical liberal 
Catholic, who says strong things against the theologians 
and against the ecclesiastical rulers, and is sanguine of 
creating a new theology radiant with the hues of 
twentieth century progress. 

The present opposition between liberalism and intran- 
sigeance is indeed an opposition between temporary 
excesses on either side at a time of transition. So 
far as the underlying permanent antithesis is between 
elements ultimately reconcilable with Roman Catholic- 
ism, it must resolve itself into that between the types 
which we have styled Jesuit and Patristic respec- 
tively. The former is the Catholicism of authority and 
discipline. It is proper to a Church in the state of 
defensive warfare, which keeps the intellect under mili- 
tary discipline. The latter form of Catholicism marks 
the Church when she is promoting peaceful civilisation, 
giving to individual initiative free scope, and recognising 
original learning and thought as important factors in 
her well-being. These two types are largely those sym- 
bolised by the two English Cardinals. Manning, in spite 
of his opposition to the Jesuits, belongs unmistakably to 
that type of Catholicism of which they are the most 
distinguished representatives, and Newman rather to 
the type preserved in the Benedictine order, owning as 
fellow-creatures such writers as Mabillon and the con- 
gregation of St Maur; though he added an element of 
active and free speculation more akin to his beloved 
Augustine, or to the medieval Schoolmen, than to the 
calmer labours of the monkish historians. 
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Art. IV.—THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 


Since the March days of 1848, when Frederick William IV 
appeared at one of the windows of the royal palace in 
response to the clamour of revolution, and stood bare- 
headed to salute, as they were borne past him, the shrouded 
bodies of his Berlin citizens slain in the street-fighting by 
his soldiers, the Prussian capital has witnessed no stranger 
scene than that which took place on the same spot on the 
evening of February 5,1907. Again the sovereign showed 
himself at a window of the palace, in response, how- 
ever, not to the threats of an angry people, but to the 
insistent hurrahing of a vociferously loyal crowd bent on 
congratulating the Kaiser on the final results of the 
general election. With his consort beside him, William II 
stood forth as the Great Elector in the most modern sense 
of the term, and in an impassioned oration, borrowing 
the reckless language of his Chancellor, urged his people 
‘to ride down whatever stands in our way.’ A substantial 
majority of the electors who had gone to the polls through- 
out the German Empire had, it is true, pronounced against 
the policy with which he publicly identified himself, and 
in his own capital Social Democracy had again carried 
five constituencies out of six with majorities more crush- 
ing than ever. Nevertheless fortune, on the whole, had 
smiled upon his venture; and in the exuberance of a 
victory which, however precarious and perhaps unex- 
pected, was at least sufficient unto the day, the overlord 
of sixty million Germans did not hesitate to denounce 
more than half his people as beaten foemen whom ‘we 
are much minded to beat again.’ 

In the cold light of returning day the bay leaves must 
have lost something of their freshness in the eyes even of 
the chief actor in that dramatic midnight scene. For the 
detached observer, whose business it is merely to study 
the figures of the German elections and to analyse the con- 
ditions under which they took place, the result certainly 
assumes a much more sober complexion. On December 13, 
1906, the Government, having been defeated on the esti- 
mates for military expenditure in South West Africa, 
dissolved the Reichstag and appealed to the country. The 
majority, numbering 177 deputies, consisted exclusively 
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of the Roman Catholic Centre party and its Polish, 
Alsatian, and minor allies and auxiliaries, and of the 
Social Democrats. The minority, numbering 168, was 
made up of members belonging to all the other parlia- 
mentary parties—Conservatives and Agrarians, National 
Liberals and Anti-Semites, and the three Radical groups. 
The supporters of the Government, moreover, mustered 
on that occasion relatively in greater strength than its 
opponents, for 27 members of the Centre were absent, and 
in a full house the majority against the Government would 
presumably have been about 30, i.e. 213 to 183. On the 
basis of the polling at the general election of 1903 the 
parties that voted against the Government represented 
some 5,500,000 electors, while the supporters of the 
Government represented less than 4,000,000. 

As the result of his appeal to the electorate, Prince 
Biilow has practically reversed the position in the Reichs- 
tag, without, however, having by any means reversed it 
in the country. He has obtained in the new Reichstag a 
majority of 37, made up of the following parties, whose 
strength in the last Diet is given in brackets for purposes 
of comparison : 


Conservatives . 59 (52) 
Free Conservatives, or Imperial party (22) 
Anti-Semites, and allied ‘economic’ or agrarian 

groups. 31 (21) 
Radical People’s party . - 28 (20) 
South German People’s party « i ° (6) 


(184) 


The following figures show how the majority in the 
the late Reichstag has been converted into a minority in 
the new House: 


Roman Catholic Centre . 105 (104) 
Poles. - 20 (16) 
Alsatians, Lorrainers, Guelphs, ete. (14) 


176 (213) 


The accompanying diagram shows the fluctuations of 
party strength in the Reichstag since the creation of the 
Vol. 208,—No, 411, 26 
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FLUCTUATION OF CHIEF PoLITICAL GRouPS AT GENERAL ELECTIONS 
SINCE 1871. 


Conservatives 
National Liberals-— — — 
Roman Catholic Centre SEES 
Social Democrats 


The figures at top of columns indicate the year of each general election. 
Those at the side indicate the number of members of the different parties in 
cach Reichstag out of a totalymembership of 397. 
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German Empire. It brings out prominently both the rise 
of socialism until the elections of 1907, and the remark- 
able stability of the Centre party during the last twenty- 
five years, in contrast to the large oscillations of the 
pendulum in the case of other parties. 

The representation of the German people in the Reichs- 
tag is determined by the electoral law of May 31, 1869, 
which applied at first only to the German states forming 
the North German Federation, and was extended after 
the creation of the German Empire to the South German 
states in 1871 and to the Reichsland of Alsace-Lorraine 
in 1873. That law was based upon universal male adult 
suffrage, and the distribution of seats amongst the 
different states was determined by their population, 
every 100,000 and every fraction of 100,000 in excess of 
50,000 being entitled to return one representative, with 
the proviso that even the smallest state, however much 
its population might fall short of 100,000, should have 
one representative of its own. On the basis of the then 
population, the number of deputies to the Reichstag was 
brought up in 1873, when the annexed provinces were 
admitted to the franchise, to a total of 397, at which it 
has remained ever since. 

According to the law of 1869 provision was to be 
made by future legislation for increasing the number of 
deputies in proportion to the increase of population ; but 
this constitutional pledge has never been redeemed. The 
population of the German Empire has risen from forty 
millions to over sixty millions at the census of 1905. The 
Reichstag nevertheless still numbers only 397 deputies 
instead of approximately 600 representatives, whom, 
according to the constitution, the country should now be 
entitled to return. The Radical parties, and especially 
the Social Democrats, have repeatedly clamoured for re- 
distribution, which would obviously work to their advan- 
tage, as the chief increase of population has taken place 
in the cities and great industrial centres where most 
of their supporters are gathered together. Berlin, for 
instance, which now has a population of over two millions, 
would return twenty members instead of six ; and, as the 
Social Democrats now hold five out of the six Berlin seats, 
and the Radicals have with difficulty retained the smallest 
and Jeast populous district, almost the whole increase in 
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the representation of the capital would probably accrue 
to the Socialists. For this very reason, however, the 
_ other political parties are more or less openly opposed 
to redistribution ; and in official circles it is taboo. 

In theory the Federal Governments and the bureau- 
cracy are bound to abstain from all attempts to influence 
parliamentary elections. In practice a certain amount 
of official pressure has always been exercised in favour of 
parties who stand well with the powers that be and 
against their opponents. Ministers, however, not being 
responsible to Parliament, and their tenure of office not 
being conditioned upon the support of a parliamentary 
majority, have hitherto been regarded as being above 
party, and therefore debarred from descending into the 
electoral arena. Bismarck, it is true, never hesitated to 
denounce his political adversaries as Reichsfeinde, i.e. as 
enemies of the Empire, much as the present Emperor has 
often reviled the Socialists as vaterlandslose Gesellen, i.e. as 
fellows without a fatherland. But the old Chancellor drew 
the line at open interference in parliamentary elections. 
He admitted that he had been sometimes sorely tempted 
to interfere, but he had always, he added, refrained from 
doing so on grounds of prudential policy. Only a few 
years ago, Prince Biilow himself spoke in the same sense, 
and even more categorically. Count Posadowsky, the 
Secretary of State for the Interior, was accused of having 
accepted a pecuniary contribution from the League of 
German Industrialists towards a propaganda in favour of 
a Bill before Parliament to prevent picketing in labour dis- 
putes. Prince Biilow severely reproved all such practices ; 
but at the last general election, discarding precedents and 
unmindful of his own precepts, he not only threw himself, 
as Chancellor, headlong into the fray, but helped to finance 
the electoral campaign. 

Yet with all the advantages which the Governmental 
bloc derived from the inequalities of the old electoral 
constituencies, with all the pressure exerted, as never 
before, by the whole bureaucratic machinery, with the 
personal influence of the Chancellor thrown, as never 
before, into the scales, the result has been to secure, it is 
true, a heterogeneous majority in the new Reichstag, but 
a majority which, in the country at large, represents only 
a minority of the electorate, We know from our own 
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experience, notably at the last general election, that the 
parliamentary strength of parties does not by any means 
always correspond closely with their total polls through- 
out the country. But we have not adopted in the United 
Kingdom the principle of uniform constituencies, urban 
and rural, upon the sole basis of population, which, in 
theory at least, obtains in Germany, and did originally 
obtain therein practice. That, in these circumstances, the 
Government's majority in the new Reichstag should 
represent in the aggregate nearly one million less votes 
than were cast in favour of the opposition parties, is a 
stubborn fact which no amount of shouting can disguise. 

The more closely it is examined, the greater indeed 
appears to be its significance. The elections were 
fought against two parties in the State, the Roman 
Catholic Centre, with its Polish and other nationalist allies, 
and the Social Democrats. The former has emerged 
practically unscathed from the fray, a few Guelph seats 
in the old kingdom of Hanover representing its only 
losses, for which it has found compensation in an almost 
equal number of Polish gains, whilst it has added just 
half a million votes to its total poll, which has risen from 
two and a quarter to two and three quarter millions. 
As for the so-called ‘rout of the Socialists, they have 
lost, it is true, nearly half the seats they held in the last 
Reichstag ; but can a party be described as routed or even 
permanently checked which still represents the largest 
vote cast in favour of any single party and shows an 
actual increase of a quarter of a million on the aggregate, 
namely, from three millions to three millions and a 
quarter? Nothing surely can bring home more strongly 
to the German masses the injustice of an obsolete dis- 
tribution of electoral districts, which defies both the letter 
and spirit of the constitution, than the fact that where- 
as 3,251,009 voters have only succeeded in returning 
43 Social Democrats, 1,499,501 votes have sufficed to secure 
83 seats for the two Conservative groups, and National 
Liberals and Radicals together have returned 105 deputies 
ona total poll (1,570,836 and 1,211,304 respectively) inferior 
by nearly half a million to the single Socialist poll. The 
only favourable feature from the Government's point of 
view which a careful analysis of the polls can reveal is 
that the polling was heavier on this occasion than at any 
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previous general election, 82 per cent. of the registered 
electors having recorded their votes in 1907, as against 
75 per cent in 1903; and that, on the whole, its supporters 
received a larger accession of strength than its opponents 
from the increased poll. 

The future alone can show how far the optimism 
of German official circles will be justified. Prince 
Biilow has for the present achieved his purpose; and, 
having got the majority which he required, he is 
not the man to feel much compunction as to the 
methods by which he obtained it, or as to whether it 
really represents the feeling of the country. The all- 
important question for Germany and for the rest of the 
world is to what ends he will use his success. That 
question can best be answered by trying to disentangle 
from the confused party controversies of the electoral 
campaign the real issue upon which the Government 
itself fought it. The actual vote by which it was defeated 
on December 13 turned on too insignificant a point to 
account in itself for the dissolution of the Reichstag. 
The Government wanted supplementary supplies to the 
amount of 29,229,000 marks (1,461,000/.) for military 
expenditure in South-west Africa, and was prepared 
to promise a reduction of the expeditionary force to 
8000 men by March 31. The Centre party, who, as 
usual, held the balance, were willing to grant 20,288,000 
marks (1,014,0007.) on condition that the Government 
should pledge itself to reduce the force in South-west 
Africa to 2500 men. The difference was hardly in itself 
vital; and, except for a certain solemnity of tone, Prince 
Biilow gave no indication before the division took place 
that a rejection of the Government’s demands would 
involve a dissolution. On the other hand, it must be 
borne in mind that the colonial policy of the Government 
had already received some severe checks earlier in the 
year, as, for instance, by the rejection of the proposal for 
the creation of a separate Colonial Office, and that it had 
just been subjected to very violent and damaging criticism 
in a series of debates on the colonial scandals. If Prince 
Biilow was not actually riding for a fall, he showed very ~ 
clearly that he was fully prepared for it, when, im- 
mediately after the division had been taken, he pulled 
out of his pocket the Imperial decree dissolving the 
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Reichstag, and in a few carefully worded sentences stated, 
with the utmost clearness and precision, the issue upon 
which he intended to fight the elections, namely, ‘owr 
olin honour, our prestige, and our position in the 
world.’ 

In vain did the Centre party lay stress upon the 
constitutional functions of the Reichstag and the necessity 
of vindicating its power of the purse, which is the only 
effective weapon it possesses for controlling the policy of 
the Government. In vain did the Radical groups insist 
that the Chancellor’s breach with the clerical Centre was 
the supreme fait nouveau in the political situation, and 
that its logical corollary must be the inauguration of 
a new era for German Liberalism. The semi-official 
press ignored the arguments of the Centre, and only 
responded to the advances of the Radicals with as much 
amiability as it could afford to show without exas- 
perating the jealousy of Conservatives and Agrarians. 
Prince Biilow was much too wary to allow the issue 
to be shifted for the convenience of either friends or 
foes. He had put it clearly and succinctly before 
the Reichstag, and he emphasised it shortly after- 
wards in a lengthy manifesto, of which, however, the 
substance was perhaps the least remarkable part. The 
issuing of such a manifesto in the midst of an electoral 
campaign was a highly significant departure from all 
precedent; but what was far more significant was the 
selection of the channel through which it was addressed 
to the German electorate. It was not addressed to any 
notable politician, to any well-known party leader, to any 
eminent man of light and leading, but to Lieutenant- 
General von Liebert, whose only claim to be the recipient 
of the Chancellor's confidences ;was that, besides being 
president of a somewhat obscure ‘ Imperial Association 
for combating Social Democracy, he was an active 
member of council of the Pan-German League, the Navy 
League, and the Colonial Society, the three great organi- 
sations for the promotion of Germany’s Weltpolitik. 

There is no shadow of doubt about the robustness of 
General von Liebert’s opinions. For him ‘the twentieth 
century belongs to the Germans,’ for Germany possesses 
the ‘brute force’ (brutale Gewalt), which, in his view, is 
worth all the diplomacies. He has summed up his political 
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creed in a few terse words : ‘If anybody asks me whether 
we are to disarm, then I reply, for God’s sake keep up 
the army, and go on building ships, ships, ships.’ By 
addressing himself to so stalwart a representative of 
German chauvinism Prince Biilow gave the parole for 
the raging and tearing propaganda in favour of militant 
Imperialism, which was to be amongst the masses as dis- 
tinctive a feature of the electoral campaign as amongst 
the ‘intellectuals’ was the persuasive propaganda of 
sweet economic reasonableness conducted with the same 
purpose by the Chancellor’s able coadjutor, Herr Dern- 
burg, the new director of the Colonial department. Herr 
Dernburg’s appointment to that office last summer was 
in itself an event, for never before had a mere banker, 
unconnected with the bureaucracy, of Jewish extraction, 
and professing in many directions quite advanced opinions, 
been pitchforked into one of the most responsible offices 
of the State. 

In the stormy debates which preceded the dissolution, 
the brand-new ‘Excellency,’ and ‘ Real Privy Councillor’ 
more than held his own; and during the electoral cam- 
paign his strong personality asserted itself with almost 
Bismarckian force. Herr Dernburg’s speeches during 
the recent struggle seem indeed to have been very 
closely modelled on Mr Chamberlain’s; and, though he 
had the disadvantage of being compelled to make heavy 
drafts upon the imagination of his. audiences in order to 
kindle their enthusiasm for a Greater Germany beyond 
the seas—which is still a dream of the future rather than 
a present fact—he had, on the other hand, this advantage 
over his English exemplar that his economic arguments 
were not repugnant to German economic traditions or 
practice. His favourite thesis was that German colonial 
policy means nothing more nor less than the question of 
the future of German labour, the question of bread for 
many millions of industrial workers, the question of an 
adequate outlet for German capital in trade, industry, 
and navigation. He was quite willing on occasions to 
flavour his lectures with a little chauvinistic spice, as 
when he quoted Moser to the effect that, if the old 
Germanic Empire had stood by the Hansa cities, not 
Clive but a Hamburger would have ruled on the Ganges ; 
but on the whole he preferred to dwell with German 
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‘ objectivity’ on the material rather than the sentimental 
aspects of colonial expansion. 

It was left to the Navy League to thump the big 
drum. How effectively it was thumped we know now 
from the very inconvenient revelations made by one 
of the South German organs of the Centre, which 
obtained possession of correspondence between General 
Keim and Prince Salm, the president of the Navy 
League. No less than 15,000,000 leaflets were distri- 
buted by its agency during the electoral campaign, 
which it conducted in close consultation with Prince 
. Biilow; and, whilst Herr Dernburg pleaded for the sink- 
ing of party and sectarian differences, General Keim 
boasted of the furor protestanticus which the Navy 
League had aroused amongst the ‘ Philistines’ against 
the Roman Catholic Centre, and concocted, with the 
Chancellor’s approval, virulent pamphlets against one 
of the most prominent leaders of that party under the 
amiable title of ‘Herr Erzberger’s lies. The German 
Navy League is not, like its British prototype, an inde- 
pendent association, frowned upon rather than encouraged 
by an Admiralty impatient of being lectured both in and 
out of season. It basks in the sunshine of official and 
Imperial favour; it is patronised by princes and ministers; 
even in the schools it carries on an active propaganda 
under the benevolent eye of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction ; and in all ranks of society membership is 
counted unto civic righteousness. It already numbers 
over a million members, and it has unquestionably sup- 
plied a large part of the steam-pressure required to carry 
the Government’s Navy Bills through the Reichstag. Its 
unwritten motto might well be, ‘Censeo delendam esse 
Britanniam’; and it embodies all the chauvinistic forms 
of German Imperialism, which the authorities find it con- 
venient to encourage at home and to disavow abroad. 
With the Pan-German League, which paints the map of 
Europe German from the mouth of the Scheldt to the 
Adriatic, and from the Gulf of Finland to the lower 
reaches of the Danube, and the Colonial Society, which 
is equally busy plotting out in the future a Greater 
Germany beyond the seas, it represents a social and 
political force in the domain of foreign policy at least 
equal to that which the Primrose League, in its palmiest 
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days, represented in this country in the domain of home 
politics. Prince Biilow has not hitherto proved himself a 
great statesman, but he is singularly astute and resource- 
ful. In forcing a dissolution, for the first time in German 
history, on a distinctly colonial issue, and in keeping the 
claims of German ‘world-policy’ persistently before the 
country throughout the electoral campaign, he certainly 
hit upon the greatest common denominator for all the 
fractions out of which he could alone hope to create a 
majority in the new Reichstag. 

The Conservatives, who form an essentially Prussian 
party, recruited indeed for the most part from the oldest 
provinces of the kingdom of Prussia, are apt to look on 
colonial expansion with much the same suspicion with 
which they formerly viewed the merging of Prussia into 
the new German Empire. For not only may colonial 
expansion conflict some day with their agrarian interests, 
but it is mixed up with financial and industrial influences 
utterly repugnant to their own caste prejudices. On the 
other hand, they are too closely bound up with the 
bureaucracy to have any real will of their own; and 
their traditions of unswerving loyalty to the throne can 
always be trusted to overcome their misgivings when 
once they are told, on such high authority as the Imperial 
Chancellor’s, that the military honour of Germany is at 
stake. The National Liberals long ago surrendered at 
Bismarck’s bidding the liberalism which they once hoped 
to reconcile with the robust nationalism of a united Ger- 
many. It has survived only in their traditional hatred 
of clericalism, which was perhaps intensified by the in- 
glorious ending of the Culturkampf. A quarrel between 
the Government and the Roman Catholic Centre would 
therefore probably in itself have sufficed to stimulate 
their zeal. How much more so when the quarrel occurred 
in connexion with that colonial policy of which they 
have always been the most enthusiastic champions! For, 
sadly shrunken as are their ranks, the National Liberals 
have their chief strongholds in the industrial districts of 
Middle Germany ; and their leaders are mostly connected 
with the world of commerce and finance, which owe so 
large a measure of their prosperity to the enormous 
expansion of German trade and navigation under the 
new orientation of German Weltpolitik. Similar con- 
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siderations helped, if perhaps in a lesser degree, to bring 
the three Radical groups into line with the Govern- 
ment, which they fondly hoped would be ultimately 
compelled to seek the support of the Left, if the reac- 
tionary alliance between the Conservatives and the 
Centre was once broken up. Just as, in the earlier days 
of the present reign, one of those groups voted for Count 
von Caprivi’s Army Bills in 1893 rather than run the risk 
of driving the Emperor back into the arms of the re- 
actionary parties, so on this occasion all three Radical 
groups threw in their lot with Prince Biilow, lest their 
opposition should drive him to a fresh compact with the 
Centre. 

The colonial issue did not, however, serve merely to 
promote an incongruous alliance between political parties 
otherwise fundamentally antagonistic to each other. It 
undoubtedly brought into the field a large number of 
new voters who had hitherto held aloof from party 
politics, and it appealed especially to the rising genera- 
tion which is gradually attaining to the franchise. That 
generation has been brought up in the atmosphere of 
rampant chauvinism which has developed in Germany 
with such startling rapidity since William II embarked on 
his grandiose schemes of world-policy. The intervention 
of Germany in the Far East after the war between China 
and Japan in 1895, and, a few months later, her demon- 
strative assertion of interest in South African affairs 
after the Jameson raid, may be said to have marked the 
beginning of that great evolution which led in turn to 
the seizure of Kiaochau by the ‘mailed fist’ in 1897, to 
the sensational despatch of the German expeditionary 
force to China in 1900, to the prolonged outbreak of 
unmeasured Anglophobia throughout Germany during 
the Boer war, to the calculated benevolence towards 
Russia of German neutrality during the struggle in 
Manchuria, and finally, to the Moroccan adventure and 
the conflict with France and England at Algeciras. 

We are apt in this country to measure the success of 
German, Weltpolitik by the many diplomatic rebuffs and 
disappointments which it has hitherto incurred. But 
the Germans have, in common with us, and perhaps in 
a greater degree than we ourselves at present possess it, 
the virtue of perseverance and tenacity. Failure has 
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so far merely stimulated them to fresh efforts. Moreover, 
it has not been all failure. In the field of diplomacy, 
no doubt, the Emperor cannot boast any very brilliant 
achievements. But on the other side of the balance-sheet 
he can point to the enormous expansion of German trade 
and industry, to the creation of a powerful navy and a yet 
more powerful mercantile marine, to the growing power 
of German finance, to vast railway enterprises in distant 
lands where, but a generation ago, Germany’s name had 
scarcely been heard of, to the conquest of Germany’s 
right to a ‘ place in the sun,’ wherever the international 
struggle for existence may yet be waged. With the 
steady transformation of modern Germany into a great 
industrial and commercial State, whose population, more- 
over, grows by leaps and bounds, the demand for new 
markets, for fresh outlets for the trained and highly- 
equipped energies of the German people, rejuvenated by 
national unity, is bound to increase; and a large and 
influential section of the people is convinced that the 
demand can only be satisfied, as it was satisfied under 
similar conditions during the last three centuries in 
England, by a colonial Empire and such sea-power as, 
according to the preamble of the Navy Bill, none shall 
challenge with impunity. It was to that public opinion 
that Prince Biilow appealed at the recent elections even 
more than to the political parties whose traditions are 
still rooted in an older and narrower order of things; 
and it is to that public opinion that he owes the relative 
success of his electoral venture. 
This conclusion is largely borne out by a comparison 
between the different fortunes of the two opposition 
parties in the struggle. The Centre has never displayed 
any real hostility to Germany’s world-policy. On the 
contrary, it is with the help and support of the Centre 
that that policy has been carried on for years past. The 
quarrel which arose last autumn over certain incidental 
aspects of colonial policy was originally nothing more 
than a querelle de famille. Even after the final rupture 
the Chancellor was careful not to direct his chief attack 
against the Centre. He left it to General Keim and 
other subordinate agents to arouse the furor protestanticus 
against the Blacks; and his cue was to speak rather in 
sorrow than in anger of the strange aberration which 
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had driven them into an unholy alliance with the Reds. 
It was upon the Social Democrats that he poured out the 
full vials of his wrath, and from his point of view rightly; 
for they were the only party that was, and always had 
been, irreconcilably opposed to German world-policy in 
all its aspects. How far its opposition to that policy may 
account for the severe check which it encountered at the 
elections there is as yet no sufficient evidence to show. 
Many other circumstances contributed to it. There have 
of late years been serious and growing dissensions in the 
ranks of German Social Democracy. The struggle be- 
tween the old revolutionary and the younger evolution- 
ary school has grown steadily more acute. It represents 
a very interesting and instructive chapter in the history 
of socialism, to which want of space, however, forbids 
more than a passing reference. The revolt of the ‘ revi- 
sionists’ against the doctrinaire rigidity of Marxism has 
been only superficially arrested by the stern discipline 
which the control of the party machinery still enables 
the veteran leaders to enforce. Some of the rebels have 
been content for the moment to be out-voted at the party 
congresses, but others have seceded; and disaffection is rife 
amongst the rank and file, who are beginning to doubt the 
wisdom of a policy of mere negation which yields no practi- 
cal results. The Social Democrats in the last Reichstag 
were numerically the second strongest party in the House, 
yet their opposition proved as barren as in any former 
Parliament. The unparalleled industrial prosperity of 
Germany during the last few years may also have acted 
as a solvent. In a country where there are practically 
no unemployed, and emigration has almost ceased, the 
conditions are not favourable to a party which thrives 
above all upon distress and discontent; and it is significant 
that during the electoral campaign little was heard of 
the Fleischnoth which had only recently bulked so large 
in the columns of the Socialist press. Amongst the 
intelligent proletariat there were apparently not.a few 
to whom the economic arguments in favour of colonial 
expansion appealed very forcibly. To them it chiefly 
meant more markets abroad and therefore more work at 
home. It is doubtful whether even militarism is as 
repugnant to the Social Democratic masses as their 
leaders would have us believe. 
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Still, when all is said, the ‘ rout of the Socialists’ at the 
polls was more apparent than real. In 1903 the luck was 
with them, and on that occasion it redressed to some 
extent in their favour the heavy odds against which they 
have to fight under the present electoral system. In 1907 
the luck has been against them, and has aggravated 
those odds. In Saxony, for instance, they carried in 1903 
every seat but one—twenty-two out of twenty-three. 
That was unquestionably an abnormal triumph, due 
largely to the fact that the elections followed closely 
upon a sensational scandal at the Saxon Court, which 
Socialism exploited to the utmost. This year they only 
carried eight seats in Saxony, a net loss of fourteen seats in 
one State, and that State, be it noted, one of the chief 
industrial regions in the country. Elsewhere they have 
lost a number of seats by the same narrow majorities by 
which they won them in 1903. If we take the German 
Empire as a whole, the Socialist tide has not, indeed, 
ceased to rise, but it has risen less rapidly and with less 
uniformity. So Prince Biilow can legitimately boast that, 
if the Centre, which was driven as it were only incident- 
ally into opposition to a forward colonial policy, emerges 
unbroken from the struggle, the Social Democrats, who 
are the only fundamentally and permanently irreconcil- 
able party, have suffered such a number of partial defeats 
and such heavy casualties that, though not by any means 
driven off the field, their fighting strength is for the 
moment severely crippled, if not wholly shattered. 

What use will Prince Biilow make of his success? The 
elections have awakened great expectations and also 
many apprehensions. The Chancellor coquetted just 
enough with the Liberal groups to alarm the Conser- 
vatives; and the assurances required to comfort the 
Conservatives went just far enough to keep the Radicals 
at any rate watchful and suspicious. On questions of 
tariff and taxation, and on questions of domestic and 
especially of educational legislation, as well as in all 
those matters of internal administration in which the 
influence of the Government makes itself so widely and 
directly felt in a bureaucratic country like Germany, 
Prince Biilow cannot well move any distance either to 
the right or to the left without endangering the delicate 
equipoise of a parliamentary bloc, comprising Agrarians 
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and Industrialists, Anti-Semites and Semitic Radicals, 
evangelical Conservatives and free-thinking Liberals, 
not to speak of the more purely political lines of cleavage 
between the parties which make up the ‘ Hottentot mosaic.’ 

To keep his majority in good humour in the new 
Reichstag the Chancellor has already had to widen the 
breach between himself and the Centre, though in the 
Prussian Diet he is still absolutely dependent on the 
Centre, and the difficulty of running two Parliaments 
simultaneously on different lines of policy is one that 
must severely tax even Prince Biilow’s legerdemain. Any 
irreparable and permanent breach between the Imperial 
Government and the Roman Catholic Centre would, 
moreover, have grave consequences, not only for the 
parliamentary situation, but for the Empire itself; for 
the Centre more than any other party stands not 
only for a creed, but for ancient and profound differ- 
ences of national temperament. There is no more 
dangerous line of cleavage between parties than a geo- 
graphical line. Take an electoral map of Germany, and 
you will see that the Centre practically dominates 
western and southern Germany ; i.e. draw a line running 
south-east from the Dutch border on the North Sea to 
the point where Bavaria and Saxony meet on the Austrian 
frontier, and to the west of that line the Centre forms a 
great though not unbroken mass, whilst to the east of 
it throughout Middle Germany and Prussia proper, it 
vanishes entirely to reappear only in the Prussian 
provinces of Poland and Silesia, on the borderland of 
Russia and Austria. It is no small matter for the 
Chancellor of a Federal Empire to have aroused the 
active hostility of a party which represents not only a 
powerful religious minority in the whole Empire, but all 
the old political particularism and anti-Prussian senti- 
ment, scotched but by no means yet killed, of the South 
German States, as well as the militant separatism of un- 
assimilated nationalities like the Poles and the people 
of Alsace-Lorraine. 

If Prince Biilow is to hold his bloc together against 
the Centre as well as against the Social Democrats, 
the one common platform upon which he can hope to 
keep it united is that on which he fought the elections, 
namely, world-policy—the policy of ascendency in Europe 
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and of colonial expansion beyond the seas, which must be 
dependent upon increasing sea-power. Yet the present 
juncture is scarcely favourable for the development of an 
aggressive world-policy. International diplomacy, ren- 
dered more than ever suspicious by the tortuous and 
threatening methods which were adopted at Algeciras, will 
be on the watch. The Anglo-Russian understanding which, 
it may be hoped, is on the eve of conclusion, will tend, like 
the Anglo-French entente, to restore more and more the 
balance of power in Europe. The British fleet still com- 
mands the ocean highways; and, in principle at least, the 
Liberal Government in this country is just as much 
pledged as its predecessors to maintain our naval supre- 
macy. Until, at any rate, the Peace Conference is 
over, General Keim will have to wait for ‘the sensible 
Navy Bill’ which was to be the reward of the German 
Navy League’s services during the elections. So far as 
can be judged from Prince Biilow’s recent utterances, 
Germany’s cue for the present is to disarm the suspicions 
which her foreign policy has of late years aroused. But 
how long can these counsels of prudence prevail against 
the aggressive temper which has been deliberately 
fostered for years past and worked up to a white heat 
during the electoral campaign—a temper which, more- 
over, is not merely the outcome of sentimental chauvin- 
ism, but of a reasoned belief in the material exigencies 
of Germany's national development? How long can a 
Chancellor, who is little more than the adroit servant of 
an imperious master, restrain—even if he has the will to 
do so—the impulsiveness of a sovereign who has publicly 
declared that ‘the future of Germany is on the sea,’ and 
for whom the chief moral of the recent elections is that 
the German people must ‘ride down whatever stands — 
in our way’? That is the grave question into which 
the story of those elections resolves itself for foreign 
observers; and it is one which should be nowhere more 
seriously pondered than in this country. 
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And other works. 


WHEN a man departs this life they say of him in the 
Gaelic that he is in the way of truth. The saying, it 
would seem, is double-edged, leaving faith, hope, or 
charity to surmise, as the case may admit, whether the 
* enlightenment will be welcome or the reverse. At any 
rate we may read it as including a pious opinion that, 
according as in this world the soul has held fast to the 
best way of truth it could find, so it shall have the more 
profit of the truth to be opened beyond. ‘Beati qui 
verum querunt’ is a blessing in which all lovers of 
learning may join, whatever be their creeds and schools. 
If ever a scholar earned that blessing by diligently seeking 
for truth and generously imparting the fruits of his search 
to others, it was Frederic William Maitland, sometime 
Downing Professor of the Laws of England at Cambridge, 
Vol, 206,—No, 411, 2D 
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whom we lost in the darkness of December, struck down 
by an early blast of winter in the very moment of seeking 
refuge, as he had done for seven winters before, in a more 
equable climate. 

We have many students capable of good work in 
research when they know what to look for, and some 
capable of discovering the right lines of enquiry for them- 
selves. We have a fair number whose range of know- 
ledge, intellectual training, and sense of proportion enable 
them to draw general conclusions of some value from 
their materials when obtained. We have a considerable 
number who can give an intelligible exposition of their 
own or other men’s results, and some who can do this in 
a manner attractive to students of their subject if not to 
a larger public. But very few have at any time combined 
all these powers in any high degree. Maitland combined 
them in the highest. <A patient and indefatigable ex- 
plorer, an exact scholar, a deep thinker, and the most 
brilliant expounder of his time, he seemed always to be 
doing the one thing he could do best; and it is impossible 
to decide in what aspect his genius was most distin- 
guished. 

et speak with some confidence about Maitland’s 
work, it is because I watched it from the first, was 
intimately acquainted with it for more than twenty 
years, have been in part associated with it, and know by 
my own experience what the puzzles and pitfalls of such 
work are. His example has already been fruitful; and he 
leaves younger workers who may ‘be called his pupils 
with substantial truth, if not in the strict-academic sense. 
The best of all such, however, was’ Mary. Bateson of 
Cambridge, who was carried -off by'sudden illness a few 
weeks before her master. Almost the last words he 
wrote for publication were a tribute to her memory. To 
consider why Maitland did not leave any formed school 
in the proper sense would be to consider the great ‘useful 
knowledge’ illusion which infested the world in the days 
of our fathers’ youth, and some of its disastrous conse- 
quences. It would involve an exposure of the perversity 
which led our university reformers—well-meaning, highly 
respectable, and even learned persons—to multiply exami- 
nations at the expense of knowledge, and practically, 
though not wilfully, to discourage original work in every 
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possible way. So it is that when a teacher like Maitland 
comes once in two or three generations, we have nothing 
better to do with bim than to set him serving the tables 
of Triposes and grinding in the mills of boards and 
syndicates. If he wants to increase knowledge and to 
be a pioneer in new fields, he may do it in his odd time; 
and, if younger people want to learn from him things 
which do not pay in examinations, their college tutors 
will rebuke their improvidence. 

I am not now to write Maitland’s biography or to 
attempt a presentation of his personal character and 
qualities beyond what is useful for understanding the 
work he achieved. In course of time it may be done by 
or with the consent of those who have the right to decide ; 
but the time is not yet, nor is this the place. The dates 
necessary or convenient for the present purpose are best 
given in the words of Maitland’s own application for the 
Downing professorship, written in June 1888. 


‘I am thirty-eight years old; I was a Foundation Scholar of 
Trinity College and took the bachelor’s degree in 1873, having 
been placed at the head of the Moral Sciences Tripos [1872: 
he was also an International Law Scholar on Whewell’s foun- 
dation].* In 1876 I was called to the Bar by the Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and from that time until 1884 I sought practice 
as a conveyancer. In 1884 the Readership of English Law 
was founded, and I was appointed to the office; that office I 
still hold.’ 


At Eton he had not made any distinguished mark, for 
classical scholarship did not attract him, and history was 
not then a recognised study at public schools. He was 
one of those boys who do not fit into any accustomed 
groove of either learning or games, though at Cambridge 
he was known as a good walker and runner, and I can 
bear witness to his later vigour in walks across country ; 
but, if he made few school friends, he had no enemies. | 

Not only did Maitland show no marked sign of ability 
at school, but he was some time at Cambridge before he 
discovered an intellectual vocation; and his first pre- 
ference was not for history or law, but for philosophy. 
Henry Sidgwick, founder and fosterer of many good 


* It may be useful to note that a like name appearing in the Law Tripos 
of 1878 is another man’s, : 
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things at Cambridge, gave the first impulse. Maitland 
was his pupil; and their intercourse led, in the words of 
the informant on whom I rely for this time, to prompt 
mutual discovery. The resulting affection for philosophy 
did not become a passion; but it was not superficial or 
fruitless. So late as 1883, when Maitland was already 
preparing the work that first proved his mastery of 
historical method, he was contributing to ‘Mind’ articles 
of solid analytical criticism on Herbert Spencer’s theory 
of society; and at one time he lectured on the English 
philosophers ‘to small but enthusiastic audiences’ in 
London. The criticism on Spencer is restrained in style, 
almost to austerity; probably it was toned down by the 
respect of a young critic. He allowed himself epigram 
only on collateral points; for example, on Coleridge’s 
proof that the right to property was ‘abstractedly 
deducible from the free agency of man’: ‘We may 
doubt whether a kind of property, the esse of which is 
abstrahi, can be of much value to its owner.’ I have not 
been able to trace any specially philosophic writing of 
later date. But it is certain that no man without philo- 
sophic training could have taken as it were in his stride, 
as Maitland afterwards did, the scholastic ideas and the 
intricate developments of canon law, still less have 
grasped the essential points and demonstrated the 
historical and practical importance of the controversies 
on the nature of corporate societies, blissfully ignored 
or despised by most English lawyers, which have exer- 
cised great wits on the Continent for many generations. 
Metaphysic is justified of her children, even in England. 
But we must return to Cambridge days. While Mait- 
land was learning to be a philosopher he gradually 
became known as a brilliant speaker and talker, with 
what our ancestors called a pretty wit, and also an 
individual and singularly effective power of using any 
humorous aspect of his subject. He was among the 
leaders of the movement for opening, or rather reopen- 
ing, the Cambridge Union on Sunday. (There had been 
battles royal on the same matter some years before, 
‘quorum pars parva fui,’ with no final result.) Maitland’s 
party discovered that the old resolution for Sunday 
closing—a resolution in fact imposed on the Union by 
higher academic authority—had not been carried by the 
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two-thirds majority required for altering a rule. True, it 
had been confirmed over and over again by express and 
implied recognition. But what of that? Direct attack 
did not look promising, and a surprise was worth trying. 
Solemn debate in a full house ensued; the vote seemed 
doubtful. Then Maitland intervened. Putting aside as 
irrelevant all the general arguments that had been used, 
he simply asked by what authority the Union had been 
closed, and, having elicited the facts, spoke words like 
these, vouched for in substance by a contemporary who 
was present as an officer of the Union: 


‘The question is really one of simple arithmetic. All the 
colours put upon it by the zeal of our opponents are irrele- 
vant. The question is whether 77 is or is not twice as many 
as 58.* Now do please suppose that you were in for your 
Little-go, and that the question were asked, and that you 
answered, “ Yes, 77 is as much as twice 58.” Do you think 
that the examiner would give you an A? Do you think he 
would give youa B? ora C? Would he not rather express 
his simple judgment in one concentrated D?’ 


The unarithmetical prohibition was swept away in the 
torrent of laughter which had been rising as the speaker 
put his questions with the air of candid gravity remem- 
bered by all his friends. A later day came when Sidg- 
wick’s wisdom, allied with Maitland’s eloquence, failed to 
carry & more serious vote; but nobody heard again of a 
special women’s university to supply the demand for 
women’s degrees after Maitland had labelled it as the 
Bletchley Junction Academy. Another time some one 
maintained in a private discussion that the householding 
of future civilisation was to be ccenobitic. Maitland was 
not attracted by the common dining-hall and the collective 
kitchen. ‘The best thing I ever heard about heaven,’ he 
said, ‘is that there are many mansions there; and I hope 
we shall have one apiece.’ 

Maitland was of the Cambridge society commonly 
called the Apostles, ‘best beloved of all the brotherhood 
by those who knew him best,’ as a fully qualified witness 
has already said. When he was a resident member there 


* The numbers referred to were those of that old vote by which the 
resolution in favour of closing had been passed; the exact figures and 
proportion are not warranted and are immaterial 
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was very little published information about that society ; 
now there is much, some of it accurate.* I have nothing 
to add in that behalf; but I must recall in gratitude that, 
as it had done in the case of my seniors, Maine and Fitz- 
james Stephen, this bond made friendship with Maitland 
quicker and easier. I did not see much of him till he 
settled in London for professional work; then it did not 
take long to discover that this young barrister of Lincoln’s 
Inn was a great deal more than a sound lawyer with 
scholarly tastes, and would not. be content to be simply 
a learned conveyancer using humane letters as his 
recreation. 

In 1879 the ‘Westminster Review,’ at that time still 
the accredited organ of speculative Liberalism, had an 
unsigned article on the reform of English real property 
law. Some old-fashioned Radicals must have rubbed 
their eyes over it. The writer did not weigh the heir-at- 
law in the orthodox Benthamite scales of utility and find 
him wanting ; he showed him among his fossil companions, 
the people of Salic and Burgundian dark ages, as a his- 
torical anomaly. The first book on the list at the head 
of the article was Brunner’s ‘Das anglo-normannische 
Erbfolgesystem.’ This reforming English lawyer, who 
could not only seek out and master German monographs 
on Anglo-Norman law, but distil their essence into joyful 
epigrams, was bewrayed by his speech as well as his 
learning. There was not more than one such person. I 
cannot remember whether I knew anything about this 
essay of Maitland’s before publication; at any rate there 
was no need to have the authorship confirmed by him, 
and it would have been useless for him to deny it. What 
I do well remember is the impression made on me by the 
brilliance of the writing and the extraordinary range of 
learning shown by so young a man—he was of three 
years’ standing at the bar. A few lines on the survival 
of primogeniture and marital right in the common law 
will serve as a sample: 

‘Really, when wé think of ‘the many destructive forces which 


at one time—of course long ago—threatened to deprive the 
male sex of its just prerogative, it seems little more than an 


* Our latest instructor believes that the society lasted till 1840. His 
belief is correct so far as it goes, and his caution abundant, 
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accident, little less than a miracle, that our law of inheritance 
came safely through those revolutionary Dark Ages. There 
was the Church arrayed on the side of women; and of the 
meddlesome canon law all diligent readers of Blackstone know 
what to think. There was the civil law, including those im- 
proper Novels which even English JOSS are suspected of 
having perused in private.’ 


_ By this time Maitland and I were fast friends and 
allies. He was a man with a genius for history, who 
turned its light upon law because law, being his profession, 
came naturally into the field. I was a lawyer who had 
found it impossible to understand English law without 
much more of historical criticism than was current, or 
indeed would have been thought decent, in the received 
text-books. On the whole we were pursuing the same 
objects with complete agreement as to method, and for 
about twenty-five years—the rest of his life—we continued 
to exchange our ideas with the utmost freedom even 
when we were not actually working together. At first 
we seemed likely enough to cry in the wilderness all or 
most. of our days. In 1881 Mr Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
junior, now Justice Holmes of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, published ‘The Common Law,’ a work of 
independent speculation and historical research which at 
this day is classical ; two years later the library committee 
of Lincoln’s Inn, after inspection—for it must be presumed 
that, as a copy of the book was put before them, some 
one did look at it—refused to buy it. Such a blunder, 
one may trust, is no longer possible; if any man more 
than others brought about a happier state in the Inns of 
Court, it was Maitland. There must after all be some- 
thing, it appeared, in a line of study which produced work 
so brilliant and novel as to attract even unlearned 
readers, and so thoroughly sound as not only to be un- 
touched by criticism, but on occasion to convince learned 
persons who were predisposed against the results. 

Lawyers do not need to be told that no mere anti- 
quary’s learning could have borne such fruit. Maitland 
was a well-trained modern lawyer, and indeed he ex- 
pounded our modern system of ‘Justice and Police’ in a 
handbook of that title published in the ‘English Citizen’ 
series in 1885. The chapters dealing with the superior 
courts are of permanent yalue, though later legislation 
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has put some other portions out of date. In this book the 
common notice-board asserting that trespassers will be 
prosecuted was denounced as, ‘if strictly construed, a 
wooden falsehood’; but the justice of the common law 
does not punish a naked lie, and the mendacious form has 
not become less common. Towards the end of the book 
is a wholesome corrective for a vulgar error which has 
done mischief, and still does it. ‘Law presumes that the 
prisoner is innocent until he is found guilty, but it were 
well to wager four to one that the jury will be satisfied 
of his guilt.’ 

Doubtless Maitland could have written excellent 
modern law-books. We cannot regret that he did not, for 
he spent his energy where there was the greatest need of 
it. Three years later he did write a kind of informal 
supplement to ‘Justice and Police.’ It was an article 
entitled ‘The Shallows and Silences of Real Life,’ con- 
tributed to J. K. Stephen’s short-lived weekly ‘ Reflector.’ 
County councils had been born, and Maitland made a 
funeral oration for government by justices of the peace. 
‘Shallow, as they call him, is at worst an anomaly, and 
Silence is obviously an anachronism in this eloquent 
nineteenth century... . Of course, we can all, when 
occasion serves, make merry over justices’ justice ; but if 
we look at the history of this justice as a whole we see 
that it has been marvellously, paradoxically successful.’ 
The paper seems, on the face of it, lightly thrown off to 
please a friend; yet we catch in it something of the true 
historian’s secret, the mind that, in looking backward, 
never forgets to look forward. 

Maitland’s proper and unique work as a legal historian 
begins with his edition of the Crown side of a Gloucester- 
shire eyre roll of 1221. Why Gloucestershire? Because 
it was his own country; partly, too, we may think, 
because the west country was in a special manner the 
bailiwick of Henry of Bratton (such was his real name, 
as the late Mr Horwood had found and Maitland con- 
firmed) and of his masters. It would be foolish to 
deny that Maitland learnt much between the time when 
he edited these Pleas of the Crown and the time when 
he was editing the Year Books of Edward II. He was 
of the scholars who are always learning. But when one 
reflects that really no document of this kind had heen 
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adequately edited—I think we might say at all, except 
so far as some of the early so-called ‘Year Books’ dealt 
with by Mr Horwood resemble it, which is not much— 
and when one looks back at the mature method and 
sure touch of Maitland’s introduction, it is astonishing. 

Only three years passed before these ‘Pleas of the 
Crown’ were followed by ‘ Bracton’s Note-book.’ This, 
like its forerunner, was a purely individual enterprise. 
It would be hard to find elsewhere such results achieved 
by one scholar in what spare time he could make and at 
his own cost; it will perhaps be hard for posterity to 
believe that in England, near the end of Queen Victoria’s . 
reign, a document of capital historical importance had to 
be edited thus or not at all. We may now barely recall 
the facts that this British Museum MS. certainly contains 
a large portion of the materials relied on in Bracton’s 
treatise (the first endeavour at a systematic treatise on 
English law), was almost certainly compiled by Bracton, 
or under his direction, and is full of annotations probably 
due to no other hand; that Prof. Vinogradoff of Moscow, 
whom we have now happily annexed, pointed out the 
character and probable origin of the MS. in 1884; and 
that Maitland worked out in detail the argument which 
justifies his title, besides the labour of transcription 
(almost all done by his own hand), revision for the press, 
and addition of full indexes and concise but most apt 
and useful notes. Here, too, Maitland was not content 
with the part of a cloistered student. History and law, 
for him, were concerned with real people in real places. 
Henry of Bratton he might not see, but Henry of Brat- 
ton’s country he could. The records sent him to the 
ordnance map, and the ordnance map to the very ground, 
or to an excellent memory of journeyings already accom- 
plished on it. If would be pleasant (if considerations of 
space allowed it) to quote at length a page of his intro- 
duction, which should be dear to all men of Devon, on. 
the beatitude of walking round the dwelling-places of 
Bracton and his suitors. ‘Many questions are solved by 
walking. Beati omnes qui ambulant.’ 

In this introduction Maitland struck, for the first time, 
a note of indignant regret, which he was to strike yet 
once and again—lastly in this Review barely three years 
ago. He could never acquiesce in the indifference of 
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England, the richest nation in the world, to her own 
historical treasures. 


‘We have been embarrassed by our riches, our untold riches. 
The nation put its hand to the work and turned back faint- 
hearted. Foreigners print their records; we, it must be sup- 
posed, have too many records to be worth printing; so there 
they lie, these invaluable materials for the history of the 
English people, unread, soaaren dad almost untouched save by 
the makers.of pedigrees.’ 


And he warns us that one day, if Bracton is not properly 
edited by an Englishman, it will be done by a foreigner. 
Scholars may read between the lines, here and there, 
what Maitland thought of the so-called edition for which 
the Record Office and the late Sir Travers Twiss were 
answerable; he refrained in charity from quite saying 
it in public. A year later Maitland returns, in his in- 
augural lecture at Cambridge, to the ‘danger lest the 
history of English law should be better known and better 
taught in other countries than in England.’ Annexation 
has begun. He alludes to Dr Liebermann’s edition of the 
Anglo-Saxon laws, then already spoken of. 


‘Foreigners know that the history of our law has a peculiar © 
interest ...a great part of the best work that bas been 
done has not been done by Englishmen. Of what has been 
done in America we will say nothing, for in this context we 
eannot treat the Americans as foreigners; our law is their 
law; at times we can even be cosmopolitan enough to regret 
an arrangement of the universe which has placed our records 
in one hemisphere and those who would make the best use of 
them in another. And all foreigners are welcome, Frenchmen 
and Germans and Russians; there is room enough and to 
spare ; still we are the children of the kingdom, and I do not 
see why we should cast ourselves out. But we are such a 
humble nation, we are. It is easy to persuade us that the 
early history of Roman law is interesting. To know all about 
the Roman formulary system, that is juristic science; to 
know anything about our own formulary system, which we 
only abolished the other day, that would be barbarian 
pedantry. But foreigners do not take this view.’ 


Why the average English lawyer's mind, till quite lately, 
was profoundly unhistorical, and the average English 
historian was no less innocent of law—these are questions 
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Maitland did not fail to consider; but we cannot now 
follow him in them, save to note that, as he said in this 
Review, ‘ where schools of law do not flourish, the history 
of law will not be adequately studied.’ 
_ Meanwhile the Selden Society was founded in 1887, 
‘to encourage the study and advance the knowledge of 
the history of English law.’ Maitland was one of the 
founders; and from the beginning he was in fact the 
moving spirit of the society’s work, as later he was its 
director in form, Thus it came about that Maitland 
gave us a series of introductions and editions comparable 
to no other work of scholarship in England than Bishop 
Stubbs’ introductions to the chronicles, and unique in 
the amount of highly technical work on which they are 
based. These introductions are brilliant contributions to 
our historical literature—for they are literature, and not 
only monuments of learning; I believe Maitland could 
have made literature of Colenso’s Arithmetic. Shall we 
dwell on the ‘Select Pleas in Manorial Courts,’ where he 
robbed the word ‘feudal’ of its mysterious terrors by 
showing that the essence of feudalism is not tenure 
alone, nor jurisdiction alone, but jurisdiction inseparably 
attached to tenure? or on the delightful rusticity of the 
‘Court Baron,’ a book of precedents written in French, 
probably the working language of the Court in the 
fourteenth century, if not later, and translated by Mait- 
land himself with minute care? or on the scherzo in the 
suite, that wilfully and justifiably comic exposure of 
the fantastic enigma called the ‘Mirror of Justices’? 
Maitland loved music and knew a good deal about it. I 
think he would have accepted my designation. At last 
the feather-headed clerk from foreign parts who wrote 
that book (for I can hardly think him an Englishman 
—surely not an Englishman who knew anything of 
practice) had not scribbled in vain. But the favourite 
among scholars, perhaps, should be ‘ Bracton and Azo,’ in 
which Maitland settled the true relations of the treatise 
we know as Bracton to Roman law and Italian learning, 
and incidentally showed how Bracton will have to be 
edited one day. It was a matter that needed puttin 
straight, for no less a man than Sir Henry Maine Yad 
spoken of it unadvisedly or followed bad advice. 

Last came the ‘ Year Books of Edward II,’ on which 
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Maitland was at work to the end of his life, and of which _ 
three volumes are published. Other men had edited 
unpublished MSS. of ‘ Year Books’ before, and done it 
very well. This was a really more laborious task—that 
of restoring a very ill-printed text with the aid of MS. 
authorities. Most editors would have thought it enough 
to do the work and preface it with a few pages of 
general information and notices of interesting cases in 
the book, perhaps to guard themselves with an ‘it is said’ 
when they suspected the evidence for current stories of 
being too thin. Not so Maitland. He not only demol- 
ished but pulverised the legend put about by Coke and 
Bacon*—agreeing for once to deceive the public—that 
the Year Books were official and authorised reports ; 
and he investigated the Anglo-French dialect of the 
early fourteenth century so thoroughly that M. Paul 
Meyer. recommends his introduction to all students of 
medieval French. Moreover, he rescued from oblivion a 
notable professional character, that of Chief Justice 
Bereford, a strong judge who could be merry on the 
bench, and whose jests are indeed not always repro- 
ducible in polite English. It must be added that even 
those publications of the Selden Society which do not 
bear Maitland’s name owe much to his guidance and 
counsel. To the same class of work belongs the volume 
of ‘Memoranda de Parliamento’ (A.D. 1305), published 
in the Rolls series in 1893. 

It is not easy for me to say much of the ‘ History 
of English Law before the time of Edward I’ which 
Maitland and I published together. The order of the 
names on the title-page is, according to usage, that of 
seniority at the bar; but a note to the preface has already 
recorded that Maitland’s share was far the greater. I 
may now add that when we began to talk over the plan 
it was he who saw clearly that the time was ripe to 
attempt a general reconstruction of the common law 
as Edward I found it, and that this was worth doing, 
though some parts would have to be left more in the 
rough than others. As Maitland was at Cambridge and 
I was in London, I never saw him actually at work, and 


* Plowden is commonly vouched as its author, but I now gravely doubt 
whether Plowden was thinking of the Year Books at all. 
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whenever we compared notes I was surprised at the speed 
he made, with no such aid from pupils as a German or 
American professor would have, and very little clerical 
assistance of any kind; and this notwithstanding that 
hardly ever could a page be written without much 
reference and verification. What we thought most of 
was to make our book a sure foundation for the next 
generation to build on, and already it is fulfilling this 
purpose. Younger men, too, will have to consider whether 
the law of the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries 
needs to be handled on the same scale. It cannot be done 
very soon in any case, for Maitland’s three volumes of 
Year Books, and the several volumes which Mr Pike has 
edited from time to time for the Record Office, are only 
the beginning of setting the materials in order. There 
need be no haste, for the outline of the story from 
Edward I downwards is pretty well known, and no very 
gross mistakes have remained current in recent times. 
I must quote a few sentences of Maitland’s, the last in 
our book, as an example of his graver style, and as 
explaining how far the writer's motives went beyond the 
mere antiquary’s curiosity. 


‘We have stood at the parting of the ways of the two most 
vigorous systems of law that the modern world has seen, the 
French and the English. . . . Which country made the wiser 
choice, no Frenchman and no Englishman can impartially say : 
no one should be judge in his own cause. But of this there 
can be no doubt, that it was for the good of the whole world 
that one race stood apart from its neighbours, turned away 
its eyes at an early time from the fascinating pages of the 
‘Corpus Iuris,’ and, more Roman than the Romanists, made 
the grand experiment of a new formulary system. Nor can 
we part with this age without thinking once more of the 
permanence of its work. Those few men who were gathered 
at Westminster round Pateshull and Raleigh and Bracton 
were penning writs that would run in the name of kingless 
commonwealths on the other side of the Atlantic Ocean ; they 
were making right and wrong for us and for our children.’ 


The researches undertaken by Maitland for the pur- 
poses of our joint work led to offshoots which in the 
next few years became books. If any Romanist reader 
is led to think of the successive gemmations of Ihering’s 
‘Geist des rémischen Rechts, he may note that in 
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Maitland’s case the outgrowth was not of large desultory 
works overshadowing and hampering the original under- 
taking and never getting finished themselves, but of 
clean-cut monographs, following in orderly course as 
‘good suit’ to their leader. One such monograph came 
out between the first and second editions of the History ; 
two bear the same date as the second. There had been 
a Domesday commemoration in 1886, learned readers may 
remember, where more and less ingenious and much 
conflicting contributions jostled one another. Down to 
that time Domesday Book, accessible in print and indexed 
only since the end of the eighteenth century, had been a 
mysterious fortress not only untaken, but unassailable 
by any known rules of art. It was Mr J. H. Round who 
discovered the right point of attack and opened an 
effective battery. Maitland came later to reinforce him. 
When the breach was practicable and the assault was 
delivered, it would be hard to say which of the two 
storming parties was in advance. It is certain that no 
third leader was with Round and Maitland, and that 
Maitland thoroughly reduced the remaining defences and 
completed the occupation. Mr Round’s ‘ Feudal England’ 
(1895) and Maitland’s ‘Domesday Book and Beyond’ (1897) 
will long be the capital authorities for every student who 
wishes to labour in the field of Anglo-Norman tenure and 
economics (where there are still plenty of details to be 
worked out) with a mind clear of fables. 
A year later there followed a volume of essays on 
a very different subject, the position of canon law in 
England before the Reformation. Here it may be said, 
with more certainty than we can now attach to the original 
occasion of Dante’s line, that Maitland ‘ sillogizzo invidiosi 
veri.” For he attacked a theory which was accepted, not 
only by one section of Anglican opinion, but by our leaders 
in historical science—the theory that the Church under 
Roman obedience in England was still a national and in 
some measure autonomous Church, and obeyed the specific 
orders of the Roman See so far only as they were received 
within Anglican jurisdiction; in other words, that England 
was an ecclesiastical pays de droit coutumier. This was 
a patriotic, a comfortable and, above all, an anti-Romanist 
doctrine—we must not say Protestant, because that 
epithet has of late years acquired other controversial 
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connotations which are not to the present purpose. 
Maitland had no prejudice one way or the other, but 
having been led perforce into the books of canon law 
by the historical question of the’ ‘Nolumus,’ and such 
branches of learning, he’ read Lyndwood for himself. 
What he found is best indicated by the words he puts 
into Lyndwood’s mouth as the probable answer to any 
one who ‘had asked whether ‘the canon law of Rome: 
was binding on Lyndwood and his English colleagues. 


‘I do not quite understand what you mean by “the canon 
law of Rome.” If you mean thereby any rules which relate 
only to the diocese of which the pope is bishop, or to the 
province of which the pope is metropolitan, then it is obvious 
enough that we in England have not to administer the canon 
law of Rome. But even if this be your meaning, you must be 
careful to avoid a mistake. I, whatever else I may be, am 
the official of a papal legate; the archiepiscopal court, over 
which I preside, is the court of a papal legate. . The “mos 
et stylus Curie Romane” aré my models. . However, I 
very much fear that this is not your meaning, that what you 
call the canon law of Rome is what I call the ius commune ‘of. 
the church, and that you are hinting that I am not bound. by. 
the statutes that the popes have decreed for all the faithful. 
If that be so, I must tell you. that your, hint is not,only 
erroneous but heretical. ;That you will withdraw it I hope 
and believe, for otherwise, though we are ‘sincerely ; sorry 
when we are driven to extremities, the archbishop may feel 
it his painful duty 1 to relinquish you to the lay Pom and you 
know what follows relinquishment.’ 


O 2 


Tracing out the: supposed authorities far the ‘particu- 
larist Anglican theory, Maitland found that complaints 
against the Pope were rife enough even among the clergy, 
but they were complaints of a lawful discretion being 
improvidently exercised, not of merely lawless usurpation ; 
that some ‘canons ‘were never put in execution, because 
the: Pope did ‘not think it politie confirm 'them; and 
that some papal acts and decrees were openly vepudiated, 
and perhaps some ecclesiastics were not altogether sorry 
to see it, but the repudiation was the work of temporal. 
power overriding the claims of spiritual jurisdiction. We 
can do no justice to the argument here, but it is known 
to have convinced Bishop Stubbs. In 1900 and’ later 
Maitland pursued the same line of study in ‘ Elizabethan 
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Gleanings,’ to be found, at present, only in the ‘English 
Historical Review.’ He discovered that the ‘et cetera’ 
first introduced by Queen Elizabeth into the royal style 
was a device to save her from deciding offhand whether 
she was or not supreme Head of the Church in England. 
The acute piecing together of indications could hardly be 
bettered by a master of detective fiction, with the advan- 
tage of having constructed the problem himself. 

In the ‘History of English Law,’ again, there were 
sections on corporations andon boroughs. These sections 
were recast in the second edition; and the study which 
led to this also led Maitland to produce the Ford lectures 
on ‘Township and Borough,’ given at Oxford in 1897 and 
published in the following year, and two years later to 
bring the ‘realistic’ theory of corporate personality to 
the notice of English scholars in the short and brilliant 
introduction to ‘Political Theories of the Middle Age,’ a 
portion of Dr Gierke’s great work. This was translated 
by the introducer himself; and, lavish of labour as 
Maitland always was, we may not grudge it in this case, 
for Dr Gierke deserves to be translated as well as judged 
by his peers. Once more we must send the reader to the 
book itself if he would know why Maitland was so much 
interested in what seems at first sight a verbal or meta- 
physical subtlety. He will find that the question goes 
deep into the foundations of the law, and has a bearing 
on the higher politics, especially the politics of a compo- 
site empire, which is increasing in importance and may 
break out into surprises at any moment. 

In one word, which for brevity’s sake I must make 
dogmatic, the Lords of the Judicial Committee must 
sooner or later recognise that Dominion and Common- 
wealth, Provinces and States, being living members of 
one empire and perfectly real persons in political fact, 
have to beso treated in law. For one really does not like 
to contemplate the alternative of dissecting the King’s 
imaginary ‘body politic,’ with or without the decent vague- 
ness thrown about it by its abstract name of ‘ the Crown,’ 
into as many corpuscles politic or crownlets as there are 
autonomous legislatures under the British flag. It is true 
that. the Bishop of Durham, when he was lord of his 
temporal regalities, did not stick at issuing prohibitions, 
as lord, to the Bishop of Durham who held a spiritual 
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court. But can the King have a ‘crown’ of Australia 
and a ‘crown’ of New South Wales? And if not, what 
other way will their lordships find? I venture to predict 
that these and other like writings of Maitland’s—which, to 
the merely English lawyer, may still seem things of 
unpractical curiosity—will, before many years are out, be 
cited in the argument of weighty constitutional questions 
at the antipodes. There was a further essay on ‘ Trust 
and Corporation, written for publication in German, and 
for the use of German-speaking lawyers, of which the 
English original has been privately printed ; some good 
judges consider it even better than the introduction to 
Gierke, 

The Rede lecture, delivered at Cambridge in 1901, on 
‘English Law and the Renaissance,’ stands by itself as an 
academic exercise of the best kind. Incidentally doing 
honour to Sir Robert Rede, the founder of the lecture, a 
judge administering the common law in the early six- 
teenth century, and Sir T;:o0mas Smith, a distinguished 
Cambridge humanist and civilian of the next generation, 
Maitland considered the 1easons why Roman law did not 
obtain official ‘ reception’ in England in the course of the 
Reformation movement. A few years before, the question 
would not have been understood, for we had for the most 
part assumed that the law of the Continent was always 
Roman, and that in the thirteenth century a definite 
Romanising movement had been started in England and 
failed ; both of which assumptions are incorrect. A light 
and now thoroughly practised hand used the remarkable 
collection of authority which may be seen in the notes 
(a model of scholarly recreation) to adorn a charming 
exposition ; the epithet is advised, for it did charm an 
audience only in part humanist and only in very small 
part legal. 

There was an unreported ending. Maitland had said 
that what most saved the national law of England was, 
in his judgment, the existence of a strong national law 
school. He uttered a surmise—and this stands in print 
—of what the Inns of Court might do if they were bold 
enough to resume their ancient functions with serious 
purpose; and then he began, as it seemed, the real con- 
clusion, an exhortation of the like sort to the Universities, 
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That conclusion never came, for after the first sentence 
Maitland interrupted himself in a tone of apologetic 
surprise : ‘But, Mr Vice-Chancellor, I perceive that there 
are strangers present.’ Not too many speakers can carry 
off such a piece of ironical byplay in any surroundings ; 
and this in the Senate House! It was perfectly successful, 
and more significant than any formal peroration. - 

Besides his original work, Maitland wrote a great 
number of critical notices in the ‘English Historical 
Review,’ the ‘ Law Quarterly Review,’ and elsewhere, and 
seldom without adding something good of hisown. He 
spared no pains in helping fellow-labourers, and always 
tried to think the best of their performance. Whenever 
he thought it sound in the main, his criticism was in the 
tone of friendly and equal discussion, as if he were talking 
across the work-table, and saying to the author, ‘ Don’t 
you think so and so?’ As good a specimen as any is one 
of the latest, a review of Prof. Tout and Miss Johnstone's 
‘State Trials of the Reign of Edward I’ (E.H.R. xxi, 783). 
He praises the editor's diligence with his peculiar felicity. 


‘Out cf the thicket may fly a bird worth powder and shot. 
Under the stone may lurk a toad with a jewel in its head.... 
Here’ (in the rolls of Edward I at the Record Office) ‘was a 
stone to be turned, a thicket to be beaten. Regarded as 
thickets, legal records, with their technical phrases, iiicir 
etceteras, their unfinished words, are dense and thorny. Re- 
garded as stones, they are apt to break up, as we lift them, 
into little fragments, and the dust thereof gets into our eyes 
and obscures the view.’ 


Then, after warmly commending the results, he gives 
nearly a score of emendations in the transcr‘pt, made 
possible by his intimate knowledge of this class of records, 
and perhaps fortified by personal inspection of these very 
rolls. Nowhere in Maitland’s writings is there any note 
of patronising or insolent superiority such as may be 
found in some continental authors, happily not all, nor 
the best. Formulas like ‘ putide Shavius,’ ‘entschieden 
falsch wird von Distelkopf angenommen,’ ‘ véllig verfehlt 
ist hier die Schornsteinfeger’sche Erklirung, were wholly 
strange to his pen. Only gross incompetence or bad faith 
could make him a stern censor. Once or twice an 
unscrupulous champion of forgone conclusions came 
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across Maitland’s path, and was sorry for it if he had wit 
enough to see the full measure of his discomfiture. 

It would be idle to enumerate or dwell upon the 
tokens of appreciation offered to Maitland by learned 
bodies at home and abroad. Fitting as they were, and 
honourable to receiver and giver alike, they tell us nothing 
more here; they may be useful to certify the world that it 
has lost a great scholar. But there has been posthumous 
honour too, not of a common kind. An invitation to 
lecture at Harvard in the summer was almost on its way. 
Maitland would have prized it, for he knew the Harvard 
teachers and esteemed the work of their school. The 
real monument to Maitland would be a school of the 
common law in England, worthy to stand beside that 
of Harvard. We have no such school. I have said it 
many times in public, and deliberately say it again to our 
shame, with more knowledge, in some ways, than I ever 
had before. Then the University of Oxford sent to 
Cambridge a special message of condolence; herself 
about to lose, all too soon, a son of her own who was 
an equally strenuous friend of sound learning. And, to 
speak of what is within my particular knowledge, 
colleagues from America, France, Germany, and Italy 
have sent their words of tribute for publication, about 
the same time with these pages, in the ‘Law Quarterly 
Review.’ Maitland was a true citizen of the universal 
world of letters, all the more so because he was a true 
Englishman and west-countryman. He knew and loved 
the Vulgate as a good medieval scholar should. There we 
may fitly look for such words as may sum up his praise ; 
and if, peradventure, we apply some of the words in a 
sense of our own more special than the author's, that 
also has ample warrant of medieval usage. ‘Qui autem 
docti fuerint fulgebunt quasi splendor firmamenti, et qui 
ad iustitiam erudiunt multos quasi stelle in perpetuas 
zeternitates.’ 

FREDERICK POLLOCK. 
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Art. VI—THE MAIN FUNCTION OF THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS. 
1. The House of Lords (Reform) Bill. Brought in by Lord 
Newton. Parliamentary Papers, Lords (4). 1907. 
2. A Strong Second Chamber. By Prof. E. S. Beesly. 


London: Reeves, 1907. 
3. The Governance of England. By Sidney Low. London: 
Fisher Unwin, 1904. 


Wuat is in modern England the main constitutional 
function of the House of Lords? To this enquiry few 
Englishmen have hitherto directed much attention, yet 
on the proper reply to it depends our judgment of every 
proposal for ending the existence, for diminishing the 
powers, or for changing the constitution of the Upper 
House. To supply the right answer, and to indicate the 
conclusions it suggests, is the aim of this article. 

The main, then, though not the most obvious, of the 
functions which the House of Lords can, and, when it 
sees fit, does perform, is the securing that in matters of 
legislation the permanent will of the electorate shall not 
be overridden by the passions of a party which has 
obtained a temporary majority in the House of Commons. 
This end the Upper House can attain by rejecting any 
Bill sent up to it by the House of Commons which the 
Peers believe would not be supported by the electors, 
when appealed to at a general election. The strength, 
in short, of the House of Lords consists in the right and 
the power to compel an appeal to the electorate and thus 
to safeguard the sovereignty of the nation. 

This statement may excite surprise. Englishmen are 
little given to analyse the Constitution; they are— 
and reformers would do well to note the fact—pretty 
well satisfied, as far as the Constitution goes, with things 
as they stand. Our democratic polity has this one merit, 
that the ordinary Englishman is, under it, governed 
in accordance with his own often very commonplace 
wishes. Our ancient Constitution, moreover, is hard to 
understand ; it is, being the production of history, full of 
fictions, and an elector of average intelligence feels it 
at once difficult and unnecessary to distinguish fiction 
from fact. He knows that the House of Lords is, in 
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theory, a branch of the Legislature of co-ordinate authority 
with the House of Commons. He knows also that, in 
fact, the Upper House has much less power than the 
so called Lower House. But what are the real powers 
of the Second Chamber, and still more what is the main 
end for which it exists, are matters about which he does 
not care to trouble his head. Yet the constitutional 
doctrine we have laid down, though it is not often 
stated in broad terms, is assuredly sound. 


‘The House of Lords’ (writes Bagehot) ‘must yield when- 
ever the opinion of the Commons is also the opinion of the 
nation, and when it is clear that the nation has made up its 
mind. Whether or not the nation has made up its mind is a 
question to be decided by all the circumstances of the case, 
and in the common way by which all practical questions are 
decided. There are some people who lay down a sort of 
mechanical test; they say the House of Lords should be at 
liberty to reject a measure passed by the Commons once or 
more, and then, if the Commons send it up again and again, 
infer that the nation is determined. But no important prac- 
tical question in real life can be uniformly settled by a fixed 
and formal rule in this way. This rule would prove that the 
Lords might have rejected the Reform Act of 1832. When- 
ever the nation was both excited and determined, such a rule 
would be an acute and dangerous political poison. It would 
teach the House of Lords that it might shut its eyes to all 
the facts of real life, and decide simply by an abstract 
formula. ... Undoubtedly there is a general truth in the 
rule. Whether a Bill has come up once only, or whether it 
has come up several times, is one important fact in judging 
whether the nation is determined to have that measure 
enacted ; it is an indication, but it is only one of the indica- 
tions. There are others equally decisive. The unanimous 
voice of the people may be so strong, and may be conveyed 
through so many organs, that it may Ve assumed to be 
lasting. . . . I should venture so far as to lay down for an 
approximate rule, that the House of Lords ought, on a first- 
class subject, to be slow—very slow—in rejecting a Bill passed 
even once by a large majority of the House of Commons, I 
would not, of course, lay this down as an unvarying rule; as 
I have said, I have for practical purposes no belief in un- 
varying rules. Majorities may be either genuine or fictitious, 
and if they are not genuine, if they do not embody the 
opinion of the representative as well as the opinion of the 
constituency, no one would wish to have any attention paid 
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to them. But if the opinion of the nation be strong and be 
universal, if it be really believed by members of Parliament 
as well as by those who send them to Parliament, in my judg- 
ment the Lords should yield at once, and should not resist it.’ 
‘Essays on Parliamentary Reform’ (ed. 1883), pp. 202, 208. 


Thus Bagehot in 1875; and Bagehot, be it noted, was the 
one man of genius who, since the time of Burke, has 
devoted all the power of a subtle intellect to describing 
our Constitution, not as it is painted in books, but as he 
saw it living and working before his eyes. 

Ten years later a disciple of Bagehot wrote: 


‘The general rule that the House of Lords must, in matters of 
legislation, ultimately give way to the House of Commons is 
one of the best-established maxims of modern constitutional 
ethics. But if any inquirer asks how the point at which the 
Peers are to give way is to be determined, no answer which 
even approximates to the truth can be given, except the very 
vague reply that the Upper House must give way whenever 
it is clearly proved that the will of the House of Commons 
represents the deliberate will of the nation. The nature of 
the proof differs under different circumstances.’ * 


Each of these expositions of constitutional usage was 
written long before the reform of the Upper House had 
come within the sphere of practical politics. The writer of 
each insists indeed upon the fact, which no one disputes, 
that on questions of legislation the House of Lords 
constantly yields in form to the expressed will of the 
House of Commons. But both writers assume that the 
Upper Chamber, when it formally yields to the House of 
Commons, in reality bows to the supreme power which, 
under our democratic constitution, can be nothing but 
the sovereignty of the people. Hence it immediately 
follows that the House of Lords always may, and some- 
times should, resist the will of the House of Commons 
until the fact is clearly established that the Lower House 
expresses the actual and settled will of the nation. This 
is the principle on which the Peers have, for the last fifty 
or sixty years at least, consistently acted. Rarely, indeed, 
have they rejected any measure approved of by the 
Commons of which a candid historian could assert that 


* Dicey, ‘Law of the Constitution’ (6th ed.), p. 402. 
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it had received the indubitable support of the nation. 
Of the House of Lords it has been well said by Mr Sidney 
Low, in his recent book, ‘The Governance of England’ 
(p. 223), that the House ‘cannot upset the verdict ; but it 
may take care that the issue is properly placed before 
the Court. It can ask for suspense of judgment till the 
national tribunal has weighed and examined the argu- 
ments,’ This right of the Peers to enforce an appeal to 
the nation is commemorated by one remarkable and 
recent event. The rejection of Mr Gladstone’s last Home 
Rule Bill saved the Constitution from destruction. The 
general election of 1895 proved that the Lords, in main- 
taining the union with Ireland, had obeyed, whilst the 
elected House of Commons had defied, the will of the 
country. 

To this exposition of constitutional theory and practice 
are sometimes raised several objections. 

The right or duty of the Lords to reject Bills passed 
by the House of Commons is represented as the claim of 
a body which, consisting of hereditary legislators, has 
received no mandate from the electors to thwart the 
wishes of the country; and the exercise of this right is 
rhetorically treated as treason against the majesty of the 
people. But no such claim is made by or on behalf of 
the Peers. They claim not to resist the will of the people, 
but simply to decide whether, on a critical occasion, the 
roar of a multitude, even when re-echoed by the majority 
of the House of Commons, is the voice of the nation, 
and, for the purpose of this decision, to appeal to the 
nation itself. It is simply idle to treat as an insult to 
the people an appeal which acknowledges the people’s 
supreme authority. 

As soon, however, as the Ridon of Peers yields to the 
ascertained will: of the country demagogues turn round 
and attack the House from another side. Their lordships, 
who were yesterday described as Tory reactionists who 
opposed the will of the country, are now reviled as 
cowards for passing a law which does not commend 
itself to their own judgment. This tone has a fine 
sound, but assuredly covers a lot of cant. Both Houses 
of Parliament are, in reality, agents of the nation; they 
must, under a democracy, finally legislate in accordance 
with the will of the people. A legislator in either House 
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of Parliament who flatters the people is a sycophant; a 
legislator who deceives the people is a liar; and Parlia- 
ment would be a far nobler assembly than it is if every 
man, either Peer or Commoner, who belonged to either 
branch of the Legislature, never failed to speak his mind 
boldly and freely to the people. But the business of an 
agent when he has acted honestly by his employer is, as 
a rule, to obey his employer’s orders. There is nothing 
dishonest, nothing discreditable, in the submission of 
either House to the ascertained will of the country. 

This is the teaching of sound sense and sound morality. 
If it were not followed, the Constitution could not continue 
in working order for six months. To neglect this rule of 
common-sense would be madness. Folly can never be 
identified with duty. When the Peers have, in deference 
to the demand of the country, passed Bills of which they 
did not approve, statesmanlike recognition of the autho- 
rity of the nation has never been deemed cowardice either 
by historians or moralists. Tories who, with Wellington 
at their head, withdrew their opposition to the Reform 
Act, peers who in 1846 acquiesced in the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, zealous churchmen who in 1869, under the 
guidance of Lord Cairns, arranged the terms for dis- 
establishing the Church of Ireland, whilst themselves 
detesting the whole policy of disestablishment, have 
never been deemed fools or knaves or poltroons. The 
time for resistance had gone by; they did their duty; 
they bowed as loyal citizens to the lawful behests of the 
people of England. 

Behind every other criticism of the doctrine maintained 
in this article lies a sentimentjor a conviction which is, it 
may be suspected, shared at heart by every M.P. of every 
party. It is best summed up in Disraeli’s youthful para- 
dox, ‘ The House of Commons is absolute: it is the State.’ 
This idolatry of the House of Commons, while it flatters 
the individual vanity of every member of the House, 
appeals to the corporate pride which ought to be 
cherished by every legislative assembly. But men who 
have once imbibed this absolute faith in the House of 
Commons to which they belong soon come to believe that 
opposition to the will of the House is exactly the same 
thing as opposition to the will of the nation, and that it 
is practically impossible that a freely and fairly elected 
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representative body should ever on particular topics mis- 
represent the wishes of the constituents by whom it has 
been chosen. If, however, the House of Commons is 
always the one authentic representative of the people, 
it follows inevitably that for the House of Lords to 
attempt to safeguard the sovereignty of the nation is 
an impertinent folly. The matter worth consideration 
is what is the true answer to a notion which exerts a 
far greater influence than any definitely avowed line of 
reasoning ? 

The reply is, in substance, this: the House of Com- 
mons never, according to constitutional theory, has been 
the authentic representative of the nation. It has never 
been the State; it has never been the sovereign power. 
From a legal point of view the sovereign power in 
England is not the House of Commons but Parliament, 
that is, the King and the two Houses acting together. 
Grant that parliamentary sovereignty is to a certain 
extent a legal fiction, grant further that the House of 
Commons possesses greater power than either the Crown 
or the House of Lords. Still, political fictions are as 
dangerous as legal; and, if we are to reject all fictions, 
we must recognise plain facts and acknowledge that the 
House of Commons itself can in this year 1907, at least, be 
treated as the State only by a very bold political fiction. 
Things have changed greatly since Disraeli uttered his 
paradox. Political sovereignty now belongs, in truth, 
rather to the electors than to the House of Commons, 
rather to the people than to Parliament. The very fact 
that a majority of the House of Commons can control 
not only legislation, but also every act of the Government 
makes it all the more necessary that, as regards the 
passing of laws, at any rate, there should be some appeal 
from the party which is supreme in the House of Com- 
mons to the nation itself. 

Nowhere is such an appeal so necessary as in England. 
Here we have not, as they have in the United States, an 
all but unchangeable Constitution, the articles of which 
are safeguarded by the authority of the Supreme Court. 
We have no President who derives powers, more extensive 
than those possessed by an English king, directly from 
the people and, strong in them, can, if need be, withstand 
the Houses of Congress, We haye not, as they have in 
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France, the means of submitting some fundamental 
change in the Constitution to the joint decision of the 
two legislative chambers sitting together as a National 
Assembly. Above all, we have not in England anything 
like the Swiss Referendum which makes impossible any 
change in an elaborate constitution until it has been 
submitted to the whole body of citizens for their approval 
or rejection. In England an appeal to the electors is a 
necessity ; and, under the Constitution as it stands, this 
appeal can be enforced by the House of Lords and by the 
House of Lords alone. 

Oddly enough, Liberals who assail the House of Lords 
rely, and rightly rely, on an argument which, in so far 
as it is sound, concedes the principle laid down in this 
article. The Peers, they say, and not without some truth, 
have become identified, not with the conservatism of the 
country, but with the Conservative party; hence, when 
Tories are in office, ie. are supported by a majority of 
the House of Commons, the Upper House affords little 
protection against revolutionary legislation condemned 
by the judgment or the conscience of the people. Grant, 
for the sake of argument only, that this is so. What 
does this train of reasoning mean except that the House 
of Commons often fails to understand the wishes of the 
country, and that the true weakness of the Peers is that 
they do not often enough compel an appeal from the 
recklessness of a faction to the deliberate judgment of 
the electors? The Radical who complains that the Upper 
Chamber should have rejected the Education Act or the 
Licensing Act of the late Government may be right or 
may be wrong, but in any case he admits that a vote of 
the House of Commons may be a very different thing 
from the will of the people of England. We are all then, 
it seems, at bottom at one; we are agreed that the House 
of Lords may need reform, but there is no man mad 
enough to desire the uncontrolled despotism of the House 
of Commons. 

The conviction that the main function of the House of 
Lords is to protect the sovereignty of the nation supplies 
us with a touchstone by which to test various proposals 
for dealing with the Upper House, and by which to 
determine how such proposals ought to be received by 
plain men of public¢ spirit, and. especially by patriotic 
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Unionists. Let us apply this test to the ideas of modern 
Radicalism. The attitude towards our Second Chamber 
adopted by Radicals who still claimed to be philosophic, 
Was some years ago neatly summed up in the phrase, 
‘end it or mend it. This epigrammatic formula has 
recently undergone a noteworthy transformation. It 
hardly suits the position of leaders who have exchanged 
philosophy which was never popu!ar for the out-and-out 
partisanship which may possibly, at’any rate, attract the 
crowd. The old war-cry has been transformed into ‘end 
it, bend it, or mend it.’ The proposals presented to the 
nation aim at the destruction, the enfeeblement, or the 
reconstitution of the Upper House. 

To ‘end’ or abolish the House of Lords is an im- 
possibility. On this point little need be said. To 
demonstrate a proposition which no one disputes is a 
waste of labour. None of the Ministry—no, not even the 
Attorney-General when he blusters in the absence of 
reporters—are revolutionists. They are not the men, 
and they know it, to repeat the feats of the Long Parlia- 
ment. Had they the power to do so, they have not the 
wish. They no more intend to shut up the House of 
Lords than to cut off the head of Edward VII; and, had 
they the energy as well as the fanaticism of, Puritans or 
Jacobins, they know that they are in this matter power- 
less because they lack the support of popular passion. 
No one hates a lord, or the House of Lords. A middle- 
class Englishman loves a lord only too well. The wage- 
earners look with more favour upon a wealthy duke 
than upon a wealthy manufacturer. No member of the 
Upper House need fear the menaces of the Cabinet. 
Within a few years our present Premier may have sought 
for and deservedly obtained a peerage; the Attorney- 
General, in the midst of a House of Commons which he 
does not seem quite to understand, sighs, one may suspect, 
like all his predecessors, for a seat on the woolsack. 

To ‘bend’ the House of Lords, that is, in the eupho- 
nious phraseology of the day, to adjust the relation 
between the two Houses so that the Upper may never 
disagree with the Lower House, is a policy which 
commends itself to politicians who dare not and cannot 
openly destroy the House of Peers, but desire to diminish 
its authority so as, in fact, to subject it to the House of 
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Commons. The change looks like an easy one which 
might conceivably be carried out by an Act containing 
not more than one section, which should enact in 
substance that a Bill passed by the Commons but rejected 
by the House of Lords should, on being again passed by 
the Lower House, become law without requiring the 
assent of the Peers. This proposal, which may be em- 
bodied in a score of different forms, and be limited by 
an infinite number of different conditions, undoubtedly 
finds favour with Radicals who, having at this moment a 
majority in the Lower House, are apparently under the 
delusion, in the face of very recent experience, that this 
majority will last for ever, or else wish with singular 
unscrupulosity to make hay while the sun shines and 
immediately carry out every measure to which they are 
attached. A critic, however, must remark that this 
adjustment of the relation between the two Houses is an 
ambiguous expression and covers two proposals which 
are essentially different. 

It may mean that by some device, with the details of 
which we need not trouble ourselves, a Bill passed by one 
House of Commons and then rejected by the Lords shall, 
if passed again in the next Parliament by another House 
of Commons, become law whether approved of by the 
House of Lords or not. The proposal thus to adjust the 
relation of the two Houses is assuredly open to obvious 
and very grave objections. It substitutes for a constitu- 
tional understanding or custom which even now exists, 
one of those rigid general rules which Bagehot, and every 
man of common-sense with him, abhors. It does not re- 
move any one of the real defects in the.actual constitution 
of the House of Lords; it neither lessens the number of the 
peers, nor does it exclude from the House either men of 
notoriously bad character, e.g. peers convicted of felony, 
or the large body of their lordships who practically take 
little part in the work of the House. The object which the 
proposed enactment might possibly attain is, as we shall 
show later, more easily and far more prudently obtained 
by a slight alteration in the custom rather than in the law 
of the Constitution. Yet, for all this, the suggested legal 
change does respect the sovereignty of the nation, for it 
involves the result that the Upper House can still send 
back any law of which it doubts the expediency to the 
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arbitrament of the people at a general election. But, for 
this very reason, a proposal at once pedantic and unneces- 
sary will not enlist the support of innovators determined 
to make the House of Commons at all cost supreme. 

The proposal to adjust the relations of the two Houses. 
may have a different and a very sinister signification. 
It may mean that under some enactment (whether com- 
plicated or simple) a Bill passed by the House of Com- 
mons and rejected by the Lords shall, if passed again by 
the same House of Commons, ipso facto become law. 
This proposal, while ostensibly the same, differs funda- 
mentally from that referred to above. The one respects, 
the other defies, the legitimate sovereignty of the nation. 
The difference is vital. What is for the moment of equal, 
if not of greater, importance is the fact that the one 
member of the present Ministry who has made his opinion 
public approves of the policy which aims at the absolute 
supremacy, not of the nation, but of the House of Com- 
mons. To ascertain that this is so, no one need take any 
more trouble than to buy the second number of a new 
and, so far, little known paper, ‘The Nation.’ 

It is our deliberate intention to recommend a perio- 
dical of no great literary or other merit.to the careful 
perusal of our readers. ‘The Nation’ is well worth its 
price, sixpence. It is the confidante of influential mem- 
bers of the Ministry. These gentlemen, including the 
Prime Minister, have thrown themselves into the spirit 
of the day; they do not, like their predecessors, explain 
their policy in Parliament—where, by the way, they would 
be liable to contradiction and interrogation ; they do not, 
as did Peel and Disraeli, announce their views to large 
assemblies on which the eye of the whole country is 
fixed; they do not even write dignified letters addressed, 
say to some duke high in office, and meant to appear at 
once in all the papers and to command the notice of the 
whole nation. They whisper their opinions to an un- 
known organ which represents, we presume, the ideas, 
whatever they are, of these eminent politicians. In the 
first number of the ‘ Nation’ is to be read a dissertation 
by the Prime Minister on the Hague Conference and 
the limitation of armaments. In the second number 
(March 9, 1907) appears ‘A Smooth Way with the 
Peers, by the Colonial Under-Secretary. It sketches 
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out in the rough his plan for adjusting the relations 
between the two Houses of Parliament. It is in one 
sense original; it is certainly simple. To do it justice 
we will state the essential part of it in Mr Winston 
Churchill’s own words. His plan is: . 


*That Privy Councillors, as well as Peers, should be capable 
of exercising the full legislative privileges of the Second 
Chamber, if and when summoned thereto by the Crown; that 
the Crown should summon not less than 150, and not more 
than 250 of such persons to serve in any Parliament, for the 
term of that Parliament; that the writs of summons should 
issue from the Crown upon advice of Ministers; that it should 
be open to any Peer or Privy Councillor to decline the writ of 
summons; that only those Peers and Privy Councillors sum- 
moned and accepting for each Parliament should be eligible 
to sit or vote in such Parliament; that all. Peers or Privy 
Councillors not summoned, or summoned and declining for 
any Parliament, should meanwhile be free to exercise the full 
privileges of ordinary citizens; that (in order to provide for 
changes of Ministry during the life of a single House of 
Commons) either House of Parliament might be separately 
dissolved; and that, in order to secure continued access to 
the House of Lords by the prominent spokesmen of any party 
in the State, all Peers or Privy Councillors who have held 
Ministerial office should receive writs of summons by accepted 
usage.’ 


This plan means, in plain terms, that each Ministry shall 
in turn create a packed House of Lords which may carry 
out the behests of the majority of a House of Commons. 
The motives which recommend it to its author are stated 
with cynical frankness. 


‘Since’ (he writes) ‘the political supremacy of the House 
of Commons must be the vital characteristic of any Liberal 
scheme, we must reject with regret, but with decision, all 
proposals for enabling the House of Lords to force every 
Liberal measure to the test of a Referendum. Such a pro- 
vision would be contrary to the whole spirit of the British 
Constitution since the earliest dawn of parliaments. It would 
utterly destroy the representative character of members of 
the House of Commons, and the responsibility of Ministers of 
the Crown. It would make the smooth and orderly progress 
of Liberal Government impossible, and, while opening the 
flood-gates of violence and revolution, would choke for ever 
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the channels of reform. Still more abruptly may we dismiss 
all those ingenious plans for “ reforming” the House of Lords 
into a Second Chamber of the superior imperial brand, and 
creating an august senate of unrepresentative persons, to 
curb the insolence of the House of Commons and to put the 
working-man in his proper place. Many deep waters must 
be traversed, and many steep mountains must be climbed, 
before we come to that.’ 


Here we have the policy and the motive thereof. It 
is a deliberate scheme for transferring to a party, not the 
power of the House of Lords, but the whole authority of 
the nation. It is worse, tenfold worse, than the bona 
fide and open abolition of the Upper House. In the case 
of an institution like the House of Lords, as in the case 
of an individual, death is far preferable to complete and 
permanent paralysis. As regards the nation, the honest 
rule of a single House, dangerous though it might be and 
certain as it is that such rule would soon become as 
hateful as that of the famous or infamous Rump, would 
be much better than the rule of a parliamentary majority 
in the Lower House, aggravated by the co-operation of a 
sham and packed Upper House. The acceptance of such 
a scheme is an impossibility. 

There is much in Mr Beesly’s ‘ Strong Second Chamber’ 
with which we absolutely disagree, but it is an honest 
and manly exposition of the opinions of a writer who is 
certainly no friend whatever of the Houseof Lords. Yet 
he condemns by anticipation every scheme, such as that 
which has been thrown out by Mr Winston Churchill. 


‘Of all the schemes proposed’ (writes Mr Beesly, p. 14), ‘the 
most insensate, the most dangerous, the most hateful, are 
those which would retain the present House of Lords while 
curtailing its powers by statute. Rather than give the 
slightest countenance to any of them I, for one, would sup- 
port the House of Lords as it is.’ 


With every one of these words one may agree; they 
assuredly give expression to the convictions of all patriots. 
Our party system may be a necessity, but people are 
getting not a little sick of it. To curtail, not to extend, 
its operation is the desire of many honest men whose 
names are utterly unknown to the political world. We 
may assure members of the House of Commons that the 
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last cause for which the country is enthusiastic is the. 
unlimited supremacy of any party which may from time 
to time obtain a majority in the elected House. Mr 
Winston Churchill’s suggestions, it will be said, are 
hardly worth examination. They do not derive weight 
from the character or the career of their author. Heisa 
politician who has too early forgotten the dictum that a 
weathercock must not set up as a signpost. But his 
words derive weight, not from their own worth, but from 
their indicating the way in which the wind blows in the 
Cabinet. Is it conceivable that Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man has, like so many other persons, never looked at the 
second number of the ‘ Nation,’ and never read the lucubra- 
tions of his Colonial Under-Secretary ? However this be, 
prudent men will have nothing to do with plans, however 
ingenious or cynical, for bending the House of Lords. 
Can we then ‘mend’ or reform the constitution of the 
House? This is the one question worth attention. Nor 
is the answer far to seek. Reform of a rational kind is 
perfectly possible. The efforts of the Government to 
turn it into a party cry have not yet succeeded. The 
people are not excited. Lord Newton’s Bill, which it 
would be absurd to discuss at the close of an article by 
way either of apology or censure, contains good sugges- 
tions, and forms, at any rate, a good basis for discussion. 
The same may be said of other schemes which have been 
and will be proposed. Mr Goldwin Smith’s suggestion 
that you might have recourse to the Privy Council for a 
body of men who might with advantage be made peers 
for life; Mr Beesly’s suggestion that a Second Chamber 
must, in the present condition of public opinion, de- 
rive its strength from some kind of popular election ; 
and other bona fide suggestions for amending the con- 
stitution of the Upper House, all deserve impartial 
attention. They none of them impede the discharge by 
the House of its one main and essential function; they 
none of them hand over the destinies not only of the 
United Kingdom, but of the British Empire, to the 
absolute control of the party from time to time dominant 
in the House of Commons—a House, be it noted, which, 
as regards countries outside the United Kingdom, is in 
no sense a representative body, and indeed is. less repre- 
sentative of the colonies than is the Crown or than 
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either the House of Lords or the Privy Council might 
become. 

If the House of Lords can, when the nation wills, be 
reformed, what should be the attitude taken up by the 
Unionist leaders of the House? Before answering this 
question it is necessary to call attention to a point of 
primary importance which is often overlooked. Mere 
partisans or party managers, whether they call them- 
selves Conservatives or Liberals, are certain to dislike, 
though for different reasons, any change in the consti- 
tution of the House which really changes its charac- 
ter or adds to its strength. Conservative wire-pullers, 
and those who are led by them, are well satisfied with 
the present state of things. They have no wish to forgo 
the immediate though dearly bought advantages derived 
from the too close connexion between the Conservative 
party—a different thing from Conservatism—and the 
Second Chamber. Liberal wire-pullers, on the other hand, 
and those who follow them—we may perhaps in this case 
say the whole body of Radical members—know that a 
reformed Upper Chamber would be a strong Upper 
Chamber; they have no inclination to reform an insti- 
tution which they ardently desire either to destroy or 
enfeeble. . Add to this that the personal interest of 
Liberal members of Parliament falls in with their general 
dislike of the House of Lords. 

Any serious alteration in the constitution of that 
House will, in one way or another, curtail the number of 
peers entitled to seats therein; but Peers who do not sit 
in their own House will undoubtedly, as is now the case 
with Irish peers, claim the right to be candidates for 
seats in the House of Commons. Such a demand can- 
not be refused, for it is simply the assertion that the 
electors have a right to choose, as their representatives 
in the House of Commons, the men whom they think 
best to represent them. Liberal members—perhaps we 
may say all members—of Parliament know that Peers 
who do not sit in the Upper House may be the most 
serious rivals. The taste of the electors is not exactly 
what serious Radicals desire. Who knows that they 
may not prefer a Liberal duke, or even an earl, to. 
a Liberal cotton-spinner or soap-boiler, nay, even— 
strange though this perversion of feeling may appear— 
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to a learned professor, or, what is nearly the same thing, 
to a professorial statesman ‘or prig. Unionist leaders, 
therefore, who propose to look only to the interest of the 
country, will probably find that, when called upon to 
examine propositions for the genuine reform of the 
House, they receive very languid support from ordinary 
members of Parliament, by whatever party name they 
are labelled. The right attitude, however, for our 
Unionist leaders is clear. Their one object should be 
to accept such changes in the constitution of the Upper 
House as may add to its strength, and, above all, preserve 
the supremacy of the nation. 

For the attainment of this ‘object they may take 
certain steps. They may, in the first place, lay down in 
so many words the principles which in their judgment 
ought to guide, and which, we may add, do in fact guide, 
the conduct of the Lords in regard to legislation sup- 
ported by the votes of the House of Commons. These 
principles, which might well be enunciated by Lord Lans- 
downe and the Duke of Devonshire, are clear enough. 
The House of Lords must always, as long as it continues 
to exist, claim the right to criticise, with absolute free- 
dom, any Bill sent to it for approval, however large the 
majority of the House of Commons by which the Bill is 
supported, or however vehement the general demand for 
its enactment. The House of Lords, again, will never 
forgo—and this is the essential matter—the right to 
send back to the people for reconsideration at a general 
election any measure, however strongly supported by the 
Lower House, which their lordships condemn, and as to 
which they doubt whether it. answers to the permanent 
wish of the nation. The House of. Lords, on the other 
hand, must admit, and in fact does admit, that the votes 
of the House of Commons must be prima facie presumed 
to correspond with the wishes of the people, though the 
weight of this presumption will differ widely according 
to various circumstances. The House, lastly, when once 
a measure has been reconsidered by the electors at a 
general election, should in general consider it a duty— 
though here again account must be taken of circum- 
stances—to pass a Bill, even an important}Bill, which may 
not commend itself to its judgment. 

These principles contain nothing that is novel; they 
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are constantly acted upon; they give the only valid 
explanation—it is difficult to say that they afford the 
justification—of the acceptance by the House of Lords of 
the Trades Disputes Act, 1906. That that Act is anomalous, 
that it is opposed to the rule of law and to the absolute 
equality of all citizens before the law, is to many persons, 
and certainly to the present writer, as clear as day. That 
the defects of this extraordinary measure were patent to 
the majority of the House of Lords is certain; yet the Bill 
was passed by the House and without the least material 
amendment. The one justification was the conviction of 
the House that the Trades Disputes Bill represented the 
deliberate will of the electors. Whether this view of 
the facts was sound, or whether it would not have been 
expedient to submit so objectionable a measure to the 
direct verdict of the electors, are questions which do not 
here require discussion. All that we insist upon is that 
the conduct of the Lords showed that they held it their 
duty to give effect to what they deemed to be the 
deliberate will of the country. Their action at any rate 
conformed to the principles by which modern England 
is in general governed. 

But what advantage, it will be asked, is to be found 
in explicitly proclaiming rules of conduct which are in 
fact habitually followed? The advantage is threefold. 
New force is given to a custom necessary for the working 
of our constitution. The silly delusion out of which 
demagogues, and even demagogues in high office, reap 
no small advantage—that whenever the Peers reject Bills 
carried by the House of Commons there arises a case of 
The Peers v. The People—is dispelled. The moral position, 
lastly, of the Upper House is made clear. The Lords, 
when they reject a Bill sent up to them by the House of 
Commons, and when they ultimately accept the same Bill 
when approved of by the country, equally respect, and 
may, without reproach, ultimately bow to, the sovereignty 
of the nation. 

To any plan, in the second place, which, under what- 
ever form or plea, nullifies or restricts the right of the 
Lords to insist, when they see fit, on an appeal to the 
electors, Unionists can and should offer the most strenuous 
opposition. Here there is no possibility of compromise. 
They are fighting, not for the privileges of the Peers, but 
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for the rights of the people. In this matter it makes no 
difference whether these rights are invaded by some 
arrangement which may have an air of moderation, and 
come under the plausible formula of a readjustment of 
the relations between the House of Commons and the 
other Chamber, or are attacked by some revolutionary 
scheme for packing and degrading the House of Lords, 
such as suits the taste and the recklessness of the Colonial 
Under-Secretary. The Unionist leaders should not allow 
themselves to be ‘led ’—if we may adopt the words of the 
Prime Minister—‘into a labyrinth of constitutional fal- 
lacies, pedantries, or niceties,’ and must let it be well 
known that no temptation or pressure will induce them to 
surrender the right of appeal to the people of England. 
To all bona fide proposals, in the last place, for improv- 
ing the constitution without lessening the legitimate 
authority of the House, all Unionists should give a most 
friendly reception. They must, for instance, be prepared 
to consider, as has been already intimated, whether the 
members of the Upper Chamber ought not, in order to 
increase the strength of such Chamber, to owe their 
position ina great degree to election. The elected Senate 
of France has, just because it is an elected body, an 
amount of authority which has never belonged to any 
other of the Second Chambers which have been created 
under the various constitutions of which France has had 
experience since 1789. Behind all minor problems, more- 
over, lies the question which will sooner or later require 
the most careful examination, whether the fundamentals 
of the Constitution ought not, in a democratic State such 
as England, to be protected by an institution resembling 
in principle the Swiss Referendum. The very name of 
the Referendum is hateful to your demagogue, just 
because it is the one institution which is at once demo- 
cratic and conservative, and, while it secures the rights of 
the people, curtails the sphere of party government. For 
the moment, however, the whole duty of everyman who 
is a patriot rather than a partisan is to see that the House 
of Lords remains able to perform its essential function of | 
insisting upon an appeal from the House of Commons to 


the nation. 
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Art. VII—THE FIRST EARL OF LYTTON. 


1. Personal and Literary Letters of Robert, First Earl of 
Lytton. Edited by Lady Betty Balfour. Two vols. 
London: Longmans, 1906. 

2. Selected Poems. By the Earl of Lytton (Owen Mere- 
dith). New edition. London: Longmans, 1906. 


LaDy Betty BALFouR, whose book on Lord Lytton’s 
Indian administration is a valuable contribution to the 
history of the Empire, has now, in these two volumes of 
wider biographical, personal, and literary interest, com- 
pleted the story of a remarkable and fascinating life. 
She has done this with a self-effacement through which, 
nevertheless, appear those evidences of filial love, devo- 
tion, and sympathy which are among the best of the 
many touching tributes to her father’s memory; and she 
writes in that direct and gracefully simple style which 
seems to belong of native right to women. The result is 
that a character reveals itself to us in the making with 
no more of interpretation and commentary than the 
intelligent reader anticipates and delights to find—a 
character strangely attractive in its strength, its weak- 
ness, and its anomalies. It is the portrait of a practical 
visionary whose twofold aims were, with painful and 
conscientious effort, kept apart ; who could rule an empire 
with the experience of age, and yet see the visions and 
dream the dreams of childhood and youth; a politician 
who could love his enemies, and sometimes was drawn 
most closely towards those who most strenuously opposed 
him; a sceptic who felt the need and knew the blessing 
of prayer; a gentle pessimist with an irrepressible and 
almost instinctive sense that all things, including his 
own bitterest sorrows, were tending to some far-off and, 
as yet, inconceivable good. 

The earliest years of Robert Lytton might easily have 
imparted to the rest of his life a sinister and cynical bias. 
The worst side of matrimonial strife is that revolting 
egotism which takes no account of the children, the very 
fact of ‘whose existence should prevent or repress dis- 
union ; and this evil exhibited itself in Bulwer Lytton’s 
family in a very acute form. Of the father in these first 
days the worst that can be said is that he was culpably 
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negligent, and that his love was intermittent and some- 
times injudicious ; but the mother was passionate, hasty, 
heartless, and cruel, with not even the semblance of 
maternal affection. Robert Lytton applied to himself in 
retrospect, with pathetic regret, the words of the luck- 
less Richard Savage: ‘No mother’s care Shielded my 
infant innocence with prayer’; and it is grievous to record 
that the efforts of this true and tender heart to soften 
the bitter enmity between his parents only brought upon 
him the jealous wrath and suspicion of both. It is not 
surprising that, when he had to deal with this part of his 
father’s story, the biographer’s hand failed him, and he 
left unfinished a task which he alone could fulfil. 

The sadness of children is sometimes only another name 
for the vicarious suffering of their compassionate elders, 
who know, what childhood has not yet learnt, how much 
cause it has to be sad. Robert Lytton in 1875 looked 
back upon the days he spent in Ireland, when he was 
about five years of age, as the happiest in his young life. 
Imagination, which consoled him to the end, began her 
work at once; and her vivid impressions were felt and 
retained long before they could be shaped in words. 
There was a sandy bay to which the boy, and that beloved 
sister whom he was so soon to lose, sometimes went, 
which they called the ‘ Velvet Strand’; and he speaks in 
later years of the sense of mystery and wonder with 
which he saw sailing-vessels near the shore. ‘There is 
one verse of Tennyson, he writes, ‘which always brings 
the image of that bay with a rush before my eyes’: 


‘ And the stately ships go on z 
To their haven under the hill; 
But O! for the touch of a vanish’d hand — 
And the sound of a voice that is still,’ 


And again: 

‘I remember an old deserted house in the neighbourhood 
surrounded by a deep meadow in which the grass waved high 
above our heads and was thick with buttercups. ... It was 
always empty, and my impression was that nobody ever had 
lived or ever would live in it again since some one had died 
there. . . . It was generally in the afternoon towards sunset 
that we visited that deserted house; and to this hour evening 
sunlight glaring on the windows of an empty house gives me 
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a cold creeping, and seems to me the quintessential expression 
of melancholy. It is like the light shining on a dead man’s 
eyes, which have no light within them.’ : ; 


The chief guide and guardian of Robert Lytton and 
his sister was a friend of their mother’s, Miss Greene. To 
her charge, in 1838, they were committed entirely ; and 
her niece, who still survives, has given a pretty picture 
of the life the three children shared together in a lovely 
house near Coventry, whither Miss Greene went to dwell. 
They had few toys, but they had a square volume of 
fairy-tales, and knew much of Scott by heart. The most 
sincere tribute to the magic power of good Sir Walter 
has always been puid by children of sensibility or genius. 
An old clergyman, looking back after sixty years, could 
remember, with the distinctness of yesterday, the time 
when, a very thread-paper little mortal on his Welsh 
pony, he rode through a certain little six-inch deep brook, 
shouting at the top of his voice, 


‘Never heavier man nor horse 
Stemmed a midnight torrent’s force.’ 


And a like make-believe was practised by these young 
people in the ‘children’s room’ when they enacted the 
opening scene of the chase in ‘The Lady of the Lake.’ 
Robert, as the king, blew a tin trumpet; the niece was 
the stag; and Emily, Robert’s sister, appeared at the 
proper moment at the sound of the horn. 

‘The book of fairy-tales was no less stimulating. Im- 
aginative children are apt to take to fairyland as their 
proper spiritual kingdom, not at all repudiating, but 
reserving for future use, the severer creed taught them 
by parents and pastors. It would seem that Emily and 
the niece were the first to create this wonder-world for 
themselves, and told such stories of it, pretending that. 
they visited it occasionally, that ‘Teddy,’ as he was then 
called, longed to visit it too. ‘But, says the narrator, 
‘ how to reconcile our fictions with real facts was beyond 
us, so we had to say that only some quite special people 
were allowed to go ; and, if any others attempted it, they 
were caught by gruesome creatures called “clutches ” and 
carried away. In spite of this disappointment and the 
‘clutches,’ we feel sure that ‘Teddy’ reached a fairyland 
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of his own after all. Macaulay used to say that children 
were the only true poets; in Robert Lytton’s view, the 
happiest ideal world lies about us in our infancy, and we 
unconsciously get back to it in our later dreams. 


‘Thither we return 
Long afterward, full weary of the world 
Since traversed, and yet know it not again. 
Like those Pheenician voyagers we are, 
Who, voyaging in search of lands unknown, 
Sail’d round the globe, and reach’d at last a land 
They knew not. "Twas the land they first had left, 
Sailing in search of other lands beyond. 
So we, who call that fair land Poesy, 
Which is forgotten Childhood, reattain’d.’ 


So he writes in ‘ King Poppy,’ that latest of his poems 
which he had in hand for so many years, adding, revising, 
reconstructing, till it became perhaps of all his writings 
the best expression of his character, the most faithful 
mirror of his favourite thoughts. If it might have been 
said of him, as of another poet, that he never was a boy, 
it might be said also that, in the best sense, he was always 
a child. In consequence, his converse with children was 
invariably sympathetic; and, as we learn from these 
pages, even his rebukes as an elder might rather be called 
the counsels of one conscious of sharing their infirmities. 
It was not moral indifference, but insight and. fellow- 
feeling, which made him regard their errors not as sins, 
but as winsome eccentricities. When his first-born son, 
‘his brave, beautiful Rowland,’ died, he expressed, in 
simple and touching verse, his fear that the little 
naughtinesses which he loved in the child could have 
no place in heaven. And the expansiveness of his affec- 
tion, which burst through official restraints and had to 
some insular eyes a foreign air, attributable to his long 
residences abroad, was, we may conjecture, mainly the 
manifestation of that childlike nature which bitter ex- 
periences and much converse with our tortuous and’ 
variable humanity could not freeze into reserve. 

His real education, until he went to Bonn, was that 
which he gave himself. At Harrow he won no prize, 
except a ‘nonsense scholarship, whatever that may be ; 
but he devoured English literature out of school hours; 
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and, though he acquired no skill in Greek and Latin 
composition, the ancient classics even then, and still 
more when he read them more thoroughly at Bonn, 
were for him, as for Keats, who could read them only in 
translation, formative and inspiring, because studied as 
literature rather than exercises in idiom. It is strange 
that his father, never himself an exact scholar, but with 
a like assimilative power, and the same wide and in- 
telligent curiosity, should have failed to measure Robert 
Lytton’s rapid intellectual growth at this date, and 
should have regarded the hours spent in these self- 
chosen pursuits as time thrown away. If ‘Clytem- 
nestra,’ as we have it, was written between the ages of 
fifteen and seventeen, there are few authentic instances 
of such early maturity of poetic power. It won, when at 
last it was published in 1855, the praise of Matthew 
Arnold, and drew from the emotional Leigh Hunt the 
tears of which perhaps he generally had a too copious 
supply. But this enthusiast was not in a particularly 
melting mood when he praised ‘Clytemnestra’; at any 
rate it appears, from his remarks on other poems in the 
same volume, that his tears did not dim his critical 
vision. It may have been prudential wisdom and 
parental solicitude which led Bulwer Lytton to dis- 
courage his son’s early efforts in literature; but, surely, 
never did these amiable virtues assume a more forbidding 
disguise. At the age of twelve the child sent his father 
some verses; and it is clear that they called forth little 
but censure, for Robert writes in reply : 


‘I do not ever think I shall like to give up my old friend the 
poetry. It cheers me when ill or unhappy. I always feel 
inclined to give vent to my feelings in poetry when alone, 
either in joy or in sorrow. I feel so ready to devote myself 
to it for life, for it is almost like a companion, and I feel so 
certain that I should make a great poet if I ever was one at 
all; but I know you know best, and you can tell all those 
feelings which grow on us when young and afterwards 
leave us.’ 


That there are ‘feelings which grow on us when 
young and afterwards leave us’ is a truth of which it is 
seldom possible to convince the young themselves. We 
have said that Robert Lytton was never a boy; and 
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certainly this is not a boy’s letter; it indicates a passage 
from childhood to premature manhood, and tells of a 
paradise which thought has already begun to destroy. It 
is the first intimation of a never-ending conflict between 
the real and the ideal, between duty and inclination, be- 
tween the cares and business of his life and that abiding 
solace upon which these seemed to be always encroaching. 
We say ‘seemed’ advisedly, for we have little doubt that 
the wide converse with men and extensive knowledge of 
their ways which his official employments gave him eon- 
tributed as much to his making as a poet as that constant 
practice of his art which, as he complains almost with 
bitterness, those employments denied him. In one of 
his latest letters to his daughter he writes : 


‘My life has at least been a very full one, rich in varied 
experiences, touching the world at many points’; (and he 
adds), ‘my natural disinclination to and unfitness for all the 
practical side of life is so great that I might just as likely 
have lapsed into a mere dreamer; the discipline of active life 
and forced contact with the world has been specially good 
for me, perhaps providential; and what I have gained from 
it as a man may be more than compensation of whatever I 
may have lost by it as an artist.’ 


We are convinced that he here says too little, and that 
he gained by the discipline of life not only as a man, but 
as a poet. It is scarcely a paradox to say that he was 
too imaginative ; his thick-coming fancies, as Leigh Hunt 
early noted, were not kept in adequate control. 

His daughter indeed, so often his just and sympathetic 
interpreter, tells us that the revolt from official cares 
rather increased than checked the tendency to disengage 
poetry from the actualities of human life: 


‘I think’ (she writes) ‘ that the fanciful element, which siotiethis 
@ more and more marked feature in his writings as he advanced 
in. years, was in large part due to the need he felt... of 
escaping from an uncongenial world of fact, where his facul- 
ties were cramped by official convention and his character but 
partially understood, into a fable-land of his own creation.’ 


This we admit; but we are constrained to add, what 
we lack space to prove, that there is a very substantial 
part of his poetry intermingled even with his most ideal 
moods, and serving as their appropriate foil, which could 
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never have been written but for the fact that he ‘ touched 
the world at many points’ and was a keen and, in the 
main, an amused observer of the phenomena which the 
world offered him. His official career gave him very 
many of those too numerous requisites which, as cata- 
logued by the sage Imlac, convinced Rasselas that no 
human being could be a poet. 

‘Art requires the whole man,’ writes Mrs Browning 
to him; and he seems to have accepted this as a ver- 
dict which, under the conditions of his existence, con- 
demned him to dilettantism. But in his happier moods 
he knew better, and, as his daughter tells us, ‘ felt that 
the best in him went to his poetry.’ And that ‘best’ was a 
great native gift, helped and stimulated by a knowledge 
which, like Jaques’ melancholy, was ‘compounded of 
many simples, extracted from many objects, and the 
sundry contemplation of his travels.’ It was only in the 
strenuous days of his Indian Viceroyalty that his life was 
incompatible with any distinct literary effort. Then, 
indeed, the vivida vis, which never really abandoned him, 
was a smouldering fire, which nevertheless asserted itself 
in his private correspondence. We feel sure that he had 
that period in his mind when in his last book he makes 
the old King of Diadummiania say : 


‘The other day, when at the Council Board, 
My minister of Justice read me out 
A long report of his on Law Reform, 
Mysteriously within myself I heard 
A mocking echo of those melodies 
- -The child sings to the sea-wind and the sea, 
And suddenly I cried, “O sing once more 
- The ninety-seventh paragraph sublime 
Of that.seraphic and enchanting Code 
Of Criminal Procedure.’’’ 


The child whose melodies thus haunt the monarch is 
his own daughter Diadema, who—we are ‘edified by 
the margent’ here—is Poetry in its infancy, inspiration 
without art, hidden in the wondrous island which 
Phantasos, or Imagination, has made for her, while a 
puppet, art without inspiration, takes her place. 

It is with this artless music that Lytton is fain to con- 
sole himself, as if art combined with inspiration were 
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beyond his reach. But he was not so inartistic as he 
supposed; nor was that too exuberant fancy which his 
kindest censors found in him a fault which criticism or 
any form of special training could cure. His daughter 
says of his correspondence, ‘to have ceased to be ex- 
pansive and exuberant in expression as in feeling 
would have been to cease to be Robert Lytton altogether.’ 
This once admitted, how could the same luxuriance be 
checked in his poetry without the risk of losing much 
that we could ill spare, including the unconscious reve- 
lation of the individual mind and character in that 
spontaneity which might be excessive but could no more 
be controlled than a river in flood? His father tells him, 
in sending back the proofs of ‘ Lucile,’ 


‘The fault is incurable. It is in the wonderful excess of rich- 
ness, There are too many words to one truth. But, so far 
as I have thus read, I feel more and more the ease, bright- 
ness and lightness of the whole. It has the indefinite thing, 
Charm.’ 


In this criticism, written when Bulwer had begun to 
recognise and take pride in his son’s genius, there is 
perhaps not only praise but penetration. The fault is 
incurable just because the ease, if not the brightness and 
lightness of the verse, could not be severed from it with- 
out disappearing altogether. So far from considering 
that Robert's official duties were a bar to his success in 
poetry, Sir Edward believed that they were a necessary 
respite from over-productiveness and diffuseness, and, by 
the examples of Dante and Milton, urged that it was good 
for the imagination thus to lie fallow. But the father’s 
theory of the motive power of poesy differed widely from 
the son’s. The son must not write to please himself only, 
‘scribbling verses that no one would read.’ He must find 
out the secret of popularity—-Charles Mackay’s, for 
instance—and he will discover that all successful poets 
‘concur to the great laws of rhythm and harmony, and in 
an earnest attempt to seize the most elementary, not the 
most refining, feelings of men.’ On the other hand, the 
aim of Robert Lytton was, in the main, the satisfaction 
of his own soul, so much so that he unduly disparaged 
the poetry of ‘Lucile’ and the ‘ Wanderer, which only 
satisfied the souls of other people. 
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Accordingly we read that ‘it was not to his father but 
to John Forster’ (that constant friend of his from his 
childhood) ‘that he wrote most freely both as to his 
literary sympathies and his literary aspirations.’ And to 
Forster he says, ‘If I cannot write as I wish to write, 
silence is fitter and more soothing. To do this would be 
to sing from the throat, not from the heart—to be a 
sham rather than a truth.’ The word ‘soothing’ here 
has a quite obvious significance. But he who sings, like 
Goethe's harper, according to the mood, must be content, 
like him, to find his sole reward in the music which he 
makes. The inscription on Robert Lytton’s monument in 
St Paul's, written by his judicious friend Elwin, describes 
him as a ‘poet of many styles, each the expression of his 
habitual thoughts.’ And if those habitual thoughts be- 
came more and more transcendental with added years, 
there was less and less hope that they would be properly 
appreciated by the generation in which he lived. He 
certainly knew, better than any one could tell him, that 
men who bear precious seed after his fashion may have 
cause to go forth weeping, but seldom presently come 
again rejoicing, bringing their sheaves with them. The 
truth is that, possessing genius, he lacked that self-con- 
fidence which makes genius ever buoyant and hopeful. 
‘He was humble in his estimate of himself ’—to quote 
Elwin once more; and it was characteristic of his humility 
and diffidence that he mistook the neglect with which 
much of his best work was received for an evidence of 
positive failure. 

That ‘Art requires the whole man’ is one of those 
general maxims which, applied without discernment, may 
sometimes be quite untrue. For the great painter, the 
great sculptor, the great actor, it is a truism ; these never 
relax effort till the climax of success is reached. But if 
to be engaged in great affairs were a bar to poetic 
achievements, we should never have had the ‘Divina 
Commedia,’ or ‘ Paradise Lost,’ or ‘The Faerie Queene.’ 
The sculptor or the painter who should intermit the 
practice of his art in the prime of life would find, when 
he tried to resume it, that his right hand had forgotten 
her cunning; the actor who should do the same would 
become in his lifetime a forgotten voice. But Dante 
fights at Campaldino and in high office struggles with 
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factions in Florence, and wanders from city to city, a 
weary exile but an indomitable partisan, and neverthe- 
less contrives to make a pilgrimage through Hell and 
Purgatory and Paradise ; and Milton, as Foreign Secretary 
to the Commonwealth and Cromwell, writes acrimonious 
Latin for close upon eleven years, and yet lives to resume 
his long-suspended essay of ‘things unattempted yet in 
prose or rhyme.’ Robert Lytton might well have looked 
upon himself as an Elizabethan born out of due time; in 
the reign of James he would have echoed, but with more 
sadness, jovial Bishop Corbet’s ‘ Farewell to the Fairies’ ; 
in the spacious days that preceded it he would have been 
a ‘son’ of Spenser. He should have consoled himself by 
the example of that kindred spirit. Spenser, a practical 
politician with the views afterwards called Cromwellian, 
and an excellent man of business, in the course of eighteen 
years among the wild Irishry, who burnt his house and 
with it perhaps his infant child, wrote ‘The Faerie 
Queene.’ Even at that date his secretarial duties must 
have involved much routine work, from which his soul 
took holiday in its own world of fancy; and he was 
popular in his lifetime as he has never been popular 
since, only because he wrote for a perfervid generation ; 
this was the accident of his birth and in no sense the 
measure of his genius. 

We must add that, if Robert Lytton’s unfitness for 
the practical side of life was a native defect, he must 
have cured himself of it very early ; and we search these 
pages in vain for any trace of it. There is, on the con- 
trary, abundant evidence that he was diligent in his 
official business and painstaking in detail. His master in 
diplomacy was his uncle, Sir Henry Bulwer, afterwards 
Lord Dalling, whom he describes, in words which might 
be adopted for his own praise, as possessing ‘a wonderful 
sweetness and delicacy of disposition and a great elevation 
of sentiment, especially in all that concerned his country.’ 
Under him the nephew works hard as unpaid attaché at 
Washington, is ‘very busy and very happy,’ and thinks © 
‘he understands the routine of keeping the archives and 
register, docketing despatches, etc., quite as well as the 
gentleman now in receipt of a salary for doing so.’ He was 
only nineteen when he wrote this ; and surely habits so 
soon and so cheerfully acquired imply no original inapti- 
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tude for the minuter cares of office. It is obvious that 
his diligence in the day of small things was not the least 
of the virtues which recommended him for successive 
employments at Florence, at Paris, and at The Hague; nor 
was it (apparently) until 1860, when, at the age of twenty- 
eight, he was second secretary at Vienna, that an oppor- 
tunity was given him of displaying his capacity for the 
higher work of diplomacy. He was twice in that year 
sent to Belgrade, first to watch the Servian Prince 
Milosch—‘a sort of small Jenghiz Khan’ (he writes), who 
has probably murdered a dozen men in the course of the 
strange career ‘which has changed him from a pig-driver 
to a prince’; and, after the bombardment of the Servian 
capital, to ‘keep the peace between the Turks and Servians 
till the close of the conference at Constantinople.’ 

For his success in these delicate missions he received 
warm praise from Sir Henry Bulwer, from the Embassy 
at Vienna, and from the Government at home. But from 
the outset he had in him the makings of a'statesman. A 
letter from America to John Forster contains a masterly 
sketch of the state of parties there and the contrasted 
policies of North and South. His forecast was, indeed, at 
fault. He thinks it probable ‘that the principles of the 
North on the subject of slavery, being more in accordance 
with the views of the world and the tone of advancing 
ideas, the South will insensibly succumb to the moral 
force of opinion.’ If this hope was disappointed the 
sympathies of the young poet-diplomatist remained un- 
shaken ; and at the outbreak of the Civil War he delighted 
the historian Motley, then American Minister at Vienna, 
by warmly espousing the cause of the North when feeling 
in England ran strongly in the opposite direction. Ina 
letter of 1866 from Cintra to John Forster, he speaks 
strongly of that ‘aristocratic chivalry which would have 
plunged England into a disastrous and iniquitous war for 
the purpose of pulling into life a barbarous slave-power 
—a chivalry which would defend, against justice, humanity, 
and common-sense, women-flogging and man-murdering 
Governor Eyre on the ground of standing by an official 
agent against the field. We cite these opinions, not for 
their intrinsic value, on which this is not the place to 
pronounce, but as indicating a consistency of judgment 
or perhaps of feeling in a heart essentially philanthropic. 
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From class-feeling Lytton was absolutely free. He 
writes in 1866, & propos of the Adullamites: ‘I cannot, 
I confess, feel any sympathy with the Lowings and 
Horseman-neighings of terror at a modicum of fair-play 
for the working classes.’ In the same year he says, with 
much prescience, ‘I hope that I may live to see a thorough 
elementary system of compulsory secular education estab- 
lished in England. But I know that this will never 
precede a considerable extension of the suffrage.’ He 
did, it is true, recognise that the inevitable growth of 
democracy could have, as its best appreciable result, only 
‘a general diffusion of mediocre comfort and well-being, 
adapted to the satisfaction and production of mediocre 
character.’ ‘The whole,’ says a French critic on the same 
theme, ‘becomes less coarse, but more vulgar’; and it is 
a dictum to which Robert Lytton would have subscribed, 
for he writes in one place, speaking indeed of a literary 
question, but obviously with a wider scope: ‘It seems to 
me to be the fate of freedom to be made disgusting by 
those who exercise it.’ These views, combined with the 
events both at home and abroad between 1880 and 1885, 


helped to make him ‘a political pessimist,’ but they imply 
no mistrust of any section of the community ; they imply 
only forebodings for civilisation at large as modified by 
this ever-increasing and irresistible force. He has de- 
scribed progress as that which 


‘ progressively deprivés 
Some one of something previously enjoyed,’ 


and he has expressed in many, and sometimes very beau- 
tiful, forms his settled conviction that with every gain to 
humanity there is a corresponding loss. But we shall 
have read these volumes to little purpose if we have not 
discovered that he loved mankind as he loved children, 
not only despite, but because of, their aberrations, and 
possessed in abundance the large sympathies which are 
necessary to beneficent statesmanship. 

From the whole tenor of his life and character we 
should suspect the assertion, repeated recently by Mr 
Paul, that Lord Lytton went out to India determined to 
pick a quarrel with the Amir. It is a calumny once more 
completely refuted in the pages before us; and indeed 
such a policy was altogether too Bismarckian to be accepted 
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by a soul so sincere and humane. To discuss his Indian 
policy is beyond our scope; we can only recommend the 
study of his viceregal experience to the many who think 
that the complicated problems of that tremendous office 
can be discussed effectively by the help of vague general- 
isations and comfortable phrases and convenient meta- 
phors mistaken for convincing facts. ‘A buffer state,’ 
for example, is one of such metaphors, by the aid of 
which we can possess our souls in patience only until we 
discover that such ‘ buffers’ are human beings with wills 
and hopes and apprehensions of their own, and under the 
impulsion of a stronger will can be made to attack as 
well as to defend. It was impossible to remain inert 
while the scarcely-concealed designs of Russia were talked 
of in every bazaar and her victory over the Mussulman 
power in Europe was regarded both by the Amir and by 
the Mahometans of India generally as a proof of her 
strength, and every instance of subservience to her as an 
ominous sign of England’s weakness. 

It was not theatrical but political effect which Lytton 
aimed at and achieved in the splendid pageantry with 
which he impressed the natives of India, and in the 
special honours by which he attracted the native princes, 
to whom state and ceremony are a great and even a 
necessary part of life. His conduct in the notorious 
‘Fuller case’ was humane and just; his management of 
the Indian famine was masterly and tactful; and very few 
at the present time must be those who do not share his 
misgivings about that curious and conceited nursling of 
our English culture, the aggressive baboo. The strange 
miscalculation of the military department in the estimates 
for the Afghan war clouded the close of his Indian 
administration; but the incident, rightly understood, 
brings into luminous clearness the essentially chivalrous 
nature of the man. ‘It was a blunder,’ he says, ‘of which 
the scandal and reproach must fall directly upon myself. 
The external responsibility of the Government of India 
cannot be subdivided.’ An enemy might have said just what 
his magnanimous spirit prompts him to say in standing 
between the public and his subordinates, who were really 
to blame. He must have been consoled for much vitu- 
peration in India and unfair attack at home by the 
friendship and support of such men as Strachey and 
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Roberts; of Cavagnari and Colley, those two brilliant 
examples of soldier-statesmanship so untimely lost to 
their country ; and of Sir James Stephen, who in England 
defended his policy with an energy prompted by his own 
robust good sense and his intimate experience of Indian 
affairs. 

Lord Lytton’s affection for Sir James Stephen was 
characteristic of his beautiful capacity for friendship 
and the catholicity of his tastes in this respect. In one 
direction indeed, in spite of many literary and philo- 
sophic tastes in common, it might be termed the 
attraction of opposites. The father of the lamented 
J. K. 8, seems to have held poetry in very little esteem, 
and told Lytton, with humorous exaggeration, that the 
theme of ‘ Paradise Lost’ could have been more effectively 
stated in a prose pamphlet of half a dozen pages. He 
must have had his habitat in the court of the Gentiles 
when Lytton’s soul was in its inner sanctuary, dwelling 
apart. Yet this was a friendship unalloyed. There were 
others which survived political severance mainly through 
community of spirit in the things of the mind. Such 
was the bond with Mr John Morley, of whom he writes : 


‘Why is it that all my most instinctive affections are given to 
those from whom I am separated by my political convictions ? 
Whenever I meet John Morley, I feel that he is the finest 
fellow and dearest man in the world to me—except James 


Stephen.’ 


The last days of Lytton’s ‘ pleasing-anxious being’ 
must have been much soothed by his intercourse with 
Whitwell Elwin, once editor of the,‘Quarterly Review’ 
—that quiet, discerning, and full mind, whose sober and 
instructive pages might well be read as an excellent 
antidote to the dangerous little learning and shallow 
epigram of much present-day criticism. What manner 
of man Elwin was may almost be guessed from the fact 
that Thackeray and Lytton independently hit upon the 
name for him of Dr Primrose, Goldsmith’s Vicar of 
Wakefield. In ‘Glenaveril’ Lytton has admirably fused 
his portrait with that of Mr de Villers, once Saxon 
secretary at Vienna, ‘a man,’ writes Lady Betty Balfour, 
‘in whom French wit mingled with German fancy, a 
poet who did not write poetry, a musician who did not 
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write music, a scholar, and a romantically devoted friend.’ 
And thus runs the combined picture, of which ‘the 
capacity for love and the knowledge were Elwin’s, the 
grown-up child likeness belonging more to Villers’: 
‘A full-grown child was Edelrath; and he, 
Whose growth his growing tenderness caressed 
As growing ivy clasps a growing tree, 
So vast an appetite of love possessed 
That in his heart he crammed man’s world and man, 
As in its mouth a child puts all it can.’ : 


And no less comforting in earlier days must have been 
the society of Julian Fane, his colleague in the Embassy 


at Vienna from 1860 to 1863, whose influence, he tells us, 
‘was like the sunshine of an eternal summer on a land 


*“ Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly. 


' All in him was clear, and bright, and calm, but never 
monotonous—‘ a meeting of sweet lights without a name.’ 
So he writes in that fascinating biography, the prose 
‘In Memoriam’ of a companionship like that of Tennyson 
and Arthur Hallam. At Cambridge Julian Fane had 
been the most brilliant member of that occult society 
whose history from time to time emerges into an un- 
sought publicity, a society which has included four men 
of brilliant promise prematurely lost to the world—John 
Sterling, Arthur Hallam, Julian Fane, and W. K. Clifford 
—whose memories survive through the pious care of 
kindred spirits—Carlyle, Tennyson, Lytton, and Frederick 
Pollock. At Cambridge Fane’s chosen associate was 
Vernon Harcourt; at Vienna he found another in Robert 
Lytton; and surely never was alliance cemented through 
a closer resemblance in character and tastes. It was 
indeed one of those affinities which in less noble natures 
sometimes end in rivalry and direct antagonism; and 
Robert Lytton was no doubt unconscious that so much 
of the graphic. account which he has given of Julian 
Fane’s winning personality might pass for a description 
of himself. We are reminded of Montaigne’s account of 
his friendship with Etienne de la Boétie, which Lytton 
might have adopted to the letter. ‘We were grown men 
when we were first acquainted; he was a few years 
older than I; we were together but four years in all; 
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there was no time to lose; and if you ask me why we. 
loved each other, it was “ parce que c’était lui, parce que 
c’était moi.”’ 

Fane's ‘ Report on Austrian Commerce,’ in 1864, and 
Lytton’s ‘Commercial Treaty with Austria,’ in 1869, show 
that the two friends were one, not only in the possession 
of the same poetic spirit and the same literary tastes, but 
in that practical ability which they were able to display 
apart from the imaginative life. Their joint production, 
‘Tannhiuser,’ they themselves only regarded ‘as an intel- 
lectual tour de force,’ in which ‘they adopted the style and 
spirit of the Tennysonian idyll’ by way of expressing in 
words their vivid impression of Wagner's music. Even 
from this point of view we think that ‘Tannhiuser,’ if 
once taken by the critics too seriously, is now not 
taken seriously enough. It is surely a very finished 
and graceful poem, of great elevation of feeling, and very 
characteristic of the minds that collaborated upon it in 
absolutely complete harmony. That it is imitative is 
acknowledged; but in fact it belongs to the imitative 
period of Lytton’s poetry, though the phrase must be 
used with some reserve. 


‘We want in you’ (writes Mrs Browning to the poet of 
twenty-five years old) ‘a more absorbing life of your own— 
more individuality—so that you should not remind us of this 
poet and that poet, when you are so certainly and thoroughly 
a poet yourself. You don’t imitate, then why should you not 
be original? But you sympathise too much. It’s your own 
wine, but you use your neighbour’s glass to drink it out of.’ 


It was never quite his neighbour's glass. If, for example, 
the ‘ Botanist’s Grave’ inevitably suggests the ‘Gram- 
marian’s Funeral,’ the differences, both in the thought 
and the expression, are no less obvious. For, if in 
Lytton’s poem there is that versatility of rhyme for 
which we are prepared, where humour is blended with 
fancy and reflection, there is very little that shows 
too obviously that the rhyme has created the thought— 
as if the clothes should be made first and their contents 
shovelled in afterwards—that fault in Browning over 
which somehow his genius contrives to triumph, to the 
peril nevertheless of the lasting fame which is notoriously 
risked by too much ingenuity. _And the contrast in the 
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‘thought between the two poems almost brings the two 
‘men before us in epitome—so like Browning is it to 
‘idealise the minute pains of his gerund-grinder, and give 
‘him a place ‘where meteors shoot, clouds form, lightnings 
‘are loosened, stars come and go’; so like Lytton to re- 
verse the process—to begin with the boy, his heart full 
of wonder and worship, eager to reach the thought in 
Nature, to trace him degenerating, in the very quest, into 
the mere human likeness, sapless and withered, of the 
dried plant, upon which he has written an elaborate 
‘treatise, and to end with the moral : 


‘The world perchance, after all, knows already enough; 
what is wanted 
Is, not to know more, but know how to imagine the much 
that it knows.’ 


‘In spite of the conflict of opinion between Bulwer Lyt- 

ton and his son as to the end and aim of poetry, in spite also 
of a friendly controversy between them on the question 
whether the greatest poets had founded schools, which 
“we discover in the end to be only a war of words, there 
‘were two general principles of the utmost importance, 
‘on which they came at last to be much of the same mind. 
The first was that the poet who aims at immortality 
must beware of eccentricity, of straying from the main 
‘current of thought or expression in poetry; the value of 
that sanity of genius which makes Spenser and Milton 
survive, and Donne and Cowley, but for a few verses, 
instinct with genuine and perennial feeling, the typical 
representatives of a fashion long ago outworn. The 
second was a conception for literature of a more than 
insular criterion of its intrinsic force, as a corrective to 
our inevitable tendency to dwell upon merely superficial 
defects which are obvious only to us, and disappear in 
translation, or to set an exaggerated value upon ex- 
‘travagances which could find favour only with ourselves, 
Some intimation, therefore, is contained in this critical 
correspondence of that world-literature which was the 
dream of Goethe and Carlyle, although the irresistible 
resolve of Lytton to express himself, to ‘write simply as 
‘he wished to write, made him neglect any such criterion 
in his own case, and although he well knew that much 
-of our English genius could never conform to it, 
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Thus he recognises that the Titanic strength of Byron 
—that enfant terrible, as he calls him, ‘a sort of stupend- 
ous schoolboy, with his rough-hewn conceptions and 
shambling, burly bursts of verse’—is secure of a world- 
wide fame just because in its essence it can be conveyed, 
even when its characteristic negligence or excess is effaced 
by a foreign interpreter; whereas Carlyle is intrinsically 
difficult to render, except toa German. ‘Fancy Carlyle,’ 
he writes to Wilfrid Blunt, ‘in the mind of a Frenchman; 
what a bull in what a china-shop!’ And it is obvious 
that his revolt, both against Carlyle and against Browning, 
who powerfully influenced him at one time, was partly 
traceable to a growing conservatism of judgment and 
fastidiousness of taste, promoted by a tacit reference to 
the old masters of literature upon whom the world has 
pronounced a final verdict. He had, moreover, that 
historic sense in criticism which enabled him to recognise 
the value of conventions now obsolete; and this it is 
which prompts him to say to Mr Courthope, ‘I cannot 
but think the English, by their too contemptuous dis- 
regard of these troublesome and unpopular unities, have 
lost the art of dramatic construction, while the French 
have largely owed their preservation of it to their 
greater reverence of such‘rules.’ The same letter ends 
with a protest, such as we might expect from his intel- 
lectual sincerity and sound common-sense, against the 
propensity to extract some copybook moral from such 
tragedies as ‘ Hamlet’ or ‘ Lear.’ 


‘Tragedy’ (he concludes) ‘compels us to understand, not as 
an abstract proposition, but as a truth delivered through our 
strongest emotions, that Divine justice is not concerned about 
bringing things to a comfortable conclusion at the end of this 
poor little five-act play of ours: that its theatre is Infinity 
and its last word here “ Beyond.”’ 


Consonantly with this, he disliked in any poetry, on the 
one hand, the display of moral purpose, and on the 7, 
the lack of moral power. 


We have done but scant justice to a life-story so 
many-sided, so fascinating, and so pathetic. Lytton’s 
best interpreter is his daughter. To the volume of 
‘Selections’ from his verse she has prefixed an introduc- 
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tion which, short as it is, admirably describes and illus- 
trates the changing and recurrent phases of his poetic 
career. Prematurity of thought and feeling has often 
an early grave; but he lost nothing that nature and 
circumstance gave him at the outset; and, if he added 
much, there was, in his most ideal fancies, something 
‘not too bright and good For human nature’s daily food.’ 
Some of these may for a long time remain ‘ vocal only 
to the intelligent,’ and for the many may need a sym- 
pathetic interpreter, such, for example, as his ‘ After 
Paradise’ found in Mr Gerald Balfour.* But, as he saw 
all things with a poet’s eye, and had seen so much, there 
is a large part of his poetry which is by no means 
abstruse. Like the gentle and dreamy child of his own 
beautiful and simple fable, who was fascinated by the 
shaving which fell from the carpenter’s workshop, he could 
find grace and beauty in things common, and, moving 
kindly with his kind, could invest with imaginative charm 
their simplest joys or sorrows. ‘ Dear little Villari’ comes 
to him in great distress over the death of a friend's 
child, and Lytton writes : ‘When some man comes to me 


wrapped up in a great sorrow, all other people suddenly 
dwindle into tricks and shams, as though he were the 
only real man in the world’; and that thought remains 
with him and finds expression at last in verse, which 
inevitably recalls the passionate outburst of Constance: 


‘To me and to the state of my great grief 
Let kings assemble.’ 


This is but one instance out of many in which these 
letters are illuminative; and it ought to force upon the 
most reluctant critic the conviction that Lytton was 
a poet in the first place and a politician only in the 
second, In his verse, moreover, we see repeated, though 
toned down with a certain quaint, easy felicity and a 
lightness of satiric touch in harmony with his refined 
and gentle nature, the wit and humour and quick observa- 
tion of social life which in converse with his friends he 
exhibited in a more exuberant form. True poet as he 
was, it must have been galling indeed to him to find 
himself treated as one to whom poetry was only a diver- 


* ‘Scots’ Magazine,’ June and July 1888. 
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sion from the serious business of life, on the same plane 
with Frederick the Great writing bad verses in bad 
French, or Warren Hastings offering his guests a new 
sonnet every morning as a relish for their breakfast. 
But, if indolent reviewers and a still more indolent public 
could not appreciate the rare and perhaps unexampled 
problem which his life offers of powers so diverse and 
yet so equally balanced, there were, among ‘those who 
know, many who admired and loved him in both the 
characters in which he presented himself to the world, 
while he himself was groaning under the burden of 
public duty, and perhaps felt as Schiller’s Pegasus might 
have felt when yoked with the ox to the plough. With 
a wife who entered with complete sympathy into every 
detail of his career, and children no less devoted, including 
the biographer, whom he calls his alter ego, he had one 
great solace in his domestic affections. Those who loved 
him best of all revered without jealousy that other solace 
which was a necessity of his life; nor did they grudge 
him those hours in which, like his own shepherd, 


‘ He became as those on whose changed life 
A fairy’s choice hath thrown its spell; to whom 
Their home and kindred, their diurnal ways, 
And all familiar things thenceforth appear 
Distant, and strange, and foreign to the sense 
Of their own nearness to an unseen power 
That speaks in silence, glows in darkness, breathes 
On sleeping lids, and burns upon shut lips. 
For wheresoe’er they gaze, there shines a star, 
And wheresoe’er they move, there sounds a song ; 
A star unseen, a song unheard, by all 
But they, on whose thrill’d ear for ever rings 
The fairy music, and in whose wild eyes 
Reflected gleam the lights of fairyland. 
So strong the charm is on the life it lures, 
And luring, loosens from all else on earth, 
That with its spell, if broken, breaks the heart 
Of him whose being it hath once possessed.’ 
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Art. VIIL—MR HALDANE AND THE ARMY. 


1. Imperial Strategy. By the Military Correspondent of 
the ‘Times.’ London: Murray, 1906. 

2. The Army in 1906; a Policy and a Vindication. By 
the Right Hon. H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. London: 
Murray, 1906. 

3. Two Speeches, delivered in Parliament March 8 and 
July 12, 1906, on the Policy of the Army in the ensuing 
Year. By the Right Hon. the Secretary of State for 
War, R. R. Haldane, M.P. London: Dent, 1906. 

4, Cavalry in Future Wars. By H. E. Lieut.-General 
Frederick von Bernhardi. Translated by C. 8S. Gold- 
man, with an introduction by Lieut.-General Sir John 
French. London: Murray, 1906. 

5. Cavalry on Service. By General von Pelet-Narbonne. 
Translated by Major D’A. Legard, 17th Lancers. Lon- 
don: Rees, 1906. 

6. The Nation in Arms. By Baron Colmar von der Goltz. 
Translated by P. A. Ashworth. London: Rees, 1906. 

7. Speech delivered in Parliament, February 25,1907. By 
Mr Haldane. The ‘Times, February 26, 1907. 

8. The Preservation of the Militia. By Colonel the Duke 

of Bedford, K.G. London: Murray, 1907. 


THE periodic revivals in Parliament of the subject 
familiarly called Army Reform always excite a certain 
-amount of academic interest, and even of unpractical 
discussion, among the general public. Throughout all 
the discussion, however, an underlying feeling can be 
traced, a suspicion that practical reform cannot be hoped 
for; that the remedies proposed do not touch, and are 
not intended to touch, the real evils; that the schemes 
which from time to time appear and vanish are mere 
lures to divert attention from the alarming faults in our 
military system. The newest plan is that recently set 
forth by Mr Haldane. Its critics are of two classes. 
.There are those who object to it because of its details—the 
reduction of the regular army, the employment of militia, 
with an expeditionary force, the adherence to the Card- 
well system. Others base their strictures on broader 
principles, and plainly assert that the scheme is founded 
on misapprehension or misstatement of our national 
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requirements; that, even if successful in its limited 
way, it will make no sufficient provision for national 
security. 

The views of earnest military reformers on the vital 
question of national defence do not lack adequate ex- 
pression ; but hitherto the study of the subject has been 
made difficult by the fact that the best contributions to 
the discussion have appeared only in the press, or in 
reviews and magazines, and that the task of discovering 
these essays and rescuing them from the oblivion of back 
numbers is laborious and unsatisfactory. The collection 
of reprints which has been published under the title of 
‘Imperial Strategy’ is therefore welcome, for of all the 
articles which have helped to enlighten the public on the 
essential obligations of national existence and the require- 
ments of national security none are better worthy of 
reproduction than those supplied to the ‘Times’ by 
its military correspondent. Settled doctrines based on 
reasoned thought are what this nation requires to work 
out its salvation ; and, lest those who are responsible for 
settling the doctrines should find the reasoned thought 
beyond their powers, the author of ‘Imperial Strategy’ 
has prepared for them some very solid foundations. 

The book consists mainly of a selection from these 
articles; a few of the essays are reprinted from other 
periodicals ; only two, and these comparatively unimport- 
ant, are published for the first time. Whether the author 
has been wise in retaining the original form of his articles 
is doubtful; valuable as they are, the essays follow each 
other; in somewhat inconsequent fashion; they do not 
cover the whole field of the subject, and occasionally they 
overlap. No doubt the field is a wide one, and the task 
of preparing a consecutive treatise on Imperial strategy 
might well appal the most resolute propagandist ; yet in 
dealing with a subject so tangled, and subject to so many 
distinct and conflicting influences, continuity of thought 
and argument is of the utmost importance. The articles, 
each complete in itself, are luminous and convincing, and 
are admirably designed for their original setting, the 
columns of the daily press, where sustained continuity of 
reasoning is impossible to the reader, and therefore un- 
necessary in the writer. But in a book which is in every 
respect deserving of study, it is a pity that the work 
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should be left in any way incomplete. The pearls are 
there, but the chaplet is not yet strung. 

If the problem of national defence, Imperial strategy— 
call it what you will—be considered in its simplest aspect, 
there are two primary and conflicting factors: the require- 
ments for security and the disinclination to endure the 
burden of armaments. These influences are always 
opposed to each other; and, although in some fortunate 
countries—the United States, for example—the require- 
ments are so small and the resources are so great that 
the conflict is not at present discernible, the extent of the 
preparations which any nation jcan make for war. must 
depend finally on the respective intensity of the opposing 
interests. Among continental nations security is the 
first consideration; the standard has been originally 
fixed to comply with military requirements; and, as yet, 
the assaults of those who prefer present comfort to per- 
manent safety have not had sufficient weight to effect 
any appreciable reduction in this standard. The burden 
of armaments has been lightened in many ways—by 
better distribution, by alteration of its incidence, by 
giving to the people discipline and health in return for 
service; but these measures of relief have been carried 
out, in almost every case, without any material con- 
traction of the margin of safety. The method by which 
continental nations endeavour to attain the standard of 
security is simple; the rule is that every sound man of 
suitable age shall be liable, and shall be prepared, to 
serve his country in war. By adopting this principle the 
great Powers each succeed in organising a force which 
will have a reasonable chance of victory in any probable 
war; this may be called unlimited security. Lesser 
Powers trust to their forces being sufficient to discourage 
a@ superior adversary from undertaking a difficult and 
costly campaign; they thus obtain a limited security, 
based on the prospect of being able to ensure peace ; and, 
to strengthen this partial security, they endeavour to gain 
allies to help them, or protectors whose possible interven- 
tion would be a serious consideration to an aggressor. 

The system on which this country takes measures for 
its defence is entirely different. The standard is not 
fixed, save in certain details, by requirements of security, 
but rather by the amount of the concessions reluctantly 
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-granted by a people who consider that the burden of 
armaments should be measured by inclination and not 
by necessity. In two respects only has our defence policy 
followed the dictates of plain necessity ; the standard of 
strength of the navy and that of the garrison of India 
have some relation to the possible tasks which these 
forces may have to undertake. In both cases the 
necessity for a standard has been brought home to the 
nation only by imminent danger; at certain stages of 
the Napoleonic wars the command .of the sea was in 
jeopardy, and at the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny the 
British force in India was manifestly insufficient. In 
other respects the insular view of national defence is in 
strange contrast to continental principles, so much so 
that there is need for some consideration as to the causes 
and effects of the different policies. « 

There can be but little doubt that the military policy 
of continental states is dictated by military considerations 
and is entirely uninfluenced by methods of government. 
Germany, under an autocracy slightly tempered by public 
opinion, and France, guided by democratic principles, 
‘have arrived at the same conclusions. In almost every 
European country also military policy is continuous ; 
whatever party be in power the standard of security 
remains the same. If any alteration is made in the 
standard either of strength or of efficiency it is made 
and accepted by the nation as a whole, not by the political 
party which temporarily controls the Government. Our 
‘insular policy is fundamentally different. Since the time 
of Cromwell there has always been a party in the State 
‘which recognises no standard of military security, but 
‘considers only the burden of armaments; whose policy 
-has ever been the avoidance of present sacrifice at the 
risk of future disaster. From time to time these views have 
prevailed ; the burden has been lifted; and disaster— 
minor disaster, thanks to the Channel—has followed in 
due course. It must be said in partial excuse of the 
supporters of this misguided policy, that until the latter 
part of the nineteenth century no attempt had ever been 
-made to fix a standard of security, and then only the 
navy and the garrison of India were considered ; but the 
curious part is that it was but seldom that any attempt 
was made to justify the periodic reduction of armed 
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strength by arguments to prove that reduction would 
not impair security. The effective argument has always 
been the objection to expense ; not that the expense was 
unbearable, but that it was inconvenient ; frequently the 
ergument has been supported by the strange plea that 
the army, or navy, has been extravagantly administered, 
and that therefore the cost should be lessened, not by 
economy, but by reduction of strength or efficiency. 

The people who are susceptible to argument of this’ 
kind are for the: most part the victims of ignorance.: 
However cultured they may be, whatever may be the 
range of their knowledge in other respects, the study of 
military policy has’ been omitted in \their education. 
Indeed it may be said that the great majority of the 
nation has only the vaguest idea of what military policy 
is, or what our military policy should be. One reason for 
this lack of knowledge is that the principles on which 
our policy should be based have seldom been clearly 
stated and have never been adequately discussed. The 
first attempt at any authoritative statement, based on 
scientific deduction, was contained in Mr Balfour’s speech 
of the 11th May, 1905, on Imperial defence. This date is 
likely to be a landmark in our military history, for 
Mr Balfour brought Truth from the hiding-place where 
she had lurked for generations. Decently veiled she 
was; no statesman could face the risk of presenting her 
otherwise to the public gaze; yet enough was visible to 
let. people see in how far the reality differed from 
imaginary conceptions. For none had believed the tales 
of the few adventurous spirits who, unaided, had pre- 
viously penetrated to her retreat. 


Among continental nations the doctrines of national 
defence are considered worthy of attention by all; and 
consequently the main principles on which the resources 
of the country are organised for war are well known to 
the public. Some of the books which have appeared on 
this subject deal with the matter so thoroughly that they 
are of value to nations other than those which they are 
primarily intended to instruct. Of these works, perhaps 
the most notable is Baron von der Goltz’s treatise, known 
in this country under the title ‘The Nation in Arms,’ of 
which a new English edition has just appeared. The main 
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object of the book is clearly stated by the author; it is 
‘to create a sound conception of the nature of war out- 
side military circles. A keen desire for instruction has 
already manifested itself, and a true comprehension of 
the nature of war is certainly not the least important 
step in the direction of national military efficiency.’ In 
this country there has as yet been no manifestation of a 
keen desire for instruction, yet the need for instruction is 
evident enough ; a cursory perusal of the report of any 
army debate in the House of Commons will supply ample 
proof of the ignorance or indifference of most of our 
legislators on the subject of national defence. 

Mr Balfour's authoritative statement, however, has 
borne good fruit, for, although there are those who still 
ery for reduction, with or without reason, and others 
who consider that the military problem can be solved 
by the addition of a few men to the army reserve, 
or by the extension of the period of volunteer encamp- 
ments, there is yet noticeable, in pronouncements in the 
press and from the platform, a tendency to admit that 
there are some main principles by which military policy 
should be guided, and a recognition of the fact that to 
the lack of such guiding principles in our policy the 
present unsatisfactory state of our armed forces is due. 
It is becoming apparent that not only have we not got 
what we want, but that we are paying for what we 
do not want. Our forces have been formed haphazard 
to meet emergencies of which some were imaginary, 
some were temporary; the lines of their organisation 
have been the lines of least resistance, that is, those 
which lead to disorganisation; their functions have 
hitherto been undefined, because any attempt at truthful 
definition would expose the inherent absurdity of the 
system. Mr Balfour's statement drew attention to the 
fact that our naval strength is sufficient to protect these 
islands from invasion; yet we maintain three hundred 
thousand men for the sole purpose of resisting an enemy 
after these islands have been invaded. We have frontiers 
abroad which march with those of great Powers; to 
protect these frontiers we have only the disengaged 
portion of the regular army and its reserve, forces which 
may be accurately described as the surplus of our foreign 
peace garrisons. These bald facts are alone sufficient to 
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show the irrational manner in which our military policy 
is carried on. Even if the troops which are tied to home 
defence were capable of resisting an invader (which they 
are not), there is still no place for them, under such 
limitation of service, in any scheme which aims alike at 
efficiency and economy. While our navy is supreme, the 
money spent on home defence troops is wasted. — 

The authoritative statement of Mr Balfour opened the 
gate to discussion of the broad principles which he had 
outlined. Of those who have taken part in it, Mr Arnold- 
Forster and Mr Haldane, the two Secretaries of State 
concerned, have naturally been the most prominent. Mr 
Arnold-Forster certainly made use of. the principles 
enunciated by the Prime Minister; that is, he applied 
them when they fitted in with his own preconceived 
notions, and he discarded them when they did not. His 
book, ‘The Army in 1906, is an elaboration of his share 
in the discussion on military policy, and is, it must be 
admitted, a spirited piece of special pleading in favour of 
his discarded scheme. It is valuable, because the scheme 
was, in parts, a good one, and the reasons which are 
adduced for many of the suggestions, particularly for the 
conversion of surplus regular and selected militia regi- 

-ments.into a short-service force, are well considered and 
weighty ; but the case is frequently damaged by over- 
statement, and sometimes by misstatement. 

For Mr Haldane’s contributions to the discussion we 
have to look to his speeches, two of which have been 
published in pamphlet form. The Secretary of State 
adopts the attitude of a diffident student of the military 
art;. he has formulated the opinion, unusual: in this 
country, that among professional soldiers there are men 
of military knowledge, and even of intelligence, and has 
had the courage to admit that, on certain points, the 
professional view is worthy of consideration. This 
attitude is certainly discreet, and has done much to © 
strengthen Mr Haldane’s position, especially with the 
army, which is unaccustomed to fair words and quickly 
responsive to appreciation. With the general public also 
Mr Haldane’s diffidence has been of service; there is a 
widespread belief that the insensate reduction of bat- 
talions was a measure forced on the War Minister and 
not originated by him. Even his artless hope of being 
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able to create a second-line army out of ‘those who take 
an interest in rifle-shooting, or have a taste for drill,’ has 
raised a smile only of sympathy, not of ridicule. Mr 
Haldane is digging for his foundations ; the rock is there, 
although he has not yet reached it ; but as long as he per- 
severes in his exploration, so long is there hope of his 
success, and so long will there be trust in his good faith. 
Before the standard of security of a nation can be 
assessed, there is a vast amount of preliminary calcula- 
tion required; and the terms of calculation are in their 
nature indefinite, depending on estimate, not on certainty. 
For most nations, however, the calculations are not very 
complex; only one or two contingencies have to be con- 
sidered ; possible enemies are few and easily indicated. 
When the British Empire is in question the contingencies 
assume an infinite variety ; the terms of the calculations 
must be estimated by means of expert evidence of the 
military power of nearly every nation on earth; the cal- 
culation itself touches closely the national life, and its 
correct solution will tax the best intellects of the country. 
If the case of a single frontier, India, be considered, some 
of the necessary estimates and calculations are at once 
apparent. Estimates are required of the strength of the 
forces which Russia could bring to her Afghan frontier, 
and could maintain in that theatre, of the sufficiency of 
the supplies and transport for this force, of its probable 
value in war, judged from its training and previous 
records, of the geographical obstacles or aids to its pro- 
gress, of a hundred obscure and recondite considerations 
which might affect an offensive campaign. The inclina- 
tion of the Afghan ruler and of his people, the armed 
strength of that country, and the possible application of 
its forces, must be included. The attitude of native India, 
the possibility of an alliance against us, are important 
factors. All these factors having been weighed, we must 
estimate our ability to deal with them, reckon up the 
assets, and consider the best means of making up the de- 
ficiency. In ‘Imperial Strategy’ a chapter is devoted to 
the defence of India; and the most casual reader cannot 
fail to be struck by the complexity of the problem, and 
by the lack of any national and settled policy in our 
method of dealing with it. The fact is that those who 
have sufficient knowledge to dictate a sound policy have 
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no power, while those who have power have no know- 
ledge. The standard of security even for one frontier 
cannot be worked out without the assistance of those 
whose lives have been devoted to the study of the mili- 
tary art in all its details; the science of the soldier and 
the judgment of the statesman must be brought together - 
in harmonious cooperation. 

When this process has been completed with relation 
to every probable or reasonable contingency of war in 
any part of our wide-spread Empire, then a national 
standard of security can be assessed. That our military 
preparations will ever attain this standard is perhaps 
not to be expected. We have ever loved to take risks; 
but, if we have a standard, we shall at least have some 
data by which to gauge the extent of the risks we are 
accepting. At present we have none; we know that the 
risks are heavy, and that is all. And until we have a 
standard we shall be unable so to organise the resources 
which we may feel disposed to devote to national defence 
as to make the risks as small and as remote as possible. 
Our military organisation at present bears but little rela- 
tion to our requirements for war; our auxiliary force 
resembles a breakwater from which the sea has receded, 
notable only as a historical landmark, useful only as a 
playground for the local children. ‘We are organising 
the army,’ says the author of ‘Imperial Strategy,’ ‘on the 
basis of five-sixths of it remaining at home, where, unless 
all our naval theories, practices, sacrifices, and traditions 
are mere nonsense, they will never fight a battle.... In 
organising forces which we cannot send abroad and can-’ 
- not use at home, strategic dementia has reached its climax.’ 

The fixing of the standard, the calculation of our 
requirements for security, can only be undertaken by the 
King’s Government, aided by the best military advice 
and information. But, whatever the precise result of 
such deliberation may be, the fact is evident and unde- 
nied that our present arrangements are totally insuffi- 
cient. There can therefore be no objection, even before 
the standard is arrived at, to the consideration of the 
methods by which our resources can be organised to 
greater effect, without imposing any more severe strain 
on the country. The country is in no humour to accept 
additional financial burdens unless the necessity is im- 
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pressed on it very forcibly; it is doubtful whether any 
influence, save the pressure of imminent danger or the 
experience of disaster, will avail to wring a consent to 
bear a heavier contribution. No one knows this better 
than Mr Haldane; and the trend of his experiments is all 
in the direction of economical conversion of his resources, 
of getting better value for his money, without any in- 
crease of either the compulsory or the voluntary burden, 
the taxes or the conditions of service. That something 
may be accomplished in this direction is generally ad- 
mitted ; the only danger to be feared in setting to work at 
once is the possibility of the selected scheme being essen- 
tially of a limited nature and incapable of either perma- 
nent or temporary expansion, should it be discovered 
later that the requirements of security had been under- 
estimated. This was the fundamental defect of Mr 
Arnold-Forster’s scheme; his estimate of our require- 
ments, arrived at, apparently, by intuition, was of the 
vaguest nature; and the force to be provided by his pro- 
posed organisation was strictly limited to an arbitrary 
strength. Power of expansion up to the full extent of 
our resources is absolutely essential. 

That the regular army is, from its nature, incapable 
of indefinite expansion, is universally admitted. It is 
an efficient but highly expensive machine designed to 
perform certain particular services; to provide foreign 
garrisons in peace time, to control dependent races, to 
undertake small wars, to train auxiliaries. The expense 
of maintaining it at a strength sufficient for the perform- 
ance of these functions not only makes great expansion 
on regular lines impossible, but provides a strong argu- 
ment for the strictest limitation of its permanent estab- 
lishment. Any hope of fulfilling our requirements for 
defence by increasing the regular army may be dismissed 
as chimerical; expansion must be sought for elsewhere. 

It would appear at first sight that in Mr Haldane’s 
new scheme a limited expansion of the regular army is 
provided for. Seventy-four training battalions are to be 
established, in which men will be enlisted for six years on 
the condition that, if a general mobilisation takes place 
during their term of service, they may be sent in drafts 
to reinforce the battalions of regulars; similar but 
unspecified arrangements are to be made for the other 
arms and departments of the regular army. These men 
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will form, practically, a partially trained addition to the 
army reserve; it is expected that about 80,000 men will 
in this way become available for foreign service with the 
regular army in time of war, and that we shall thus be 
able to mobilise and to maintain in the field for six months 
a force of 160,000 men. This is, so far, the limit of this 
expansion. If the scheme is successful and the men are 
found, we are, theoretically, very much where we were; 
that is, we have available for war oversea—the most pro- 
bable contingency—the regular army, backed by 80,000 
special -reservists, where formerly we had the regular 
army backed by 80,000 militia. . Practically ‘we are better 
off, for not only has a vast improvement in organisation 
been outlined—the establishment of a-proper proportion 
of the three arms and of the departmental services—but we 
shall at least know whether the 80,000 reservists can be 
counted on or not. There could never be any certainty that 
the militia would be available for service oversea ; it lay 
with them to say, when the emergency arose, whether they 
would consent to extend their liability. With the new 
force the number available will be known beforehand, 
and will be represented by the strength of the force, for 
each man will accept the liability on enlistment. These 
are undeniable advantages, but yet they do not give us 
expansion ; for that we must still look elsewhere. 

The territorial army, the second line, in which the 
volunteers and part of the yeomanry and militia are to be 
absorbed, is evidently the force to which Mr Haldane ex- 
pects us to look; and it may be admitted at once that some 
of the principles which he has applied to the organisation 
of this force are entirely suited to a system of expansion. 
The decentralisation of administration, the formation 
of territorial divisions, the enforcement of a period of 
liability, are all valuable reforms; the minor defects 
which are apparent now, or may show themselves later, 
can be remedied without impairing the scheme. But 
there is one defect which exists in our auxiliary forces as 
they are, and will exist after they are reorganised; the 
300,000 men are to be tied down to the defence of two 
islands which the navy keeps inviolate; they are to ensure 
local superiority in a theatre to which no enemy can 
penetrate. The field force of regulars may be fighting 
abroad, but the territorial army remains at home. At 
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the end of six months the field army, even if successfiil 
so far, will have its last reserve in the ranks; the terri- 
torial army, after six months’ embodiment, may be fit to 
take the field, but it will still remain at home. Perhaps 
it, or some part of it, or some individuals belonging to it, 
may feel disposed to help the field force, and they may be 
allowed, or even encouraged to do so, but they could not 
be ordered to go, whatever the emergency ; their obliga- 
tion to fight extends only to places where no fighting is to 
be expected. No doubt the existence of this force may 
tend to discourage any attempt of an enemy to raid the 
United Kingdom; but raids are neither very probable 
nor necessarily very serious. We are spending our 
strength in endeavouring to cope with the most remote 
contingency, leaving the obvious and pressing dangers 
unconsidered. 

Mr Haldane is, in fact, engaged in making ropes of 
sand, and is taking great pains to ensure that only the 
best kind of sand shall be used to make his ropes. The 
ropes will not be very valuable, but by happy foresight, 
or chance, his machinery is so constructed as to be 
capable of dealing also with hemp; the use of sand is 
merely his preference. The organisation of the terri- 
torial army appears to be suitable for the provision of an 
efficient force for a great war; it is the intention at 
present to use it to provide a force which shall be useless 
in a great war, which shall remain immobile, paralysed, 
outside the sphere of conflict. Yet for the machinery, 
the organisation, we may be grateful; if Mr Haldane 
gives us that and nothing else, he will have given us 
more than any of his predecessors for generations. We 
shall have the means, if only we have the will to use 
them, of producing a real second line army for purposes 
of war. What is wanting is the authority to turn the 
organisation to good account; to ensure that the force 
which is to be created, however small it may have to be, 
shall be available for service wherever it is required, and 
shall not be interned where it is not required. What is 
wanted, in fact, is an obligation on the part of the second 
line army to serve, in time of war, wherever the proper 
authorities may consider that its services will be most 
useful. If men can be found to accept this obligation, then 
we shall have a real and useful force, and the problem of 
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expansion will be, in some degree, solved. If the men 
cannot be found, we shall at least know our danger; we 
shall have discovered the insufficiency of ropes of sand. 


‘Our belief is’ (said Mr Haldane on February 25) ‘.. . that 
they (the men of the second line) would be ready, finding 
themselves in their units, to say, ‘‘ we wish to go abroad and 
take our part in the theatre of war, to fight in the interests 
of the nation and for the defence of the Empire.” It might 
be that they would not only go in their battalions, but in 
their brigades and even divisions,’ 


‘It might indeed be so, but it would be a good thing to 
find out beforehand. One way to find out would be to 
ask them; if they agree, then they can be counted on; 
if they demur, the expense of training them will be a 
purposeless extravagance. It looks as if Mr Haldane 
dares not put the question because he fears what the 
answer may be; he confines himself to speculation be- 
cause he is afraid to face the possible reality. 

It may be admitted that an obligation to serve abroad, 
if necessary, in time of war, is a serious matter for a 
citizen soldier. It is indeed so serious that it is very 
doubtful whether a sufficient number will accept the 
obligation. Nevertheless the fact is quite clear that for 
purposes of war no narrower liability can be of any value 
in the effort to meet our requirements. Mr Haldane, 
with suspicious candour, has admitted that the end to be 
attained has not come within his purview. ‘I have never 
been able,’ he says, ‘to work out the standard of the 
requirements of the Empire.’ Nor has anybody else; 
but many have tried, within the limits of personal know- 
ledge, to work out a rough estimate; and it cannot be 
supposed that Mr Haldane, after a year’s study of military 
problems, has formed no kind of estimate for himself. 
The problem of the defence of India must have come 
before him ; does he accept Lord Kitchener’s estimate of 
our requirements for security in that quarter? Or the 
estimate of Lord Roberts? Or neither? Or, if neither, 
has he discovered or evolved any estimate of those 
requirements which leads him to believe that they would 
be fulfilled by a force of 160,000 men, maintained in the 
field for six months? Mr Haldane evades the question of 
requirements altogether, 
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‘Though we are not laying down any standard of require- 
ments for the Empire, we are keeping together a force which 
is better prepared for war than any force which we have 
hitherto had; and that seems to me to satisfy the require- 
ments of the Empire, at all events more than at the present 
time, while one is prejudicing nothing and no principle.’ 

This also may be all quite true, and we may be grateful in 
reason, but the intensity of our gratitude will depend on 
the proportion which the improvement bears to the defi- 
ciency. If a man has the bailiffs in his house for a debt of 
a hundred pounds, and has only threepence to meet the 
bill, it will not comfort him much to find another penny 
in his overcoat pocket. The actual increase in fighting 
power given by this new scheme will be very small when 
compared to the gap that is yet to be filled; and Mr 
Haldane, in spite of his political perce must know 
this very well. 

Ni evertheless, although the actual increase in fighting 
power is small compared with the increase which is 
required to ensure safety, there is reason to hope that the 
efficiency of our inadequate force will be notably im- 
proved by Mr Haldane’s organisation. He has dealt with 
the material and the money at his disposal in a work- 
manlike manner; and, although there will certainly be 
much difference of opinion with regard to the necessity 
or the value of the various measures of reform which he 
advocates, it must be admitted that sound reasons or 
weighty authority can be adduced in favour of each one 
of them. The alterations in the organisation of the ‘first 
line,’ the force for war oversea, are mainly four: the 
self-contained division, the allotment of cavalry duties, 
the provision of men from civil life for certain technical 
and administrative services on mobilisation, and the 
‘scheme of depét battalions. As to the first, there is 
practical unanimity of approval for the proposed forma- 
tion; the new divisions, which can be grouped into armies 
to suit the conditions of a campaign, are yet capable, both 
administratively and tactically, of independent action. 
Organisation in army corps is suitable for great military 
Powers which can produce a score of them; for us, who 
have never been able to complete three, except on paper, 
the system is cumbrous and unpractical. The efficacy 
of the divisional formation also, especially for oversea 
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service, has been proved by the ease and certainty 
with which the Japanese armies in the late war were 
despatched, combined, and redistributed to meet the 
varying exigencies of the campaign. 

The distinction which has been drawn between the 
strategic and the protective duties of cavalry, and the 
consequent allotment of our available mounted troops to 
independent cavalry, army cavalry, and divisional cavalry, 
are a belated effort to conform to views which have long 
ago been accepted by the leaders of military thought 
in continental countries. It seems probable that Mr 
Haldane, or his advisers, may have been informed or re- 
minded of these views by the simultaneous and opportune 
appearance of these two books on the subject, both of them 
translations from the German, in which the necessity for 
the distinction is put beyond doubt. These books, happily 
enough, are absolutely complementary one to another; 
General yon Bernhardi, in ‘Cavalry in Modern War,’ 
attacks the subject theoretically and arrives at his con- 
clusions by deduction. General von Pelet-Narbonne, in 
‘Cavalry on Service,’ adopts the inductive method; he 
has selected from history a single, but very complete 
series of operations of a cavalry force, and from the actual 
success or failure of the methods adopted by or forced 
upon it, has suggested certain general principles. The 
conclusions of Bernhardi and the general principles of 
Pelet-Narbonne are, on many points, in agreement, and 
on one are identical, namely, that the cavalry of an 
army in the field has two distinct duties to perform, and 
that the same force cannot simultaneously perform both. 
These duties are, shortly, strategic reconnaissance and 
protection; that part of the cavalry which is detailed to 
carry out the first must have complete independence of 
movement, that which performs the second must be 
strictly tied to the army which it protects. Strategic 
reconnaissance is essentially an offensive operation ; 
protection is defensive. The first implies concentration, 
to overcome the hostile cavalry; the second implies dis- 
persion, to guard all avenues of approach. If only one 
force is available for both purposes, then, when it pro- 
ceeds on reconnaissance, the army will be left exposed ; 
if it remains to guard the army, it will acquire but little 
information of the enemy. The Germans, therefore, in 
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war, divide their cavalry into two portions, ‘ cavalry 
divisions’ for reconnaissance, and ‘divisional (or corps) 
cavalry’ for protection. General von Bernhardi defines 
the two functions as those of intelligence and security. 


‘Fundamentally different arrangements’ (he says) ‘are neces- 
sary to fulfil these two purposes. Any one who attempted to 
entrust both the provision of intelligence and the protection 
of the troops to one and the same body of men would, in the 
vast majority of cases, fail to secure either purpose so long as 
the enemy’s mounted forces still held the field. To secure 
information, i.e. intelligence, requires concentration of force. 
The reconnoitring cavalry must beat their opponents out of 
the field in order to obtain opportunities for discovering what 
is going on behind the enemy’s protective screen. To accom- 
plish this, the cavalry must endeavour to work round the 
adversary’s flanks, and may in consequence have to leave the 
front of its own army entirely uncovered. The protection of 
this army, on the other hand, requires a wide extension of 
front and consequent subdivision of force, the exact opposite 
of the concentration which the provision of intelligence im- 
peratively calls for.’ 


This is the theoretical argument. General von Pelet- 
Narbonne’s practical examples point the same moral. 


‘The deployment of the armies in advancing from their de- 
training points was to be protected and concealed, and in- 
formation to be obtained about the distribution, movements, 
and intentions of the enemy’s forces. These duties, which 
fall to the cavalry, were of both an offensive and defensive 
nature, and must be separately carried out to attain a suc- 
cessful result; ice. the duty of observation must be funda- 
mentally separate from that of protection.’ 


The recognition of these principles, by those responsible 
for the efficiency of our army, must be counted as a 
reform; but in the application of them Mr Haldane has 
not been successful. It is proposed to allot to the new 
infantry divisions — semi-independent bodies of nearly 
20,000 men each—only two squadrons of yeomanry, as 
divisional cavalry. This proportion of mounted men 
is manifestly insufficient, even if the quality were the 
best that could be provided; and the prospect of having 
to depend for reconnaissance on some three hundred © 
partially trained men under inexperienced officers will 
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not be very satisfactory to a divisional commander. It 
would appear that the divisions have been starved in 
order that mounted men might be found to form the 
hybrid formation which is to be called army cavalry, a 
force of which the functions are indefinite and the value 
problematic. The system adopted shows an intentional 
departure from simplicity, with no compensating advan- 
tage to justify it. 

The third of Mr Haldane’s proposals—the provision of 
men from civil life to take up certain duties with the 
field army on mobilisation—is frankly an experiment; and 
its success depends on two conditions which are not yet 
assured. There is doubt as to whether the men required 
will come forward; and there is doubt, even if the men 
come forward, as to their consenting to undergo training 
sufficient to fit them for immediate service in the field. 
The first question will be answered definitely before long, 
but there is reason to expect wide divergences of opinion 
about the answer to the second. Not only must the 
standard of fitness for war always be somewhat inde- 
finite and to a great extent a matter of opinion, but 
there is also the danger that, in order to fulfil the first 
condition, the second may be waived; that is, that in 
order to get the men, to show the force on paper, the 
training may be so relaxed that the services of the men 
may at first be of little value. And it must be re- 
membered that on these men the fighting power of the 
whole of the field army is dependent; not one of the six 
divisions will be able to mobilise without them; not one 
will be fit for service unless these men are efficient. 

The question of the sufficiency, both numerical and 
military, of these reinforcements for the first line is grave; 
it cannot be answered except by making the experiment 
and considering the result. Conjecture and prophecy can 
carry no weight. But, admitting that the value of the 
scheme cannot be gauged except by experiment, it remains 
to be considered whether the experiment is worth making. 
Here Mr Haldane is on more solid ground. The regular 
soldier is an expensive article, so expensive that there is 
little hope that any British Government would maintain an 
establishment sufficient to provide, on mobilisation, 160,000 
regular soldiers, in the proper proportion of the different 
arms, Also the regular soldier is highly trained; and it 
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must be admitted that in a modern army there are many 
services for the proper performance of which a high 
standard of military training is not essential. These 
duties, in fact, either approximate to duties which are 
continuously performed in civil life, such as supply, 
telegraphy, or railway transport, or they are of a nature 
so simple, as for instance the driving of ammunition 
column waggons, that prolonged and continuous training, 
either civil or military, is unnecessary. Every efficient 
substitute for a regular soldier will save money to the 
country; how much exactly he will save cannot be 
estimated until the result of the experiment is known. 
For, under a system of voluntary service, these prospective 
non-military reservists may hold out for such terms as 
they please; and there will be no choice between giving 
what they ask and doing without them. It may be ex- 
pected, however, that the system, if successful, will result 
in a considerable saving; and a possible increase in the 
strength of our army for service oversea, if attained‘with 
no increase of cost and no diminution of efficiency, is a 
sufficient excuse for experiments of the boldest nature. 
It is perhaps with regard to Mr Haldane’s fourth 
proposition, the establishment of draft-producing depdt 
battalions, and the extinction of the old militia system, 
that the greatest volume and intensity of criticism is 
to be expected. The militia is a landmark; whatever 
may be its faults and failings, it has great traditions and 
a historic past. In all times of difficulty and danger, in 
every great war, as soon as the invariable insufficiency 
of our preparations became manifest, the militia has 
closed up its ranks and has gone forth silently, expecting 
no praise, demanding no reward, to take its place in 
fighting line or garrison. Its services have earned for 
it not only the respect and gratitude of the nation, but 
also the right to retain its place in the national forces, 
as long as its continued existence can reasonably be 
justified. For some years this latter question has been 
in doubt. The quality of the militia has deteriorated 
owing to the invasion of its recruiting field by the 
volunteers; its strength has diminished owing to the 
annual exodus of 12,000 men who enlist from it into 
the line. The terms of service are of such a nature that 
it is difficult for a man in regular work to attend a 
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training, and yet they are so devised that an idle man 
can easily belong to, and train with, more than one 
corps. This practice is known to be not uncommon, and 
renders all returns of strength somewhat untrustworthy. 

Moreover, there is the consideration that the militia, 
when it takes the field, will consent to do so only in its 
units, and that its officers and men are not available to 
replace casualties in the regular army. This limitation 
is one on which there is a considerable divergence of 
opinion, and it may be well to endeavour to clear it up 
before proceeding further. The advocates of the present 
system argue, with apparent reason, that, when men 
take the field, they should go in the battalions or 
batteries in which they have been trained in peace, 
under their own officers, shoulder to shoulder with the 
comrades they know. If there were anything like an 
equality of efficiency between militia and line this argu- 
ment would have weight, especially at the beginning of 
a war; but it has never been pretended that militia 
battalions are as efficient as those of the line. There- 
fore, when the waste of war has reduced regular bat- 
talions to a fraction of their proper strength, the question 
to be decided is whether it is better to reinforce these 
battalions by adding others of less efficiency, or by 
filling them up to their full complement by officers and 
men whom they may absorb and make their own. For 
example, if a force of regulars in the field had lost 4000 
men by casualties, would it be better to send 4000 officers 
and men to fill the vacancies in the regular battalions, 
or to reinforce the regulars by a brigade of militia, 
4000 strong, in its own battalions? There is no experi- 
enced leader who would hesitate for a moment if the 
choice were offered him; the opinion may be hazarded 
that there are few who would not prefer to have 2000 
‘militia in drafts rather than 4000 in units. 

The opinion that reinforcements sent to the front 
during the course of a war are more valuable in the form 
of drafts than in that of units has been held strongly 
with reference to old and new units much more alike 
in original efficiency than are line and militia battalions. 
The system pursued by the Federals, during the American 
Civil War, of organising new units in preference to 
filling up the gaps in those already in the field, is con- 
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sidered by Colonel Henderson, no mean judge, to have 
affected seriously the efficiency of the Federal Army. 


‘Thus’ (he says in ‘The Science of War’) ‘ battalions which 
had served in more than one campaign and had gained expe- 
rience and discipline were soon reduced to the strength of a 
couple of companies; whilst others lately raised boasted a 
full complement of rifles, but were without officers, commis- 
sioned or non-commissioned, capable of instructing or leading 
their unpractised men.’ 


‘Speaking of the arrangements of the State of Wisconsin, 
which, alone of the Northern States, adopted the system 
of reinforcing by drafts instead of by units, General 
Sherman was emphatic in his opinion. 


‘We estimate a Wisconsin regiment equal to an ordinary 
brigade. I believe that five hundred new men added to an 
old and experienced regiment were more valuable than a 
thousand men in the form of a new regiment, for the former, 
by association with good experienced captains, lieutenants, 
and non-commissioned officers, soon became veterans, whereas 
the latter were generally unavailable for a year.’ 


The view of the Federal civil authorities, however, who 
persisted, mainly to meet the wishes of recruits, in organ- 
ising new units under inexperienced officers, leaving 
their experienced officers without men to command, is 
still maintained by some with whom efficiency in war 
is a consideration second to that of convenience in peace. 
The Duke of Bedford, a representative militia command- 
ing officer, in his pamphlet on ‘The Preservation of the 
Militia, frankly bases his opinion on convenience of 
recruiting, and relegates efficiency to the background. 


‘The militia’ (he says), ‘if it is to be recruited by the county 
authorities, must constitute a second line to the Regular 
Army, and must not be incorporated into the Regular Army 
in time of war. No Lord-Lieutenant, no county magnates, no 
county residents, no senior officers of the militia, can be ex- 
pected to throw their hearts into the creation of a force 
which is not to be allowed to go on service as a complete unit 
under its own officers, but which is to be used merely as a 
drafting force and lose its identity in the ranks of the Line.’ 


This may be true; but if so, it seems to show a curious — 
narrow-mindedness in these county personages that they 
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should be unwilling to do for the county regular battalions 
the service which the Duke of Bedford evidently expects 
them to do for the county militia battalions. Are we to 
suppose that in case of war the county gentlemen of 
Bedfordshire would care nothing for the efficiency of the 
Ist Battalion Bedfordshire Regiment, fighting in the 
first line, but would centre their attention on the 3rd 
Battalion Bedfordshire Regiment, in garrison at Malta? 
If this be so, then the upper classes of this country 
must have strangely limited ideas of patriotism and a 
remarkable lack of the sense of proportion. It may be 
that the Duke of Bedford’s opinion of the character of 
his neighbours is unduly pessimistic; but it must be 
admitted that misplaced esprit de corps of this kind is 
too prevalent. There are some volunteers, some yeomen, 
some militiamen, and a good many regulars, whose view 
of all military problems is limited to the influence of 
these problems on their own particular force. The idea 
of a national army is beyond them; each will fight for his 
own petty privileges, however damaging these privileges 
may be to the welfare of the army as a whole. If Mr 
Haldane’s scheme succeeds there: will be at least a 
diminution in the number of the opposing factions; on 
one side will be the regular army with its two reserves, 
and on the other a homogeneous territorial army. Even 
a limited and prejudiced mind may be able to grasp the 
essential principles on which the two forces are organised 
and to understand that efficiency gained by either at 
the expense of the other would be detrimental to the 
national interest. 

In considering the effect of the substitution of depdt: 
battalions for militia battalions, however, there is one 
apparent disadvantage in the new scheme, that is, the 
loss of militia units which until now have always volun- 
teered for garrison service abroad in time of war, thus 
setting free regular battalions for field service. From a 
proviso in his Bill, offering to the units of the territorial 
force the option of volunteering for such service in time 
of war, Mr Haldane apparently expects that the tradition 
of the militia in this respect will be handed on. Theoreti- 
cally the conditions are unaltered; the militia was free 
to volunteer for service abroad, or to refrain, as it 
liked; the territorial army will be equally free. But 
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with regard to the militia, there was a certain confidence, 
based on past experience; militia battalions looked on 
volunteering for service as almost a moral obligation. 
The view which the territorial army may take is quite 
problematic; the only inducement that is provided is 
the law that this force, when the situation is sufficiently 
serious, shall be embodied for training. Once embodied, 
it is not unlikely that many may see no additional 
hardship in continuing their training, for a time, abroad. 
The measures of reform which Mr Haldane intends to 
apply to the auxiliary. forces are, as has already been 
noted, mainly in the direction of improvement of organisa- 
tion ; and his efforts towards this end are characterised by 
sound military instinct and by some boldness. The main 
defect. is evident; he is organising a fighting machine 
which cannot be counted on to fight except in the remote 
contingency of invasion. Otherwise the organisation 
appears to be suitable and capable of further extension. 
But over the whole scheme is a cloud of doubt which can 
only be cleared up by experience. There is no certainty 
that Mr Haldane will get the men he wants under the 
conditions which he proposes; he may have to choose 
between a shortage of personnel on one hand and, on the 
other, either a relaxation of the conditions of service or 
an increase of cost. If men fail to come forward in 
sufficient numbers, nothing will bring them forward but 
additional inducements; and these can only be provided 
by lightening the personal burden or by increasing the 
personal reward. If the first be adopted, the standard of 
efficiency, low enough already, will fall still lower; if the 
second be adopted, the army estimates, already high 
enough, will rise still higher.. It is not impossible that 
both results may ensue. If the men required do come 
forward and accept the increased obligation and diminished 
inducements which Mr Haldane offers, then his scheme 
will be safe. But that will not make the country safe. 
Mr Haldane has gone as far as he dares in the direction 
of efficient organisation. If he has gauged correctly the 
endurance of the volunteer under the burden piled upon 
him by the rest of the community, his arrangement may 
last until the volunteer awakes to the fact that in addition 
to his own work he is doing the work of ten other men 
who are idle, and that he is accepting a risk that ten 
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other men, who are cautious, are evading. If Mr Haldane 
has made a mistake in his estimate of the patience of the 
volunteers, then his scheme for a territorial army must 
fail. If it should fail, then the country must be prepared 
to consider seriously the question of compulsion; for it 
is generally admitted that in these proposals the limit of 
the voluntary system has been reached. The minority of 
the nation, by whom the auxiliary forces are provided, 
cannot be expected to make unlimited sacrifices for the 
benefit of the majority; the doubt about Mr Haldane’s 
scheme is whether it has not exceeded the limit of the 
sacrifices which the minority are prepared to make. 
Under the voluntary system the volunteer has always 
before him the contrast between his own position and 
that of the majority who do nothing, the majority whose 
right to evade service is the fundamental principle of the 
system. It is not surprising that the volunteer should 
insist on making his own terms; the surprising point is 
that his terms are so moderate. But it is he who com- 
mands the market; it is on the class of man who now 
fills the ranks of the volunteer forces and on each man’s 
interpretation of his duty to the State that the success of 
the scheme, as a scheme, depends, For itis to these men, 
and not to the nation at large, that Mr Haldane’s appeal 
is made; he cannot expect that those others who have 
shirked the lesser obligation will accept the greater, If 
an appeal be made to the nation as a whole, the appeal 
must be for compulsion, that is, for universal service, for 
it is ridiculous to appeal to the man who does not volun- 
teer to work a little harder and take a little more risk. 
While the possibility of evasion exists, service, even the 
limited service of the volunteer, is to a certain extent a 
hardship, for the distribution of the burden is unjust. If 
the injustice be removed the weight of the burden would 
be almost unnoticed. 

The success of Mr Haldane’s scheme, therefore, may 
be said to depend on the possibility of his obtaining the 
men he requires at a reasonable cost. The scheme itself 
is in advance of any former proposals; it contains sound 
measures of reform and is no bar to further reform. Its 
insufficiency is due to the inherent defects of the voluntary 
system to which Mr Haldane is tied ; and the fact is quite 
clear that, under that system, no great improvement on 
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this scheme can be hoped for. For every reason the 
scheme should have a fair trial. Those who adhere firmly 
to the principle of voluntary service will find in these 
proposals the extreme possibility of the voluntary system ; 
those who favour conscription, or compulsion, or universal 
training, will perceive that the whole voluntary system is 
undergoing its final trial. The regular army will recognise 
an effort to produce a field army which, although too 
large for a small war and too small for a large war, will 
yet be complete and organically sound. The auxiliary 
forces will have what they have always wanted, organisa- 
tion, and should be able to understand that practical 
organisation of these forces is impossible without radical 
alterations in their constitution. 

So profound is Mr Haldane’s subtlety that people of the 
most diverse opinions can find a point of view from which 
the scheme presents a favourable aspect. With the 
exception of Mr Arnold-Forster, whose regretful eyes 
still linger on his own rejected masterpiece, nobody is 
likely to condemn the proposals as a whole. Criticism of 
details is inevitable; and these Mr Haldane appears to be 
prepared to meet with undaunted, even cheerful front. 


And in his defence of his theories we may wish him suc- 
cess, for if the scheme in its entirety be put on its trial, 
then, whether it succeeds or fails, the attention of the 
country will have been directed to certain problems which 
have hitherto been neglected, problems on the correct 
solution of which the very existence of the nation may 
depend. 
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Art. IX.—THE CHARACTER OF GOETHE. 


1. Goethe, sein Leben und seine Werke. By Dr Albert 
Bielschowsky. Two vols. Tenth edition. Munich: 
Beck, 1906. 

2. The Life of Goethe. By Albert Bielschowsky, Ph.D. 
Authorised translation by W. A. Cooper, A.M. Three 
vols. Vol.1. New York and London: Putnam, 1905, 

3. Goethe. By J. Firmery. New edition. Paris, 1897. 

4. Goethe. By Richard M. Meyer. Second edition. Berlin: 
Hofmann, 1898. 

5. Goethe. By Georg Witkowski. Leipzig and Berlin: 
Seeman, 1899, 

6. Goethe en France: Etude de Littérature comparée. By 
F, Baldensperger. Paris: Hachette, 1904. 

7. Etudes.sur Goethe. By Paul Stapfer. Paris: Armand 
Colin, 1906. 


In a letter to Carlyle, written in 1837, John Sterling says: 


‘As to reading, I haveybeen looking at Goethe, specially the 
“Life,” much as a shying horse looks at a post. In truth, I 
am afraid of him. I enjoy and admire him so much, and feel 
I could so easily be tempted to go along with him. And yet 
I have a deeply-rooted and old persuasion that he was the 
most splendid of anachronisms. <A thoroughly, nay intensely 
pagan life, in an age when it is men’s duty to be Christian. 
I therefore never take him up without a kind of inward 
check, as if I were trying some forbidden spell.’ 


In his tale, ‘The Onyx Ring,’ Sterling embodied in the 
character of the poet Walsingham the conception of 
Goethe to which he here gives expression. He came 
eventually to take.a very different view of the character 
and work of Goethe, and, in Carlyle’s words, put him on 
the throne of his intellectual world; but the interest of 
his original view is that, since Goethe first attracted 
attention in this country, it has been the view of the 
average cultivated Englishman, and precisoly on the 
grounds indicated by Sterling—Goethe's ‘ thoroughly, nay 
intensely pagan life.’ The aversion of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge—characteristically English in their feelings and 
symspathies—restedon the same grounds. Coleridge tells us 
that he was pressed to translate the first part of ‘ Faust’; 
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and one of the two reasons he alleges for not undertaking 
the task was the consideration whether ‘it became my 
moral character to render into English, and so far, cer- 
tainly, lend my countenance to language, much of which 
I thought vulgar, licentious, and blasphemous.’ To Dr 
Arnold, another typically English mind, the Prologue in 
Heaven was the expression of a profoundly unchristian 
spirit, to which reverence must be an inaccessible feeling. 
In Mr R. H. Hutton’s memorable essay on Goethe the 
same point of view and the instinctive aversion it inspired 
are expressed with a fulness and subtlety of detail which 
have assured its permanent interest as a representative 
English criticism of Goethe. 

There have, indeed, been eminent English critics who 
have seen Goethe with other eyes. Not to speak of his 
first and greatest apostle, Carlyle—the last man we could 
call English—Matthew Arnold, Sir John Seeley, and Henry 
Sidgwick received Goethe with no such misgivings as 
those originally felt by Sterling, and freely acknowledged 
him as one of the safest and sagest guides in the ‘ conduct 
of life.’ But, in different ways, the three critics just 
named were pre-eminently non-English in their cast of 
thought and in their conception of the gospel most needed 
by their countrymen. ‘Concerning Goethe,’ says Prof. 
Dowden, ‘ the British public have always had their doubts 
and scruples’; and the general attitude of English critics 
towards Goethe since the beginning amply confirms the 
assertion. It was a sure instinct that guided them in 
their suspicion of something in Goethe that was new, 
strange, and alien to the traditions on which were based 
the fundamental conceptions of the English mind re- 
garding man’s relations to himself, to his fellows, and 
to the nature that produced him. To this element in 
Goethe they gave the name of ‘paganism,’ at once as a 
description and a stigma; and, whether we call it by this 
name or by the designation which Goethe himself gave 
it—reine Menschlichkeit, whole and sound humanity—it 
was an element which, if admitted as a principle in the: 
guidance of life, must transform its aims, its ideals, and 
its animating tendency. 

Goethe’s so-called ‘ paganism’ has been the chief factor 
in preventing his cordial acceptance by English readers ; 
but there are other characteristics of his work which of 
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themselves would sufficiently explain the comparative 
coolness of his reception. Even on purely literary grounds 
there is not one of his productions which was fitted to 
compel instantaneous and unquestioning admiration in 
the English mind. As these works were successively 
introduced to English readers, there was some inherent 
shortcoming discerned in each of them which critics, 
naturally disposed to be unsympathetic to their author, 
could easily magnify without apparent injustice. The 
first-in the series, ‘Gétz von Berlichingen,’ could not be 
‘expected to make a great impression on a public familiar 
with its great models, the historical plays of Shakespeare. 
Nor could Werther, though Macpherson’s Ossian was one 
of his spiritual ancestry, inspire the emotion he evoked 
in other countries, since Ossian himself had not moved 
the Briton as he had moved the Frenchman and the 
German. Even the first part of ‘ Faust,’ the most charac- 
teristic and most puissant expression of Goethe’s genius, 
had grave defects in the eyes of critics whose ideas of 
dramatic conditions had been formed on the Shakespearian 
tragedies; and when Coleridge said of it that it has ‘neither 
causation nor progression, and that it is a succession 
of ‘mere magic-lantern pictures, he only expressed the 
natural conclusion of English critics. ‘Wilhelm Meister,’ 
though a landmark in the history of modern literature, 
has been, and will probably ever remain, in spite of the 
eulogies of Carlyle, a dark problem for English readers, 
which for the most part they will agree to leave to the 
ingenuousness and ingenuity of its author's own country- 
men. Of the last of the long series—the second part of 
‘Faust ’—it is enough to say that its phantasmagoric 
symbolisyn was as little fitted to impress the Englishman 
as the prosaic detail of ‘ Meister.’ 

It is only when we survey Goethe's work in its totality 
that we realise the vastness of its scope and its permanent 
significance. But on a generation or generations of readers, 
to whom his successive productions, each with its own 
imperfections, were introduced only at long intervals, he 
could not make the impression which is the result of such 
asurvey. What strikes us in the early English criticism 
of Goethe is its unconsciousness of the appearance of one 
of the master-minds of the race. Doubtless, he might be 
regarded as a person of some importance in Germany, 
212 
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which had no great literature in the past; but to make 
of him a writer of universal significance seemed but the 
numorless folly of a nation in its intellectual childhood. 
To an Edinburgh reviewer in 1816‘ Wahrheit und Dichtung’ 
appeared a literary impertinence and only another example 
of ‘the mingled rant and sickliness of German literature.’ 
In De Quincey’s contemptuous review of ‘Wilhelm Meister’ 
(1824) there is no suggestion that he has any consciousness 
of the stature of the author with whom he is dealing. If 
Carlyle, as Seeley says, was an inadequate interpreter of 
Goethe to England, he has at least the signal merit of 
divining his real importance, and of assigning him his 
definitive place as one of the great counsellors of humanity. 
But even the potent voice of Carlyle could not convince 
the intelligent majority of his countrymen that he was 
not worshipping an idol of his own fancy; and it was not 
till the middle of last century that the average reviewer 
spoke of Goethe in terms which revealed a perception of 
his range and quality. In the same publication whichjin 
1816 had treated ‘ Wahrheit und Dichtung’ with such easy 
contempt, we find a writer, though distinctly hostile to 
what he considered Goethe’s profound moral defects, 
using these words of him in 1857: 


‘When we consider the variety, the power, the charm of his 
style; the profound and delicate insight into the human 
heart; the classical polish and grace, without the least 
tinge of pedantry; the wide, deep and harmonious views of 
Nature; the exquisite taste in Art; the masterly handling of 
a language formerly reputed harsh, but which he has made 
musical, expressive, and graceful—when we consider in how 
many ways he is second only to those who have been first in 
one alone, we scarcely know whom to set above him.’ 


The article from which this sentence is quoted is a review 
of Lewes’s ‘Life, the appearance of which is, after 
Carlyle’s various utterances, the most notable literary 
event in Goethe's literary fortunes in England. Yet it 
can hardly be said that Lewes’s book materially modified 
the general English estimate of Goethe which had come 
to prevail at the time of its publication. Brilliant as the 
book is from many points of view, it was perhaps lacking 
precisely in the qualities requisite to impress public 
opinion. From beginning to end it has the character 
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of an apology for Goethe's life and the tendency of his 
teaching; and the impression it leaves as a whole is that 
one whose conduct and writing needed so much to be 
said in his defence must remain an equivocal figure alike 
as aman and asa creative artist. From about the time 
when Lewes’s book appeared, however, Goethe's great- 
ness as a writer was a fact accepted by every competent 
English critic; and it was no longer possible to speak of 
him as De Quincey had done in his review of ‘ Meister’— 
a review which, it is significant, in deference to the 
change of public opinion regarding Goethe, he materially 
altered in the collected edition of his works which 
appeared in 1859. But, if the estimate of Goethe’s 
genius had thus risen, the original suspicion regarding 
his personal character and the tendency of his writings 
did not change; and the average Englishman still looks 
at him ‘as a shying horse at a post,’ as one who is essen- 
tially pagan ‘ when it is men’s duty to be Christian.’ 

The national expression of opinion which a great 
writer’s work evokes is a part of that work itself as well 
as a collective critical estimate of its value. We have 
seen what has been the general trend of opinion in 
England regarding Goethe ; how he has been received in 
France is the subject M. Baldensperger’s book ‘ Goethe en 
France.’ In an octavo volume of nearly four hundred 
pages he has collected from newspapers, magazines, and 
books the judgments passed by French writers on Goethe 
from the date of the appearance of his earliest works. 
Antecedently we might have expected that his recep- 
tion in France would have been more favourable than 
in England. His personal relations with France were 
closer; he frankly admitted that he owed to France the 
best part of his culture; and he even incurred the odium 
of his own countrymen by his cordial appreciation of. 
France and her people. His ‘paganism,’ also, it might 
have been supposed, would not be a serious stumbling- 
block with a nation which has the repute of being the 
Gallio among its neighbours. Yet the conclusion of 
M. Balden8perger’s book is that Sterling’s comparison 
of the shying horse and the post is as applicable on the 
one side of the Channel as on the other. ‘Geneva’ and 
‘Rome,’ we are succinctly told, have been Goethe's steady 
adversaries in France, and together they have in a large. 
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degree determined opinion regarding him. For Lacor- 
daire Goethe was un mauvais génie; and Lamennais 
writes, with special reference to ‘Faust,’ ‘Je me figure 
quelquefois que ce grand charlatan entendait 4 merveille 
qu'il ne s’entendait pas et riait en lui-méme des pauvres 
nigauds qui se creuseraient un jour la cervelle pour 
trouver le mot d'une énigme qui n’en a point.’ As an 
expression of the attitude of ‘Geneva’ we may take the 
judgment of Amiel—a ‘ Genevan’ at heart though he had 
broken with religious dogma. Goethe, he says, ‘ignore 
la sainteté et n’a jamais voulu réfiéchir sur le terrible 
probléme du mal. Il n’est jamais arrivé au sentiment de 
lobligation et du péché ’—a sentence which contains the 
burden of R. H. Hutton’s indictment of Goethe. 

In France, as in England, it has been with those ytio 
have broken with traditional beliefs and sentiments that 
Goethe has found his account; and his chief believers 
have been spirits like George Sand, Théophile Gautier, 
Sainte-Beuve, Renan, and Taine. For Taine Goethe was 
‘le maitre de tous les esprits modernes’; and George Sand 
is equally emphatic in her recognition of his significance. 
Goethe, she says, ‘ n’était pas seulement un grand écrivain ; 
cétait un beau caractére, une noble nature, un cour 
droit, désintéressé, . . . C’est une grande figure sereine au 
milieu des ténébres de la nuit.’ As marking the develop- 
ment of opinion regarding Goethe in France, M. Balden- 
sperger quotes two sentences, one written in 1847 and the 
other in 1862, which indicate a close parallel with the 
similar development in England: 


‘Il s'est trouvé alors [in 1826] parmi nous’ (writes the critic 
of 1847), ‘une école littéraire [that of Romanticism] qui a 
essayé d’introduire en France le culte, l’adoration de Goethe 
& la maniére allemande. II a résulté de cette tentative 
quelques travaux distingués et des résultats utiles; l’atten- 
tion a été excitée, le cercle des idées a été un peu élargi,! le 
public a admiré avec des réserves un génie étrange qui le 
touchait, le choquait et le déroutait en méme temps; mais en 
somme le culte n’a pas pris, et je doute qu’il prenne jamais.’ 


It was about the middle of last century, we have seen, 
that the true import of Goethe began to be apprehended 
in England; and the following sentence, written in 1862, 
indicates a similar growth of opinion in France : ae 
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‘La disposition générale, et en méme temps, par quelques 
cétés, trés spéciale qu’on me permettra d’appeler “I’esprit 
goethéen,” est chez nous, je le sais, fort étendue, surtout 
depuis une quinzaine d’années, et elle tend, chaque jour, a se 
répandre davantage.’ 


The more favourable prospects for Goethe in France, 
however, were merely temporary ; the war of 1870 came, 
and Goethe, with all things German, passed under the ban 
of French opinion. It was under the cloud of national 
humiliation that Edmond Scherer wrote his stringent 
article on Goethe to which Matthew Arnold called atten- 
tion in this Review, and which is the French parallel to 
the essay of Hutton, though its strictures rest on literary 
rather than on ethical grounds. Yet, as the memories of 
1870 are passing away, M. Baldensperger assures us that the 
star of Goethe is again in the ascendant in France; and, 
if the excellent biography of him by M. Firmery, and the 
republished studies of M. Paul Stapfer are representative 
of general French opinion, the conclusion seems well 
founded. More convincing, however, is another judgment 
of M. Baldensperger, based as it is on the working of 
Goethe’s genius for over a century, and applicable not 
only to France, but to every country that has passed under 
the discipline of Christianity. 

‘Goethe est encore engagé en quelque mesure dans le départ 
qui se fit entre deux catégories nouvelles d’intelligences, les 
unes surtout soucieuses de ranimer la tradition religieuse ou 
nationale, les autres disposées & se préoccuper plutét des 
exigences rationelles et des suggestions de la conscience et de 
l’esprit critique.’ 

A divider of spirits, indeed, must Goethe continue to be 
till the cross is garlanded with roses, as Brother Marcus 
in ‘ Die Geheimnisse’ found it at the hostel on the hill. 


‘Es steht das Kreuz mit Rosen dicht umschlungen, 
Wer hat dem Kreuze Rosen zugesellt ? 
Es schwillt der Kranz, um recht von allen Seiten 
Das schroffe Holz mit Weichheit zu begleiten. 


these hesitations and reserves we find no suggestion 
in the more recent German biographies of Goethe. Even 
in his own country, as we know, Goethe has had his 
periods of obscuration; there have been German de- 
tractors of his personal character, of his genius, and of 
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the tendency of his teaching. But these days seem now 
to have gone by; and his orb can hardly become more full 
and resplendent than it is at the present moment in 
Germany. In the estimation of all three biographers 
above noted, ‘ the Eternal did create Goethe to be a guide 
to the universe ’"—the mission for which Joseph de Maistre’s 
youthful friend thought that Chateaubriand had been 
specially selected. Different as these German biographies 
are in scope and merit, their authors are one in spirit, 
one in intention, one in their attitude of reverential 
admiration, passing not infrequently into breathless 
adoration. ‘The most beautiful of lives that ever was 
lived,’ exclaims Prof. Meyer, ‘had the most beautiful 
end’; of Goethe's place of burial he writes: 


‘For the German people this is a holy grave, to which thou- 
sands repair in reverential homage, by which they linger in 
pious edification. But we know that Goethe is not to be 
found there. Where two hearts beat in enthusiasm for 
eternal beauty, Goethe is there with them. And when one 
solitary heart in ardent longing strives after the Highest, 
then rises the feeling, “Thou hoverest around me, exalted 
Spirit.” ’ 


Of the three biographies noted, that of Dr Bielschowsky 
has found the widest acceptance in Germany; and its 
popularity is itself a notable proof of the hold that Goethe 
has taken of the German mind. The first volume was 
published in 1895 and the second in 1903; and the com- 
pleted work is now in its tenth edition. A circumstance 
connected with its production affords another testimony 
to the national interest in its subject; its author, a 
teacher in Berlin, broke down in health while engaged on 
his work, and the Government relieved him of his official 
duties to enable him to complete it. That his book should _ 
have had such a warm reception in Germany we can 
easily understand. The labour of a lifetime, it embodies 
the results of the vast literature that has grown up round 
Goethe since his death in 1832. Its tone of reverential 
homage is in the key which the general reader likes to be 
struck in the case of national heroes. It is, moreover, 
a thoroughly German book—German in ‘its effusiveness, 
in its minuteness of detail, in the largeness of its scope. 

That such a book on sucha theme should be translated 
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for the benefit of English readers was certainly highly 
desirable; but it may be doubted if it is the kind of book 
that will appeal to them or increase their sympathy with 
Goethe. The first volume of a translation (to consist of 
three volumes instead of the two of the original) has 
already appeared ; and printers and publishers have done 
their best to make the work attractive. If the translator, 
Mr Cooper, has not been so happy in his task, the reader 
of the original will sympathise with him. The style of 
Dr Bielschowsky has been much commended by his 
countrymen, but it is a style that is not easily transmut- 
able into English. It is pitched in a key to which English 
writing does not ordinarily rise; and the translator is 
thus out of tune with the mood of the average English 
reader, And Mr Cooper has so thoroughly imbued him- 
self with the spirit of his author that, as is apt to happen, 
he has frequently taken over his idioms as well as his 
sense. He tells us, for example, that his author’s book 
has ‘experienced’ many editions, and that it ‘was woman’s 
work that compromised the misunderstanding between 
Goethe and the Jacobis.’ Mr Cooper’s translation abounds 
with such Germanisms; but the difficulties of his task will 
appear in his rendering of a sentence, which is a typical 
one of the original : 


‘Die drei jungen Madchen und die geistvolle Frau Mercks 
gruppierten sich aber zugleich um einen anderen Darmstiidter, 
der ihrer Sinnesart weit niher stand, um den in schénen 
Empfindungen und Gedanken sich wiegenden, galanten Leuch- 
senring, eine weiche Natur, durchtriinkt von Georg Jacobis 
siisser Milch und von Klopstockschem Thriinenwasser.’ 


All the nine muses would need to be at the elbow of a. 
_ translator who should essay to do such a passage into 
commendable English; this is how Mr Cooper accom- 
plishes the feat : 

‘The three young girls and Mercks’ intellectual wife formed, 
however, at the same time a coterie about another man in 
Darmstadt, whose disposition was more nearly like their own, 
the gallant Leuchsenring,-who revelled in beautiful thoughts 
and emotions, a tender nature, saturated with the sweet pap 
of Georg Jacobi and the tears of Klopstock.’ ‘ 


A book written in such a style seems hardly destined 
to be popular with English readers; and its substance is 
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not likely to make it more acceptable. With necessarily 
fuller and more accurate knowledge, Dr Bielschowsky 
adopts virtually the same attitude to his subject as Lewes ; 
for Goethe’s character, and the questionable actions of 
his life, he is an unswerving apologist, and of his writings 
he speaks in the tone of panegyric. In the case of 
Friederike Brion we have a typical illustration of his 
attitude to his subject. There is no incident in Goethe’s 
life which has evoked severer animadversion than his 
conduct to Friederike. According to his own account 
(and it should not be forgotten that he is himself 
virtually the only authority for the story), he gained the 
affections of this simple daughter of a country pastor, 
lived for a few months in a dream of passion, and finally 
deserted her. Dr Bielschowsky’s justification (for a justifi- 
cation it is meant to be) of Goethe's conduct is as follows— 
we give it in Mr Cooper’s translation : 


‘Goethe had formed an ideal for himself, which it seemed to 
him would be destroyed by a union with Friederike. The 
giant had no desire to lead the life of a dwarf. Hence the . 
inward unrest, the vacillation of his soul, and the feeling that 
he was grasping after shadows, when he began to think of 
the consequences of his love. “In what a terrible state of 
mind I found myself when I heard them speak of marriage.” 
His ideals tormented him, they drove him irresistibly to plunge 
into the flood of fate, to try there his titanic power and live 
up to his capabilities. In the presence of such a demonic 
impulse toward life and freedom, which asserts itself as a 
natural necessity, it is out of place to speak of right or 
wrong. Great geniuses, less masters of themselves than other 
men are, must, like the mighty forces of nature, follow the 
laws inherent in themselves. They are sent to redeem 
humanity, while in the fulfilment of their mission they 
become entangled in guilt. So also Goethe.’ 


We have quoted this passage at length because it is 
an excellent specimen of our author’s manner, and at the 
same time indicates the spirit in which he conceived his 
subject. The judgment he will pass on what he calls den 
dunkelsten Punkt in Goethe's life—his relations to his 
mother—we can confidently anticipate. It will be remem- 
bered that between the date of his leaving his home in 
Frankfurt, in 1775, and the date of his mother’s death, in 
1808, he only saw her thrice, and that before she died he 
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had not visited her for eleven years. Recently, in this 
Review, a writer reprobated, in the strongest terms, 
Goethe's filial neglect, regarding it as a conclusive proof 
of a nature incapable of genuine affection, and swayed in 
all its impulses by a calculating egotism. It is interesting, 
therefore, to see what construction Dr Bielschowsky puts 
on Goethe's conduct in this reference. 


‘Was Goethe, indeed’ (he asks), ‘ the egotist many of his con- 
temporaries and a still greater number of persons since have 
represented him? We who to-day have a deeper insight than 
our predecessors into the workings of his soul will not give 
our vote for this tattle; rather, with those who stood nearest 
him, and who never raised the slightest reproach against him 
in this relation, we shall seek an explanation of the apparent 
riddle’ (ii, 29). | 

And, briefly put, this is the solution of the riddle which 
is offered to us. It was of prime importance for Goethe, 
if he was to bring forth and give to the world all that 
was in him, that Weimar should be his permanent home. 
But there was always a possibility that the attractions of 
his native Frankfurt might prove too strong for him; 
and among these attractions affection for his mother was 
the most powerful. 


‘But could he’ (asks Dr Bielschowsky), ‘with his passionate 
feeling and his natural softness of heart, be certain that, by 
the side of his mother, and exposed to a hundred flattering 
influences, he would not take the disastrous resolution’ (ii, 31). 


And turning round on the impugners of his hero, he 
indignantly exclaims : 

‘ As if this man thought only of himself and not of the world ; 
as if he would not have inflicted the greatest injury on the 
world had he maimed his production out of regard to these 
considerations !’ 


These extracts may suffice to indicate Dr Bielschow- 
sky’s general attitude towards ‘the case against Goethe,’ 
as it has been put by less friendly critics. Let us now 
hear his tone when he speaks of his works. Of ‘Werther’ 
he writes as follows, in Mr Cooper's rendering : i 


‘We have followed the inevitable development with bated 
breath; and, when the bullet puts an end to the life of the 
weary wanderer, we, the cool, corroded sons of the twentieth 
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century, are inclined to mingle our tears with the aged 
steward’s and kiss the lips of the departed. In “ Werther” 
fell the noblest and purest of human souls. With inexhaust- 
ible love he embraced mankind and shared all their joys and 
sorrows; it was his greatest delight to help the children 
and the poor; to him, as to his Saviour, they were dearest ; 


nothing harsh or evil entered his breast, and he shuddered 
as he embraced Lotte, though but in a dream.’ 


The work, as a whole, is thus characterised : 


‘This wonderful novel in letters glistens and gleams with all 
the forms and colours of style; and weariness is wholly a 
stranger to it. From the great periods, rushing on in splendid 
cascades, at the beginning of “ Werther” to the last terse 
lapidary sentences which roll over the grave like the rumb- 
ling salutes of cannon, this style captivates and agitates our 
hearts.’ 


There is one critical chapter in Dr Bielschowsky's 
book which is in curious contrast to the others. As he. 
unfortunately died before the completion of his work, 
the treatment of ‘Faust’ was entrusted to Prof. Ziegler 
of Strassburg, and the result is a strangely dissonant 
note in the general tone of the book. In the freest spirit 
Prof. Ziegler discusses the question which has tormented 
German critics from the beginning—the question of the 
essential unity of the poem as a whole—and his conclu- 
sion is decisively for the negative. Even to the first part 
he denies the organic unity which is a necessary condition 
of a perfect work of art. He finds in it a blending of 
Goethe’s earlier and later styles incompatible with the 
harmony of tone which is the evidence of a great con- 
ception issuing fresh and whole from the artist's con- 
sciousness. Elements, moreover, have been arbitrarily 
thrown into the poem, as in the Walpurgisnachtstraum, 
which have no natural place there; and, most serious 
blemish of all, the poet has only a wavering and un- 
certain grasp of the central motive of his work. With 
the second part of the poem Prof. Ziegler deals still more: 
stringently. He holds, in fact, that Goethe, as the result 
of his own development, was antecedently disqualified 
from continuing the drama to its necessary conclusion. 
In the Second Part Faust is ‘the type and representative. 
of striving and struggling humanity’; but, when Goethe. 
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took it up near the close of his life, his own mental 
attitude was that of a contemplative repose to which 
“unrest was alien and distasteful. Even in the opening 
scene, according to Prof. Ziegler, the wrong chord is 
struck. ‘The ethical element is wanting,’ he says, ‘and 
ethical should have been the working of the Gretchen 
tragedy on Faust.’ Beautiful as the scene is, it is essen- 
tially ‘operatic,’ and the question must always rise whether 
‘Gretchen should have been so completely ignored in 
Faust’s emergence into a higher life. ‘Operatic’ and 
*unmotiviert,’ indeed, are the words which Prof. Ziegler 
constantly applies to successive scenes in the second part; 
and his judgment on it as a whole is virtually that of 
D. F. Strauss, and accepted by other German critics, that 
it is ‘ein allegorisch-schemenhaftes Produkt.’ 
. We have said that Dr Bielschowsky’s biography is not 
a book that appears likely to appeal to English readers 
or to win English sympathies for Goethe. This, it need 
not be said, is no disparagement of a book which was 
primarily written for the author’s own countrymen, who 
have shown their appreciation of its merits. To every 
student of literature, indeed, German or not, the book 
must be one deserving of high regard. Merely as a pro- 
longed illustration of the different mental temperature 
of nations it suggests interesting speculations on the 
absolute value of literary standards. We can ourselves 
indulge in outpourings on Shakespeare and Scott; but 
the strain to which Dr Bielschowsky rises, and which 
appears to find a response in German hearts, is beyond 
us. Who may say on which side virtue lies? But the 
book is further interesting as an irrefragable witness — 
to the position which Goethe now holds among his own 
people. Long regarded with suspicion, and even aver- 
sion, as one devoid of patriotic feeling (one of his worst 
shortcomings in the eyes of Englishmen also), he is now 
hailed as one of the chief glories of his nation, of which 
he has been the principal builder and inspirer and in- 
structor. Prof. Ziegler, we have seen, is no blind adorer 
of Goethe, and yet this is how he sums up the — 
which Goethe has done for Germany: 
‘Without Goethe no Bismarck; without Goethe no German 


people! That Germans might become a people politically, it 
was necessary that they should first become a people one in 
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spirit and one in feeling, with a common speech and a common 
culture, and, we would gladly add, a common faith. The 
creation of such a united people has been the work of our 
poets and thinkers, and above all of Goethe, the most perfect 
representative of German art and of the German nature in 
general, who for our faith likewise has bequeathed as his 
legacy—the recognition of the universal presence of the 
Divine, and therefore, as its necessary consequence, a just 
and mild reverence before all that is human; for Man also is 
God. Thus, to conclude, Goethe’s ideal of whole and sound 
humanity (reine Menschlichkeit) is the goal to which we must 
strive. In this sense he was the first Stadtholder in the 
kingdom of the German spirit, the first Chancellor in spiritu- 
ally united Germany, as Weimar through him became our 
first spiritual capital. But Goethe does not belong merely to 
his own people, he belongs also to the whole human race. 
With Shakespeare and Homer he is the only world-poet, one 
who speaks his own national speech and yet speaks for every 
people, and who, we may at the present day even add, speaks 
in a tongue intelligible for all time.’ 

Such is the position, we are led to infer, which is now 
generally assigned to Goethe in Germany, at once as an 
ethical and an intellectual force. That the world in 
general will ever accept this estimate of the essentially 
beneficent working of Goethe’s genius may well be 
doubted. Even in Germany there are still dissentients 
who abide by the old charges against his personal 
character and the tendency of his writings. His ethical 
standards, these dissentients tell us, are not for the good 
of the German people; his ideals are not national ideals, 
and it would be disastrous for Germany were they to 
become so. The true German character is impersonated 
in Luther, with his expansiveness, his spontaneity, his 
social instincts, and not in one like Goethe, who sought 
his inspiration outside his own nation, who was devoid 
of popular sympathies, and whose ideal was an intellec- 
tual aristocracy, and not a commonwealth based on the 
foundation of religion, of simple feeling and of human 


brotherhood. 
'  _How is it, we are driven to ask, that such divergent 


views should be entertained regarding one of whom we 
may safely say that we possess fuller authentic informa- 
tion than regarding any other of the world’s’ great men ? 
Of his life, from birth to the grave, we have details so 
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precise that he is ever before us a living personality, 
acting or acted upon by the successive influences by which 
he was surrounded. From the testimonies of friends and 
foes, from his own set productions, from his voluminous 
letters and journals, we have a portrait of a human being, 
with his moral, mental, and physical characteristics in 
their totality, such as, we might have supposed, must 
have left no room for doubt regarding the manner of 
man he was. As Sir John Seeley has remarked, ‘we 
may almost say that Goethe has compensated to mankind 
for its almost total loss of the biography of Shakespeare.’ 
Yet, doubtless, the very abundance of the information 
Wwe possess regarding him is one cause of the diverse 
impressions he makes on different minds. To grasp his 
life and achievement as a whole can only be the attain- 
ment of a few specialists; and it is thus only from 
particular aspects of his work that the majority of those 
who read him can form their opinions regarding its 
general tendency. 

But in the case of Goethe it is not only the wealth of 
material that is bewildering; in his character and in his 
genius there is an elusiveness of which he was himself 
well aware, and which struck every sensitive observer. 
‘In some respects I resemble a chameleon, he wrote of 
himself when he was in his fifteenth year. ‘Is my Alexis 
to be blamed, then, if he has not studied all my phases?’ 
Writing of him at the age of twenty-five, Fritz Jacobi 
says: ‘Goethe is as one possessed, and almost never has 
any choice as to what he shall do’; and Felix Mendelssohn, 
who saw him about a year before his death, declared that 
the world would one day come to believe that there was 
not one but many Goethes. And this protean nature ~ 
was in exact correspondence with his physical organisa- 
tion, regarding which, also, we have the most precise 
details. The massive head and bust presented in his 
later portraits suggest the frame of an athlete impervious 
to the influences that disturb the equilibrium of less 
robust constitutions. In point of fact, not Shelley him- 
self was more sensitive to ‘skiey influences’ than Goethe. 
Though of a powerful frame, his organs were peculiarly 
subject to disorder; and both in youth and age he had 
frequent illnesses which. nearly proved fatal, A clouded 
sky, a low barometer, paralysed his creative force; and 
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in his later years he had to await the inspiration of the 
returning sun. His effervescence of spirit during his two 
years’ sojourn in Italy—the only really happy period of 
his manhood, as he so frequently declared—was due even 
more to its climate and skies than to its treasures of 
ancient art. 

In his human relations he was equally sensitive. A 
particular cast of expression, a particular shade of manner 
in those with whom he came in contact, formed a barrier 
to intercourse which he was unable to overcome. Un- 
sympathetic criticism of himself or his work he felt as 
keenly as the most irritable of the irritable tribe; and 
the cold reception of the works he produced after his 
return from Italy threw him into permanent depression. 
By the minor troubles of life he was discomposed to a 
degree which can only surprise ordinary mortals; and in 
the case of its greater trials he gave way to emotions 
which for the time completely unmanned him. His 
friends dared not speak to him of the deaths of Schiller 
and of his own son; and during the last illness of his wife 
his conduct was that of one distracted. Such was the 
physical and mental temperament of the man whose 
external demeanour in his later years suggested the 
carriage of a god, to whom ‘the sense of tears in mortal 
things’ was but the stimulant to esthetic and philosophic 
contemplation. 

Here it is that we touch the problem of Goethe’s 
nature, the different answers to which explain the 
contradictory impressions that prevail regarding his 
character and his work. With such a temperament, 
how was he enabled to subdue himself to the steady and 
persistent purpose which seems as apparent in him in 
the most passionate period of his youth as in the calm of 
mature age? Once and again it appeared as if he were 
about to make shipwreck in the tumults of passion; yet 
he ever emerges victorious, ypparently only invigorated 
by the struggles through which he has passed. Certain. 
expressions which he was in the habit of using regarding 
himself have been accepted as the explanation of this 
duality of nature; and, construed as they have been, 
they have naturally led to conflicting conclusions re- 
garding his personal character. The general drift of 
these expressions would seem to imply that, even in 
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seasons of, apparently, the most complete self-abandon- 
ment, he remained master of himself and was able when- 
ever he pleased to make artistic capital out of his own 
emotions. Such seems. to be the drift of the passage in 
‘Wahrheit und Dichtung,’ so frequently quoted, in which 
he says that it was his habit to seek escape from all 
violent mental experiences by throwing them into some 
form of poetic production. To the same purport is the 
famous sentence in his letter to Lavater, written at a 
period when by his own confession he was least master 
of himself, in which he says that his one desire, which 
outweighs every other and is never.a moment out of his 
mind, is to rear the pyramid of his existence as high as 
his nature will permit. 

But do the facts of his personal experience and the 
circumstances of his creative activity indeed prove that 
he was at all times his own master, equally in his relations 
to his fellows and in his relation to his imaginative pro- 
duction? . Was he able to say at any moment, ‘I will 
pursue this path of conduct, or follow this artistic ideal, 
and none other,’ and abandon it when it seemed good to 
him? As we should expect from his physical and mental 
organisation, precisely the contrary is the impression we 
receive, the more closely we study his personal conduct 
in the passionate experiences of his life and in the succes- 
sive phases of his intellectual development. It is an 
illusion common to the greatest as well as to the most 
ordinary mortals that they are determining their own 
choice of alternatives when in reality they are only 
obeying an instinct which is the ruling impulse of their 
nature. Such an instinct we find in Goethe from earliest 
youth to latest age—the instinct to know, to understand, 
and to create. In the conflict of this instinct with his 
susceptibility and mobility of feeling—engaging him at 
every period of his life in some new emotional experience, 
impelling him to search after new aspects of truth or of 
beauty—we seem to have an explanation at once of the 
man and of the creative artist. 

It is in his manifold love passages, as numerous in his 
maturity as in his youth, that we discover the essential 
traits of Goethe’s temperament. His susceptibility in 
these experiences was equalled only by his apparent 
volatility. Did there come a moment in these enipories 
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when, as we are told, he deliberately exercised his 
volition, and in cool disregard of the objects of his 
passion, said to himself, ‘thus far and no farther?’ From 
all we know of him, ‘and from any conclusions we are 
able to form regarding the working of the human heart, 
there was no self-determination in the matter. In each 
case passion ran its course; his ‘chameleon’ nature 
demanded new interests; and his intelligential instinct, 
as we may call it, was there as the central impulse of his 
nature to supply them. In the most enduring and most 
absorbing of all his passions, that for Frau von Stein, we 
can trace the gradual process of his emancipation. There 
was no deliberate attempt on his part to escape from it. 
As we read his letters to her during the period preceding 
_ his Italian journey we can trace the gradual breaking of 

the spell that bound him to her; and his sojourn in Italy 
completed his disenchantment. And it is to be noted 
that in all his love adventures there was no final rupture 
between him and the objects of his passion ; no violent 
estrangement followed ; and his discarded loves continued 
to regard him with cordiality and esteem. Frau von 
Stein, indeed, for a time keenly resented his changed 
relations to her; but in her case it was the presence of 
a rival, Christiane Vulpius, that whetted her feeling. Yet 
he appeared even to her as ‘a beautiful star that had 
fallen from her heaven.’ ‘Alienated lovers,’ is his own 
characteristic remark, ‘become the best friends, if only 
they can be properly managed.’ 

If we attend to the development of his genius or the 
ordering of his life as a whole'we see the same process 
at work as in the case of his affairs of the heart.’ One 
aspect of life or ideal creation after another imprésses 
his mobile spirit; he is dominated by it for a time, and 
with all the resources of his intelligence he strives to give 
it expression in lyric or drama or thesis. 


‘ Das ist die Kunst, Walk, 
Das eins ums andere gefillt.’ 


From his own manner of speaking, especially in ‘ Wahr- 
heit und Dichtung’—in large degree a theoretic con- 
struction of his own development—we might imagine 
that he deliberately looked around him for what would 
best ‘profit his own culture, made his choice, and passed 
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on to new conquests when it seemed good to him. But 
in the rapid succession of his points of view in litera- 
ture and art, we see rather the susceptibility of a nature 
as quick to receive impressions as to abandon them, 
During his youth, previous to his settling in Weimar 
at the age of twenty-five, he takes his colouring from 
the prevailing influences around him—at Frankfurt, at 
Leipzig, at Strassburg. Assuredly it was not from self- 
determination that he sat at the feet of Herder and 
imbibed his views regarding popular poetry and Shake- 
speare. His sojourn in Italy is usually supposed to have 
resulted in a complete transmutation at once of his per- 
sonal character and of his artistic ideals; and this is 
regarded as the most remarkable illustration of his self- 
mastery, of his faculty of renewing and transforming 
himself by a simple effort of volition. He went to Italy 
with his passionate nature still unsubdued, and he re- 
turned the statuesque figure, the ‘Jupiter of Weimar,’ 
with whose image the world is familiar; he went, still 
under the dominion of the ‘northern phantoms,’ and he 
returned a pagan Greek, pagan in his ethical and zsthetic 
ideals. But such transformations do not take place in 
the nature of things; as Goethe himself says, a man 
cannot jump off his own shadow. ‘Au fond, quand je 
m’étudie, j'ai en effet trés peu changé; le sort m/’avait 
en quelque sorte rivé dés l’enfance 4 la fonction que je 
devais accomplir.’ So wrote Renan when in old age he 
surveyed his life as a whole; and between the Renan 
who wrote ‘L’Avenir de la Science’ and the Renan who 
wrote ‘ L’Abbesse de Jouarre’ there is a wider gulf than 
between the Goethe of ‘Gétz’ and the Goethe of the 
second part of ‘ Faust.’ 
It is indeed one of the important results of the 
‘immense labours his countrymen have expended on 
Goethe that they go to prove that the Italian visit made 
no vital breach between his earlier and later life either 
in his character or in his genius. There was a change in 
his external demeanour and a change in many of his 
personal relations, but that change had already been 
observed before his departure for Italy, and was but 
another illustration of his susceptibility to immediate 
influences. He has himself told us that it was one of the 
painful conditions of his position in Weimar that it made’ 
2K 2 
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impossible that frank and cordial relation with others 
which it was his nature to seek and from which he had 
hitherto derived encouragement and stimulus ; as a State 
official, he says, he could be on easy terms with nobody 
without running the risk of a petition for some favour 
he might or might not be in a position to confer. A 
change there undoubtedly was in his outward bearing; 
and the change was more marked than ever after his 
return from Italy. But in the essential traits of his 
character no change is perceptible which is not explicable 
by the years that ‘bring the inevitable yoke.’ In his 
unrestrained hours, in sympathetic circles, he was still 
the Goethe of the days of Leipzig and Frankfurt, respon- 
sive to every new impression, subject to the same bursts 
of passion, delighting and astonishing his friends by his 
sallies of high spirits and freaks of fancy, and (surest 
proof that there was no stiffening of his youthful nature) 
even in his most advanced age the friend and playful 
companion of children as he had always been. 

If the Italian journey effected no essential change in 
his nature, neither did it effect a definitive change in his 
genius or in its characteristic expression. As in the past, 
so in the future, he was to show that he was as sus- 
ceptible and responsive as ever to fresh suggestions in 
the exercise of his faculty. He returned from Italy 
dominated by the ideals of Greece in life and art; his 
ethical point of view became, for a time, aggressively 
pagan; and in a few set productions he sought to em- 
body his conceptions of classical models. The ‘Roman 
Elegies,’ ‘ Iphigenia,’ ‘ Tasso,’ and ‘Hermann und Dorothea’ 
are his chief efforts to realise classical forms and the 
classical spirit under modern conditions. But these 
efforts only mark one of the successive phases in the 
development of his genius. It is his own admission that 
he came to see that the Greek ideal was not all in all; 
and the work of his later years is the conclusive proof 
of his changed opinion, 

‘ Wir sind vielleicht zu antik gewesen, 
Nun wollen wir es moderner lesen.’ 


This changed point of view was doubtless partly due 
to the cold reception of his work produced under the 
classical inspiration; for, whatever contempt Goethe 
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_ might profess for general opinion, he keenly felt the 

_ indifference of the German public; but it was still more 
due to new influences acting on his impressionable spirit. 
In spite of all the hard words he has said of romanticism, 
there were elements in that movement which were in 
reality more akin to his nature and poetic instincts than 
the classical ideals. It was by ‘an unconquerable im- 
pulse,’ he told Schiller, that he returned to the ‘northern 
phantoms’ of Faust, as he elsewhere calls them ; and his 
later productions are the evidence of his new inspira- 
tion. In the ‘ Westéstlicher Divan,’ the ‘Wahlverwandt- 
schaften, ‘ Meisters Wanderjahre,’ and the second part of 
‘Faust,’ classical ideals are thrown to the winds, under 
the deliberate conviction, as he also expressed it to 
Schiller, that ‘whatever genius brings forth as genius 
should be brought forth unconsciously.’ 

‘Goethe is as one possessed, and almost never has any 
choice as to what. he shall do.’ Alike in the case of his 
affections and of the development of his genius this seems 
to be the true judgment on Goethe as he is mirrored in 
his words and deeds at every stage of his career. Far 
from being the self-conscious master of his actions and 
of his creative faculty, it was by ‘unconquerable impulse ’ 
that he passed under each new passion, each new ideal 
of artistic production. But behind the impulse was his 
marvellous intelligence, equally spontaneous in its action, 
which searched every experience with a freedom of gaze 
hardly to be found in any other human spirit. It is, in 
truth, the distinctive characteristic of his mind which 
gives its supreme value to the counsels he has to offer, 
that he looks at all things as if he had been the first to 
see them. ‘I will not rest,’ he wrote from Italy in 1787, 
‘ till nothing is any longer word and tradition, but living 
notion’; and a remarkable criticism once passed on his 
work as a whole seemed to himself to describe the essen- 
tial working of his genius. ‘Does not every page he 
wrote show that he felt a far deeper need to penetrate 
into the innermost being of men and things than to give 
his thoughts poetical expression ?’ 

It is in this attitude of mind, this untrammelled gaze 
into every object that presented itself to his vision, that 
we find the explanation of the charge of ‘paganism, 
which has been brought against him since the scope of 
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his work was fully apprehended. A striking passage in 
the ‘Melanges et Lettres’ of Doudan well illustrates the 
identity of Goethe's outlook with that of the cultivated 
minds of classical antiquity : 


‘In my judgment’ (says Doudan)‘ we have not taken sufficient 
account of the ravages that have been effected in the modern 
mind by the habit of admiring the unknowable instead of 
simply resting in our ignorance. In the time of Cicero no 
supernatural belief dominated cultivated minds: When he 
followed his reveries on the terrace at Formie, with the sea 
outstretched before him, he gave full reign to all the best 
instincts of human reason. When he sought after the mystery 
of things, and asked what the waves murmured at his feet, 
what the stars of the Italian sky had to say to him, there 
came between him and nature none of those imposing but 
shapeless phantoms which transported St Anthony in the 
desert and St Ignatius in the world of busy life.’ 


Was the outcome of this attitude towards every 
question that concerns man’s deepest interests essentially 
hostile to the Christian conception of his being and 
destiny ? Many who consider themselves Christian will 
now give an answer to the question very different from 
that which they would have given afew years ago. To 
one of the two types of Christianity which now appeal to 
the world Goethe is indeed the irreconcilable foe. The 
medieval conception of the Christian revelation, with its 
mechanical deity and its ascetic ideal, seemed to him an 
outrage at once on nature and the human spirit. On the 
other hand, of a Christianity based on what he considered 
the true teaching of its Founder, on the graces and.virtues 
that make for the adornment and elevation of life, on 
an understanding of the universe compatible with man’s 
highest reason, he deemed himself the true friend and 
ally. To the permanent promise and potency of Chris- 
tianity he was, in his last days, an ungrudging, even 
enthusiastic, witness; and we are told that of its Founder 
‘he would speak with such emotion that he could not 
control his tears.’ When Ludwig of Bavaria asked him 
why he was called ‘the last of the Pagans,’ his answer 
was that, if Christ were to come alive, he would perhaps 
think him the only Christian. Nor was this said in mere 
paradox, as his abiding opinion of the Christian docu- 
ments sufficiently vouches. In these documents it was 
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his lifelong conviction that men would continue to find 
the highest ideal that has been revealed to them, but 
only on the condition that they appropriate ‘what is 
really there.’. And he has told us what in his judgment 
is ‘the sum of all wisdom,’ as Christianity and human 
experience accord in proclaiming. It is in those genial 
relations in which thoughts are never at strife with 
things—relations which are finally summed up in the 
essentially Christian graces, faith, hope, charity. 

_ ‘La religion,’ it has been said, ‘a perfectionné la 
civilisation, mais la civilisation le lui a bien rendu’; in 
other words, religion retains its hold on man only on the 
condition of growing with his ethical and intellectual 
growth. In Goethe we have the supreme manifestation 
of the modern spirit ; and, if religion should finally reject 
him, it may even be at its own peril. Yet, whatever may 
. be the world’s final judgment on the ultimate bearing of 
his message, so various and comprehensive was his spirit 
that the believer of every creed may find his account in 
him. Out of his vast legacy, covering almost every field 
of human interest, each may construct his own breviary 
for his own stimulus and upbuilding, and on the tablets 


of all may be inscribed such a counsel as that which he 
sends to Schiller, who needed it less than most: ‘ Bleiben 
Sie fest im Bunde des Ernstes und der Liebe: alles iibrige 
ist ein leeres und trauriges Wesen. ‘ Abide fast in the 
bond of earnestness and love; all besides is emptiness 
and sorrow.» 


P. Brown. 


. 
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Art. X.—THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE. 


1. Correspondence relating to the Future of 
Colonial Conferences. Cd. 2785 of 1905. 

2. Despatch from the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
with enclosures respecting the Agenda of the Colonial 
Conference, 1907. Cd. 3337 of 1907. 

3. Correspondence relating to the Colonial Conference, 1907. 
Cd. 3340 of 1907. 


THE great political event of the year 1907 is the meeting 
in London of the representatives of the self-governing 
States of the British Empire to consult on matters of joint 
concern. On this occasion the meeting is not, as before, in- 
cidental to a royal jubilee or coronation, but is primarily 
for the transaction of business. The chief of these States 
by far in wealth and population, and because it still holds 
under its sole supreme control a population of nearly 350 
millions in the autocratically ruled part of the Empire, is 
the United Kingdom. Even apart from its vast depen- 
dencies, the United Kingdom still bears in the British 
' Empire in regard to population the same kind of propor- 
tion to the next largest State, Canada, as in the German 
Empire Prussia bears to Bavaria. But in the German 
Empire the proportion can hardly be reversed as time 
goes on, while in the British it not only may, but in all 
probability will be. The potentialities of Canada are 
immense, and so, though probably in a less degree, are 
those of Australia and South Africa. New Zealand may 
quite possibly, in the course of centuries, equal the United 
Kingdom in population as it does in area. 

These are the possibilities which make the right 
guidance of the relations of the free States of the British 
Empire a matter of supreme importance. The inhabitant 
of these islands is even still apt to regard the colonies 
as more or less flourishing outlying estates of his own. 
When disposed to speak poetically, he talks of the 
mother-country and her children—rather a hollow and 
deceptive metaphor. If an image drawn from family 
life be used at all, Canadians and Australians should be 
called cousins, not children. The facts that the Prime 


Minister of Canada is a man of French race, and that 
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the Prime Minister of the Transvaal is of Dutch race, 
show very strikingly that the sway of the Empire is 
now no more exclusively in English hands than the 
sway of the Roman Empire after Augustus was ex- 
clusively in Italian hands. It was the secret of empire, 
said Tacitus, arcanwm imperii, that an emperor could be 
made elsewhere than at Rome. Our business now is to 
rid our imaginations of that outworn image of the mother- 
country and her colonies and to replace it by the idea of 
States closely allied, interdependent, meeting, like lines 
drawn from the circumference of a circle to a centre, in 
allegiance to one throne, and widely varying in greatness 
but equal in rights. The object of the present Imperial 
Conference is to find means for making the wills of the 
several Governments work more and more in unison. 

Thus the importance of the questions to be discussed 
at this Conference is far greater than that of the purely 
provincial questions, such as an Education Bill, which 
cause so much excitement in England, and by which the 
choice of the men who not only govern this kingdom but 
control dependencies and armaments and foreign rela- 
tions is, strangely enough, determined. What we are in 
fact watching is, as a writer of distinction has said, a 
stage in the majestic evolution of the British Empire. 

If space permitted, it would be interesting to examine 
in detail what were the resolutions passed at the last 
meeting of the Conference of 1902, and what steps have 
subsequently been taken in pursuance of them. We can 
do no more than allude to the more important of these. 
In the way of joint defence we have the increased con- 
tributions of Australia, New Zealand, Cape Colony, and 
Natal, towards the navy, and the extension of the principle 
of reserving a certain number of commissions in the navy 
and army to colonial candidates. The late Government, 
in 1905, also carried through the arrangement placing 
Canadian militia officers on a footing of equality with 
those in the regular forces—a measure which, as the 
Dominion Government said, ‘may prove to be but the 
first step towards the grant of Imperial commissions valid 
throughout all the forces of the Empire.’ At the present 
Conference Australia desires to reconsider the agreement 
of 1902, involving a naval contribution in return for a 
local squadron, apparently with a view to converting the 
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form of Australian contribution into one more agreeable 
to opinions now held in Australia. New Zealand, on the 
other hand, appears to be willing to increase its contribu- 
tion. The Commonwealth Government has raised the 
question of a permanent representation of the colonies 
on the Imperial Defence Committee, an institution which, 
founded originally for the purpose of co-ordinating the 
work of departments in Whitehall, offers one of the 
fairest avenues towards co-operation between the States 
of the Empire in matters of joint concern and supreme 
importance. 

If defence is one main road, and perhaps the nearest, 
to closer relations, another is reasoned and conscious co- 
operation in the direction of trade by statesmanship into 
certain channels for high political reasons. One method 
is that indicated in several resolutions passed at the 
1902 Conference, of subsidising merchant-shipping lines 
between different parts of the Empire, cheapening postal 
and cable communications, and so forth. Another method 
is that of tariff preferences. Present English opinion is 
much divided on this subject, but the Conference of 1902 
unanimously recognised that 


‘the principle of preferential trade between the United King- 
dom and His Majesty’s dominions beyond the seas would 
stimulate and facilitate mutual commercial intercourse, and 
would, by promoting the development of the resources and 
industries of the several parts, strengthen the Empire.’ 


That Conference recognised that a system of inter- 
Imperial free-trade was not yet practicable ; but that it 
was desirable that all the colonies should give ‘ substantial 
preferential treatment to the products and manufactures 
of the United Kingdom.’ The colonial Prime Ministers 
at the same time urged on His Majesty’s Government 
‘the expediency of granting in the United Kingdom 
preferential treatment to the products and manufactures 
of the colonies, either by exemption from or reduction of 
duties now or hereafter imposed.’ 

Mr Chamberlain, in his attempt to carry into effect 
this policy of the last Conference, has suffered defeat. 
But Canada has maintained her existing considerable 
preference in favour of British goods; South Africa and 
New Zealand have instituted a like preference; and 
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Australia has passed an Act—not yet in force, because 
certain treaties with foreign Powers bar the way—giving 
preference. to certain classes of British goods if conveyed 
in British ships manned by white seamen. These last 
conditions, and also certain tendencies in Canada, indi- 
cate a return towards the principle of those old Naviga- 
tion Acts which had so potent an influence in building up 
British maritime greatness. So also does the resolution 
passed in 1902 in favour of forbidding trade. between the 
different coasts of the British Empire to, the, _ships of 
nations, like the United States, which give a monopoly 
of their own coastal trade to their own ships, and of 
otherwise considering whether steps should., be, taken to 
promote Imperial trade in British vessels... Australia 
proposes at the present Conference the reaffirmation of 
this important resolution. But, if we return towards the 
principle of the Navigation Laws, it will be, as in other 
matters, on a different plane. The legislation will no 
longer emanate exclusively from Westminster, binding 
willing or unwilling colonies, but will be enacted, after 
agreement, by the several legislatures of the Empire. 

The Australian Government at the present Conference 
will move that the tariff preference resolutions of 1902 
should be reaffirmed, with the variation that ‘it is desir- 
able that the United Kingdom grant preferential treat- 
ment to the products and manufactures of the colonies.’ 
This will raise the issue squarely. Itis certain that all the 
partner States, with perhaps the small exception of New- 
foundland, agree in this view, although they may not all 
deem it politic to vote for a resolution in these terms. It 
remains to be seen whether the Government of the United 
Kingdom will so far meet them as to agree to propose to 
Parliament a preference on products such as tea, wine, 
and tobacco—at present very severely taxed under our 
existing tariff—when such products reach our shores 
from any part of the Empire, self-governing or depend- 
ent. If our Government are not precluded from this 
step by their pledges or their fears, they can accept the 
New Zealand resolution, which does not go beyond this 
proposal, and take this road, for the present, out of the 
difficulty, leaving it to their successors to broaden, as no 
doubt they will, the basis of taxation, and at the same 
time to extend the preferential system—if this should be 
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found possible—to the products and manufactures of the 
British Empire. 

Lord Elgin, in arranging the Agenda for 1907, has 
placed in the forefront those subjects which the Govern- 
ments taking part in the Conference appear to be most 
anxious to discuss, leaving minor subjects to take their 
chance of obtaining a hearing, if time allows. These 
primary questions are the ‘constitution of future con- 
ferences, preferential trade, defence, naturalisation, and 
emigration. Of these the first was brought forward in 
Mr Lyttelton’s despatch of 20th April, 1905; the last was 
proposed by the present Government, at the suggestion 
of Lord Tennyson’s Committee on Emigration. Resolu- 
tions relating to all these subjects have also been proposed 
by several of the colonial Governments. 

The first place has rightly been given by Lord Elgin to 
the question of the constitution of future Conferences, 
or, as it would be better expressed, to ‘the constitution 
of the Conference’; and in this question is included that 
of the name by which the Conference is hereafter to be 
known—a matter of some importance in view of the 
influence which words and symbols have upon things. 

The published correspondence discloses two questions 
which will no doubt be discussed on the opening day. 
One of these is the claim made by the State Governments 
of Australia to be admitted to the Conference pari passu 
with the Federal or Commonwealth Government, a claim 
rejected by Lord Elgin, subject to any decision by the 
Conference itself. There can be no doubt that the 
Conference will ratify the view taken by Lord Elgin; 
one can hardly imagine a step more retrograde than the 
admission of these States. Like the American States long 
after the Union, these Governments are unable to realise 
that they have ceased to be independent units, and have 
become States. They are self-governing indeed in purely 
internal matters, so far as such matters have not been 
transferred to the Federal authorities; but in all matters 
of external relations, including relations to other units of 
the Empire, they have surrendered independent existence. 
As Mr Deakin said in his annihilating despatch of 
22nd December, 1906, ‘the right of representing the 
people of Australia in their relations with individuals or 
communities beyond our shores,’ or, in other words, ‘the 
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right to act on behalf of Australia as a whole in all 
matters that relate to the interests of Australians as a 
united community,’ is now exclusively vested in the 
Commonwealth Government. There can be no doubt 
about that; and the inevitable decision should be a valuable 
means of hammering this hard truth into the minds of 
aggrieved provincial statesmen. If we look at wealth 
and population alone, there is, no doubt, incongruity in 
the representation of Canada and Australia by one Prime 
Minister each, and of South Africa by three; but it may 
be hoped that, before the Conference meets again, the 
federation of South Africa will have been accomplished, 
and it is even possible that Newfoundland will have 
become one of the provinces of Canada. 

The other question relating to the constitution of the 
present Conference was raised by the Canadian Govern- 
ment. The Conferences of 1897 and 1902 were composed 
of Prime Ministers, except that the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies represented the United Kingdom. Other 
Ministers, belonging to the Imperial and colonial Cabinets, 
took part in the discussion when their special depart- 
ments were concerned, but were not reckoned as full 
members of the Conference present at every meeting. 
The terms of the resolution passed at the Conference of 
1902 confirmed this practice. It was agreed that 


‘it would be to the advantage of the Empire if Conferences 
were held, as far as practicable, at intervals not exceeding 
four years, at which questions of common interest affecting 
the relations of the mother-country and His Majesty’s do- 
minions over the seas could be discussed and considered as 
between the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the Prime 
Ministers of the self-governing Colonies.’ 


The Canadian Government, in a despatch dated 25th 
October, 1906, made the proposal that 


‘the Conference may be treated as one of Colonial Ministers, 
the Government of each Colony being free to send such of 
their members as they may be pleased to select to represent 
the Colony at the Conference, and such representatives to be 
deemed members of the Conference in the fullest sense, with 
the understanding, however, that, in any matters which may 
be determined by vote, each Colony shall have one vote 


only,’ 
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The reasons given by the Canadian Government in 
support of this proposal are of a practical, not a theoreti- 
cal nature. One is that, if responsible Ministers are 
called away so far from home, they should in courtesy be 
allowed full participation in the consultations. Another 
reason is that, if their colleagues, or their more important 
colleagues, are not present, the Prime Ministers will be 
unwilling to assume the responsibility of dealing with a 
certain class of questions. 

These reasons are not very convincing, because, as 
Lord Elgin pointed out in his reply, colonial Ministers 
are at present on the same footing as English Cabinet 
Ministers and can always attend the Conference when 
their own departments are concerned. There is, how- 
ever, no fundamental reason, as in the case of the admis- 
sion of the Australian States, for objecting to this proposal. 
There is something, on the contrary, to be said for having 
a larger body present at every sitting. It is true that a 
Canadian Postmaster-general might listen with apathy 
or non-intelligence to a discussion about a torpedo flotilla 
for Australia, but the same might be said of any Minister 
at a Cabinet Council while discussions alien to his depart- 
ment were in progress. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in proposing 
this change, may indeed have had in mind the definition 
of Colonial Conferences contained in the despatch of his 
Government of 17th November, 1905, as ‘more or less 
unconventional gatherings for informal discussions of 
public questions ’—a definition intended to counter Mr 
Lyttelton’s assertion that the Conferences had practically 
grown into that ‘Imperial Council’ so much distrusted by 
the Canadian Premier. Be that as it may, Lord Elgin 
took the correct course in pointing out the difficulties in 
altering the constitution of the Conference before it met, 
and in leaving this question to be discussed, together with 
others under the same head, at the Conference itself. 

This question, and not, as Mr Chamberlain desired, 
the trade-relations question, will evidently be the leading 
theme of the present assembly of chiefs of the Empire. 
The question was considered at some length in an article 
on ‘Imperial Unity’ in the January number of this 
Review. It was launched for discussion by Mr Lyttelton 
in his circular despatch of 20th April, 1905. Mr Lyttelton 
proposed two steps—one that the ‘Colonial Conference * 
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should receive the name of ‘Imperial Council,’ the other 
that there should be established a permanent joint Com- 
mission, composed in certain proportions of representa 
tives of the United Kingdom and of each colony, assisted 
by a special secretariat, to prepare subjects of common 
concern for the Conference, or for the Governments taking 
part in it, in the intervals between its sittings. This 
organisation would, he justly argued, give greater con- 
tinuity to the work of the Conference. 

The subsequent correspondence shows diverging 
opinions. The Canadian Government vigorously rejected 
the title of ‘Council,’ though they accepted the epithet 
‘Imperial.’ With some reserve and hesitation they 
expressed themselves as willing to consider the question 
of the permanent Commission. The Australian Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, bring forward the following 
resolution :— 


‘That it is desirable to establish an Imperial Council, to 
consist of representatives of Great Britain and the self- 
governing Colonies, chosen ex officio from their existing 
administrations. 

‘That the objects of such Council shall be to discuss at 
regular Conferences matters of common ‘Imperial interest, and 
to establish a system by which members of the Council shall 
be kept informed during the periods between the Conferences 
in’regard to’ matters which have been or may be subjects for 
discussion. 3 

“That there shall be a permanent secretarial staff charged 
with the duty of obtaining information for the use of the 
Council, of attending :to\the execution of its resolutions, and 
of; on matters -relating to’ its 

irs, gt Oy \ 

‘That the eons of such a staff shall be borne by the 
countries represented on the Council in proportion to their 
populations.’ 


The resolutions to be proposed by the New Zealand 
and Cape Colony Governments show that they take the 
side of Australia and not that of Canada on this issue. 

Mr Lyttelton expressed the willingness of the home 
Government to defray the expense of the secretarial 
staff and office. The Australian Government, however, 
propose that ‘the expenses of such a staff shall be borne 
by the countries represented on the Council in proportion 
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to their populations.’ A great deal turns upon this 
question of a few salaries and office expenses. It may 
be the key of the whole position. The Australian pro- 
posal is logical. If there is the beginning of a true 
Imperial Council of States varying in population, wealth, 
and strength, but equal de jure, there should also be the 
beginning of a true Imperial Civil Service. If, on the 
other hand, the Conferences are to be, in the words of the 
Canadian Government, occasional and informal gatherings 
for the discussion of business, there is no reason why the 
‘mother-country, acting as hostess at these social parties, 
should not detach for the purpose, as she now does, two 
or three of her competent servants at the Colonial Office. 
No doubt it would in practice be difficult to have a staff 
paid by several States, and responsible to a body of 
Premiers living in different quarters of the planet. The 
idea might make long-dead Treasury officials stir uneasily 
in their graves. 

A possible solution is suggested in the latest manifesto 
of Sir Frederick Pollock and his friends, when they hint 
that the organisation might be under ‘ the interim direc- 
tion of His Majesty’s Government in consultation with 
the States of the Empire.’ No doubt the Colonial Office 
would be willing enough, and even pleased, to evolve a 
new cell within its own organism for this ‘interim’ pur- 
pose, trusting that the ‘interim’ would prove an eter- 
nity, and would gladly specialise one or two of its 
officials in the service of the Conference. This would be 
an improvement upon the present system of beginning to 
prepare subjects a few months before a conference begins 
and abandoning them with relief when it is over. If we 
are to proceed by short steps at a time—as the canny 
statesmen from the northern hemisphere seem to desire 
—this would be the smallest possible step to take, and 
would be almost humiliatingly free from risk. A bolder 
policy would be to make the Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom the president of the Imperial Conference. The 
secretariat would then be placed immediately under his 
direction, as president, and would be independent of, 
though closely connected with, the Colonial Office, just 
as the Imperial Defence Committee staff is in the depart- 
ment of the Prime Minister and is not a branch of the 
War Office or Admiralty. The bolder policy is the crea- 
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tion of a department for civil affairs in the direct service 
of the Conference ; the cautious policy is a slight develop- 
ment inside the Colonial Office. The cautious policy meets 
the exact needs of the precise moment; the larger policy 
is in accordance with the true idea of the Empire. Prob- 
ably the conjunction of the circumspect Scottish mind 
dominant in our present Government with the wary 
French mind now ruling in Canada will make the slower 
policy prevail in this Conference. The more daring 
English spirit takes larger risks for greater gains. But 
fuller development may well wait for a few years, when 
the federation of South Africa will have been completed. 

Mr Lyttelton’s scheme has this defect that, although 
it meets one side of the requirements of the situation, it 
does not directly meet the other. It provides for the estab- 
lishment of a special secretariat and of a permanent joint 
Commission for the steady and continuous investigation 
of questions of common concern and systematic prepara- 
tion of work for the quadrennial meetings of the Imperial 
Conference or Council. So far it is excellent. But Mr 
Lyttelton’s scheme does not meet the complaint of the 
colonies that their views and interests are not kept 
sufficiently in sight in the transaction of current affairs 
of the international kind. This discontent has lately 
made itself heard in connexion with the Alaska Treaty, 
the modus vivendi with the United States about the New- 
foundland fisheries, and the Anglo-French Convention as 
to the New Hebrides. In affairs of this kind arrange- 
ments have to be made with great secrecy and often 
with much rapidity. This is the difficulty. It is not 
easy to act in full and swift co-operation with Govern- 
ments at the other side of the world. If in all these 
transactions the Foreign Office and Colonial Office had 
to consult all the Governments of the free colonies, and 
not only those immediately concerned, the difficulty would 
be overwhelming. The treaty of alliance with Japan was 
a most important departure and one which might, in 
certain events, involve the whole Empire in a big war. 
Yet it would have been very difficult, without long delays 
and considerable chance of premature disclosures, to im- 
part to the allied States all the delicate negotiations 
which led up to this conclusion and secure their ad- 
herence. 
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In the German Empire the federated Governments are 
represented by their nominated delegates in the Bundes- 
rath. Common knowledge and action in foreign affairs 
are secured by a joint committee constituted for that 
purpose. Other committees serve the same ends in 
military, naval, and trade affairs. The Bavarian or 
Saxon delegates communicate with their State Govern- 
ments and receive instructions from them. But here in 
London the Imperial Government, although it transacts 
business in which the whole Empire is concerned, is 
advised or checked by no such council. It is in some 
respects more easy to keep in touch with foreign Powers 
than with our own colonial Governments, because each 
Power has a representative belonging to the diplomatic 
profession, trained, skilled, an expert in the art of dealing 
with statesmen, having secrecy and discretion for a second 
nature, accredited and empowered to handle the most 
delicate and important affairs. But if the Foreign Office 
wish to consult a colonial government they have to write 
to the Colonial Office, who write to the Governor, who 
consults his Ministers, and the answer must return by the 
same circuitous road. 

It has been suggested that the agents of the colonies 
in London, whose business is now mostly commercial and 
financial, should be raised to a position resembling that 
of diplomatic Ministers. It has also been sometimes sug- 
gested that they should be ex-officio Privy Councillors, 
and should be invited to take part in meetings of the 
Cabinet when Imperial affairs are under discussion. It 
is very much a question of personnel. If the colonies 
can and will send to London men of the first class to 
represent them, as the European Powers do, the Imperial 
Government would not, we think, hesitate to consult 
them in one mode or another in all matters of importance, 
and would be greatly influenced by the views and advice 
which they could communicate on behalf of their Govern- 
ments. This can more easily be done now that Australia 
has been federated. Another step will be taken when 
the federation of South Africa has been achieved. 

Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, might 
each be represented in London by one or more Com- 
missioners authorised to act in all respects, subject to 
the instructions of their Governments, in the interest 
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of their respective States. These Commissioners would 
be in constant touch with the Ministers of the Imperial 
Government and with each other. When the subjects 
under discussion made it worth while for them to 
attend, they could form part of the Imperial Defence 
Committee, thus meeting the view expressed in one of — 
the Australian resolutions ‘that the Colonies should be 
represented on the Imperial Council of Defence.’ The 
High Commissioners could discuss other matters of 
Imperial concern on other Committees together with 
Ministers and officials of this country. They would 
be at hand to guard the interests and express the views 
of the colonial Governments when arrangements were 
being made with foreign Powers. Possibly they might 
also sit ex-officio in the House of Lords, an assembly 
which, with reforms, offers a splendid foundation for a 
truly Imperial Senate, precisely because it is non-elected, 
and can therefore be made non-provincial. 

There is no reason why a step in advance of this kind 
should not now be made. It will be a move along the 
road which leads to that end—not so distant perhaps as 
Mr Balfour thinks—the evolution, not, or not for a long 
time yet, of a sovereign Legislature, but of a true Council 
of the Empire. Let this be noted. If our Prime Minister, 
as President of the Conference, represented the United 
Kingdom, if Lord Elgin represented the Crown Colonies 
and other dependencies, and if Mr Morley represented 
India, then the present Conference would be, for the 
time being, a real Council of the whole Empire, by what- 
ever name it might be called. 


Art. XI—JOHN EVELYN. 


1. The Diary of John Evelyn. With an introduction and 
notes, by .\.ustin Dobson. Three vols. London: Mac- 
millan, 1906. 

2. The Diary of John Evelyn; with a selection from his 
familiar Letters, etc. Edited from the original MSS. by 
William Bray, F.S.A. A new edition in four volumes, 
with a life of the author and a new preface. By Henry 
B. Wheatley. London: Bickers, 1906. 


THE advantage of writing Memoirs is that nobody can 
supersede you. A man who has learnt to write and is 
wise enough to write about his own time has the promise 
of immortality in his pocket. The editors of Herodotus 
and Froissart and Saint-Simon come and go; and the 
heirs of their learning sit in their seats, take over the 
inheritance, and perform the first duty of heirs by burying 
their fathers. The new owners soon add to the estate 
and honours of their line; and before very long the first 
of the editorial ancestry is become nothing more than a 
name mentioned in a preface. It is a law from which 
greater men than editors, the very historians themselves, 
are not exempt. Unless he be Livy or Gibbon, the his- 
torian who writes of any age except his own has but a 
brief and transient tenure of fame or life. But there is 
no death for Thucydides or Clarendon; and there is none 
for Saint-Simon or for Evelyn. They are for ever the 
men who saw with their own eyes the things and people 
they describe, and, though they may have to call in 
industry to edit them and learning to correct them, they 
can safely defy genius itself to take their place. 

Still, of course, though they may all alike be inde- 
structible, they are not all of the same metal. There is 
the lead of Sully, with its occasional vein of gold ; there 
is the iron of Saint-Simon, apt for the furnace; and there 
is the cool and gracious silver of Evelyn. The contrast, 
at any rate, between the Englishman, who writes so much 
of Whitehall, and his younger French contemporary, who 
writes almost always of Versailles, is striking enough. 
Evelyn’s little finger knew more of books and science and 
the arts than the whole body and mind of Saint-Simon. 
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But Saint-Simon is a far more powerful writer, as he is also 
a more masterful and passionate personality. Evelyn is a 
virtuous lover of all good men, and a virtuous disapprover 
of all bad men. Saint-Simon loves and hates with equal 
fierceness, and by no means only on grounds of reason. 
An honest and virtuous man himself, he is naturally, as a 
rule, on the side of the angels—on that of the Duc de 
Bourgogne, for instance. But then there is also the 
Regent to be remembered, who was not exactly one of 
the angels. And, on the other side of the account, there 
are the people he did not like and could not be just to, 
such as Madame de Maintenon and the Duc de Maine. 
That is to say, that his likes and dislikes were very 
largely an affair of temperament, and even of prejudice, 
as they are with most people of strong character. 

His Memoirs suffered less from this than might have 
been expected ; for there was something stronger in him 
than his prejudices, and that was the thing which provided 
the whole business and pleasure of his life, the desire by 
one means or another to know everything that was being 
said or done in that Court which was his world, and to 
record it instantly, effectively, and accurately. The im- 
pression is immediate; the pen that writes is hot with 
the eager quest of truth, and hot with the stir and 
pleasure of its discovery almost as much as with the fire 
of indignation or the zeal of partisanship. The truth he 
gives us is not always what the studies and reflections of 
another century will declare it to have been; but it is 
that unique kind of truth, the impression of the moment, 
which no subsequent wisdom of the ages can either re- 
capture or supersede. And in Saint-Simon it has a vivid- 
ness, a flutter of actuality, which is unsurpassed in all 
literature. 

Of this particular and most delightful quality few 
writers of Memoirs have so little as Evelyn. The note 
of the man is sweet reasonableness; and that makes 
always for coolness of temper, and not unfrequently for 
greyness of colour. Even where his Diary has not been 
retouched by its author’s ripe wisdom or the experience 
of later years, as we know much of it was, the man is so 
naturally wise and good that he is as sensible in the thick 
of a revolution as the sagest posterity can be in its easy 
chair after the lapse of two hundred years, He is a saint, 
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but he does not really hate sinners; a sage who only 
weeps over the foolishness of fools. A far more culti- 
vated and a far more public-spirited man than Saint- 
Simon, he is thinking too much of greater matters to be 
able to throw himself with Saint-Simon’s ardour into the 
eternal intrigue of personalities that makes up the life 
of a Court. Indeed, he is altogether more interested in 
things, and less in persons, than Saint-Simon. All the 
petty side of personality which makes the fascination of 
Saint-Simon and Pepys, as it does of Miss Austen, he, as 
a rule, simply passes by. He is neither so absorbed in 
himself as Pepys, nor so absorbed in a few people about 
him as Saint-Simon. Pepys’ childishness, his absurd 
egotism, his unique genius for the confessional, his frank 
admissions that the things disdained by saints and philo- 
sophers are for him things of daily pleasure, interest, and 
importance—these are all as unknown to Evelyn as the 
Frenchman's heat and violence or his unique air of taking 
us into the very heart of the furnace that keeps the world 
in motion. Evelyn is, in fact, a wiser and better man, 
and a poorer writer, than either. 

What, then, is it that keeps his book and name alive? 
Well, of course, he has one great merit which belongs of 
right and of necessity to all keepers of voluminous diaries. 
No man can keep a diary for long who does not find life 
interesting. The pessimistic diarists are only so in ap- 
pearance; when you come close to them you find 
that they enjoy their pessimism more than the aver- 
age man enjoys life. And in any case they are the 
exception. Most of these recorders of every day take 
the intensest pleasure either in themselves and their 
doings, or in the spectacle of the world, or in both 
at once. The daily pages could not be kept up with- 
out the stimulus of the daily pleasure. To the diarist, 
things, that is, his things, whatever they are, are so 
intensely interesting that the thought of their perishing 
unrecorded is intolerable. And so Pepys must tell us his 
exact feelings when people would not admire his new 
clothes; and Saint-Simon must give us every twitch of 
the Duc du Maine’s features in the day of his downfall; 
and Boswell finds Johnson’s retorts far too delightful a — 
dish to set before oblivion even when he is himself their 
victim. With men of his sort nothing can stand against 
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the pleasure of telling the tale, neither vanity, nor pru- 
dence, nor even decency. 

Evelyn’s way is a different way from those others, 
but it is still, like them, the way of pleasure. He is 
decently pleased with himself throughout, and he is 
throughout delighted with the arts and sciences of wise 
men and with the works of God. Neither bad times nor 
bad men can long silence his praises of fine buildings and 
beautiful gardens and new discoveries. Except the two 
greatest of all, he knew all the interesting Englishmen of 
his day; and not the Queen of Sheba herself took greater 
pleasure in listening to wisdom. No sort comes amiss to 
him. He is always ready for divinity and a great hearer 
of the best sermons; but he is equally ready to discuss 
shipping with Pepys or architecture with Wren or 
antiquities with Arundel or science with Boyle. England 
has seldom, perhaps never, produced a better type of the 
man of cultivation, intelligence, and public spirit. There 
is his world. The weaker side of human nature may 
sometimes regret that he will not tell us a little more 
of the actual life of Whitehall, the gossip of the Court, 
and the daily sayings and doings of that attractive, dis- 
appointing, too sadly human monarch, King Charles II. 
But that is not his affair. Except for one terrible picture, 
that famous one of the Sunday before Charles’ death, he 
gives few of the details which are so overflowingly abun- 
dant in Saint-Simon that we feel as if we had lived at 
Versailles. As for the most remembered personal element 
in the Court, he says little about it. As a patriot he is 
disgusted at the cabal of ‘parasites, pimps, and concu- 
bines’ who supplanted Clarendon; as a Christian he 
laments the King’s vices; as a gentleman he stands 
amazed at their unashamed publicity; but as a loyal 
subject he says as little as he can about them. The 
notion that courtesans are the most interesting of human 
beings had not been invented in his day, and, if it had, 
it would not have been entertained at Sayes Court or 
Wotton. With such creatures and their world he has as 
little to do as he may. His curiosity, insatiable as it is, 
is of the old sort, not the new; the things which it is so 
unwearied in searching out are the things which adorn 
human nature and not—vwell, not the other things. He 
is an amateur, again in the old sense, of the best things. 
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everywhere, and of all things at their best; and for him 
vice would simply be either a coming short of the proper 
stature of humanity, or a corruption of it and a disease ; 
in either case a thing to be done with as quickly as 
possible. 

There are, in fact, two casts of mind and two classes 
of writers which stand out in more or less marked con- 
trast to each other at all times, and there is no doubt 
to which Evelyn belongs. However we name them, ‘ceux 
qui agitent le monde, et ceux qui le civilisent,’ classical 
and romantic, the men of clearness and calm and the 
men of magic and enthusiasm, the walkers in the broad 
streets of life where the fine palaces and fair prospects 
are, and the walkers in the by-streets where squalor and 
eccentricity hug their independence, it is plain enough in 
which party Evelyn is to be looked for, if so humble a 
person as a diarist may find a place in either. The 
one sort finds everything interesting, even the ugly, 
and sometimes especially the ugly; the other averts 
its eyes, as far as it may, from disease and disorder, 
and ugliness and irrationality. That is what Goethe 
meant when, with some injustice to himself as well 
as to other people, he declared that the classical was 
the healthy and the romantic the diseased. Anyhow, 
without any calling of names, the distinction is plain, 
and so is Evelyn’s character and plan. While his friend 
Pepys is as fond of his own feelings as a modern romantic, 
and as full of the curiosity of ugliness as a modern realist, 
Evelyn is as choice in his tastes and as dignified in his 
confessions as the most irreproachable of the French 
classics. 

This, then, is the man whom we now have introduced 
to us afresh by Mr Wheatley and Mr Austin Dobson. 
Mr Wheatley’s edition is a reprint of that already issued 
under his editorship in 1879, the text of which was itself 
a reprint of that of 1827. The present publication also 
contains Mr Wheatley’s life of Evelyn, written for the 
1879 edition, the bibliography compiled for that work, 
and ‘an entirely fresh series of engravings.’ These, how- 
ever, are much less numerous, and less well printed than 
those in the other new edition, for which Mr Austin 
Dobson is responsible. This latter must be regarded as 
the best existing edition of the Diary until some future 
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editor has access to the original MS. at Wotton. That 
the owner at present refuses; and without it no edition 
can be either final or complete. Meanwhile, till the 
portions of the journal omitted by the original editors 
are given to the public, the best attainable text is not 
that of 1827, followed by Mr Wheatley, but that issued 
in 1850-1852 by John Forster, added to Bohn’s Library 
in 1857, and now reprinted by Mr Dobson. This text con- 
tained a good many passages omitted by Bray, the first 
editor. It was founded on the labours of William Upcoit, 
who had been the original cause of the Diary being 
published, and had assisted Bray in preparing the first 
edition in 1818, reprinted in 1827. But from some acci- 
dent these editions did not include a number of passages 
Upcott had intended to be printed; and that of 1827 
even omitted a few passages which occur in the editions 
of 1818 and 1819. The edition of 1850 is, in substance, 
Upcott’s revision of the original text, with the addition 
of those portions of his intended text which had been 
omitted by Bray. These omitted passages are not of 
very great importance, so far as we have observed; one 


instance may suffice to illustrate their character. The 
full entry for the 12th of May, 1641, is as follows :— 


‘On the 12th of May, I beheld on Tower Hill the fatal stroke 
which severed the wisest head in England from the shoulders 
of the Earl of Strafford, whose crime coming under the cog- 
nisance of no human law or statute, a new one was made, not 
to be a precedent, but his destruction—(with what reluctancy 
the King signed the execution, he has sufficiently expressed ; 
to which he imputes his own unjust suffering)—to such exor- 
bitancy were things arrived.’ 


The words in brackets do not appear in the earlier 
editions, and consequently not in that of Mr Wheatley. 
So for the year 1638, while Mr Dobson gives us a whole 
page of entries, Mr Wheatley gives only three lines; and 
in the next year the account Evelyn gives of his con- 
firmation by the Bishop of Oxford will not be found in 
Mr Wheatley’s edition. There is therefore no question 
as to which book is the more complete. . 

Mr Dobson also gives us an agreeable introduction, 
though, as he evidently fears, his readers may miss 
something of that unique and perfect intimacy with his 
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subject which he has accustomed them to expect from 
him. But, of course, Evelyn was born a hundred years 
too early to belong to the world Mr Dobson has made so 
peculiarly his own. Still he has a mass of most useful 
information to give us in his new notes; and it is strange 
that one of the very few actual errors we have found in 
them refers to an event that took place in the period 
about which he is generally omniscient. In September 
1644 Evelyn left Moulins on the Allier and ‘took horse 
for Varennes, an obscure village.’ On which Mr Dobson 
gives a note which does less credit than usual to his 
editorial watchfulness. ‘The obscure village to which 
Evelyn refers was destined to have a more memorable 
association in later years with the French Royal Family.’ 
Neither the historical nor the geographical sense can have 
been quite awake when this was written or repeated. The 
fatal flight was of course to the frontier nearest to Paris ; 
and the Varennes of Louis XVI and Drouet is within a 
few miles of Belgium, and by no means, like Evelyn’s 
Varennes, in the very middle of France. But this is, of 
course, a detail and a trifle. The new notes, as a whole, 
will win the gratitude of every reader by their number, 
their aceuracy, their brevity, and their point. Mr Dobson 
also reprints some of the notes of previous editors, and 
altogether gives the reader a great deal more assistance 
than Mr Wheatley ; his notes, for instance, for the year 
1683 amount to over a hundred, while there are only 
about twenty in Mr Wheatley’s edition. So far, in fact, 
as the Diary is concerned, there is no doubt that Mr 
Dobson's book is to be preferred; but it is necessary to 
add that his work is confined to the Diary, while Mr 
Wheatley’s four volumes include also Evelyn’s corre- 
spondence and, somewhat incongruously, the correspon- 
dence between Charles I and Sir Edward Nicholas, and 
that between Clarendon and Sir Richard Browne. Eve- 
lyn’s letters are rather a disappointment. They have 
little of the ease and familiarity of letters; many of 
them are given over to compliments and formalities ; 
and some, like the immense letter to Pepys, are rather 
treatises than letters. On the whole, whether for the 
knowledge of the man himself, or of the age and world 
he lived in, the Diary is of far greater interest and im- 


portance than the letters. 
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A diarist has two chances, himself and his times. There 
is nothing like a living human being, and the man who is 
really alive and can make us see that he is, is no doubt in 
the surest of all roads to the heart of posterity. Evelyn is 
by no means ignorant of this road, but, to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, he has taken care to have a very intimate 
acquaintance with the other also. Few diarists have 
lived in more exciting times and fewer still have known 
so many of the chief actors in them. He was born in 
1620 and died in 1706. He had lived, that is, as his 
tombstone says, through ‘an age of extraordinary events 
and revolutions.’ And he had had the chance of observ-— 
ing them all at very close quarters, and even, it may 
be said, of playing a minor part among the actors of 
each. In the Civil War, indeed, like the man of peace 
he was, he took no part beyond once setting out to join 
the royal forces at the battle of Brentford, and arriving 
too late. He was no coward; indeed he had a courage 
much rarer than that of the battlefield, as later years 
were to show; but, for whatever reason, he decided that 
England in a state of civil war was no place for him, 
and, leaving himself to be represented in the King’s 
army by his ‘black manége horse and furniture,’ he 
went abroad and was on the Continent from October 
1643 till October 1647, The last year had been spent 
at Paris, and there he had married, in June 1647, 
Mary, daughter of Sir Richard Browne, who repre- 
sented Charles I at the French Court. He reached 
London on October 13, 1647; and the rest of his long 
life was spent almost entirely in England and very 
largely occupied in the public service and in the promo- 
tion of art, science, and learning. Whatever judgment 
may be passed on the contrast between him and Milton 
in the matter of the Civil War, Evelyn was never a mere 
self-indulgent man of culture, never an isolated recluse, 
never an uninterested spectator of public affairs. The 
long years of his grand tour were no doubt, in his eyes, 
designed to enable him the better to ‘serve God in Church 
and State,’ according to his abilities, for the rest of his 
life. And in fact they did so, as Milton’s elaborate educa- 
tion and foreign residence prepared him for his way of 
service. Evelyn, at any rate, began at once to play such 
a part as was allowed him directly he returned. 
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Within a few days of his landing he was with Charles I 
at Hampton Court, ‘where I had the honour to kiss his 
Majesty's hand and give him an account of several things 
I had in charge, he being now in the power of those 
execrable villains who not long after murdered him.’ 
In the condition in which things then were, there was 
little scope for public action on the part of a moderate 
royalist like Evelyn. But what he could do he did. A 
few days before the execution of the King he published 
a book called ‘Liberty and Servitude,’ containing senti- 
ments by no means palatable to the then ruling powers, 
so that, as he says, he ‘ was like to be called in question 
by the rebels’ for it. He kept up a political correspond- 
ence with Sir Richard Browne, ‘with no small danger 
of being discovered,’ and used his friendship with the 
Dutch ambassador to get information to be sent abroad 
to Charles II. He avoided taking oaths to the new 
Government, and, particularly in Church matters, lived 
in open opposition to the new system. His strong 
churchmanship was entirely unconcealed and fearless, 
so that he and his wife were of a company of com- 
municants invaded, on Christmas-day 1657, by a body of 
soldiers who levelled muskets at them as they went up 
to receive the sacrament, and arrested them afterwards 
for disobeying the ‘Ordinance that none should any 
longer observe the superstitious time of the Nativity.’ 
He was, however, released the next day, and, throughout 
the reign of Cromwell, he evidently had friends who had 
influence enough to protect him. Still such contact 
with public affairs as he had at this time was rather 
through Charles II and Clarendon, of whom he saw 
a great deal during a year’s visit to Paris in 1651, than 
through anything he was able to do at home. But 
as the Restoration approached he came nearer the centre 
of things. In November 1659 he again showed his 
courage by publishing an ‘ Apology for the Royal Party’ 
at a time when it was a capital offence to speak or write 
in favour of the King. Two months later we find him 
trying to persuade his friend Colonel Morley, one of the 
Council of State, who had more than once been of service 
to him, to do at once what Monk was to do a month later; 
and, again, replying to a pamphlet defaming the character 
of Charles II, So things speed on to the Restoration, 
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and poor Colonel Morley comes to Evelyn to protect him, 
which he manages to do, moralising when it is done: ‘O, 
the sottish omission of this gentleman! What did I not 
undergo of danger in this negotiation to have brought 
him over to his Majesty’s interest, when it was entirely 
in his hands!’ 

From the return of Charles II till the Revolution, and 
even to some extent to the end of his life, Evelyn, though 
never in prominent office, was in close touch with the 
Court and the King’s Ministers, as well as with the 
principal ecclesiastics, scholars, artists, and men of science 
of the day. This is, as we said, one side of the interest 
of the Diary. The book is full of interesting people. 
Among the great personages of Evelyn’s acquaintance, 
to name only those whom he saw often, are the King 
and Clarendon, Arlington and Clifford; Lauderdale, 
Shaftesbury, Sunderland, Ossory, Godolphin, Berkeley, 
the second Lord Clarendon, Lord Arundel, the great 
art collector, and his grandson the sixth Duke of 
Norfolk, the first Duke of Devonshire, the first Duke 
of Leeds, and another first duke, a much greater man, 
the first Duke of Marlborough. Among bishops and 
divines, whom he greatly frequented, those whom he 
knew outside the pulpit include Jeremy Taylor, Sheldon, 
Sancroft, Tenison, Tillotson, Earle and Burnet. Among 
men of letters we find him intimate with Waller and 
Cowley, and acquainted with Dryden, Hobbes, Locke, 
and Bentley, as well as with men of less note, like 
Milton’s nephew Phillips and his friend Samuel Hartlib. 
Of Milton himself he apparently knew nothing; nor 
would it ever have occurred to him that anything fit 
for the perusal of a gentleman could possibly come from 
the man who in his eyes was simply ‘that Milton who 
wrote for the Regicides.’ With his brother diarist, 
Pepys, not then recognised even by himself as a man 
of letters, Evelyn was on intimate terms. And as to the 
men of art and science, he may be said to have known 
them all. ‘That miracle of a youth, Mr Christopher 
Wren, nephew to the Bishop of Ely,’ whom he first 
visited at Oxford in 1654, was to be his friend for life. He 
took great pains to start Grinling Gibbons on his career, 
introducing him to the King and to ‘His Majesty’s Sur- 
veyor, Mr Wren,’ and did something of the same office 
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for Vanbrugh later. He had Verrio to dine with him, 
and. gave him ‘China oranges’ off his own trees. And 
the list of musicians in whom he took delight would be a 
striking one even in that age, when all Englishmen loved 
and practised music. Of science it is enough to say that 
he was one of the chief promoters and original members 
of the Royal Society, and that among his most intimate 
friends was Robert Boyle. 

The diary of such a man as this could hardly be dull, 
even if he were dull himself. And, in fact, the book is 
full of curious and interesting things, altogether over 
and above that continuous self-revelation which is the 
proper excellence of a diary. We pass with Evelyn 
through so many interesting doors never open to the 
vulgar, and now closed for ever. We put ourselves in 
his hands, and he sets us in a moment by the side now 
of a king or a queen, now of some statesman or philo- 
sopher or beauty of two hundred years ago. We have 
all heard from our childhood of Charles II and James II, 
of Charles’ unfortunate wife and mother and his too 
fortunate mistresses; of the Cabal and the Seven Bishops; 
of Titus Oates and Judge Jeffreys. Here is a man in 
whose company we may meet them all. One day we can 
sit with him and hear Henrietta Maria relate ‘divers 
passages of her escapes during the Rebellion; on another 
we may walk in St James’ Park with Charles II and 
‘both hear and see a very familiar discourse between 
him and Mrs Nelly, as they called an impudent comedian, 
she looking out of her garden on a terrace at the top of 
the wall, and he standing on the green walk under it’; 
and though the lady has somehow or other managed to 
win the pardon, and even something like the affection, of 
posterity, we shall be forced to agree with our guide in 
being ‘ heartily sorry at this scene,’ more especially as the 
very next scene is, alas! ‘Thence the King walked to the 
Duchess of Cleveland, another lady of pleasure and curse 
of our nation.’ But we may also see the same King play- 
ing a less ignoble part; talking astronomy with Evelyn 
at Whitehall, or discussing the habits of bees, or showing 
his plans for rebuilding Whitehall, and asking Evelyn’s 
advice upon them, till the diarist is lost in admiration of 
his transcendent abilities, as we all incline to be of people 
who pay respect to our own. But of course Evelyn had good 
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grounds for thinking Charles no fool. He was himself a 
frequent witness of the King’s versatility, and no doubt 
wherever they met, whether at Whitehall, or at the Royal 
Society, or at Sayes Court, he had the pleasant con- 
, of talking to a man who understood what was 
said. 

But Charles II is not the only king in Evelyn’s gallery. 
There is Charles I at Hampton Court; there is Louis XIV 
dancing ‘five entries’ in a masque, a sight which Evelyn 
soon deserted for ‘discourse with one of the Queen 
Regent's secretaries’; there is William of Orange as he 
first arrives in England to marry his cousin and pleases 
the diarist by his ‘manly, courageous, wise countenance’ ; 
and the same person arriving once more on a still more 
important occasion, ‘wonderfully serious and silent,’ seem- 
ing to ‘treat all persons alike gravely and to be very 
intent on affairs. There is his queen giving scandal to 
all persons of good feeling by coming in to Whitehall 
‘laughing and jolly as to a wedding, though she will 
afterwards so win Evelyn’s admiration that he will talk 
of her at her death as one that ‘does, if possible, outdo the 
renowned Queen Elizabeth,’ perhaps the only instance in 
all the Diary of his losing his head enough to talk non- 
sense. But he never knew the Court after the Revolution 
as he had known it before. There are no such historically 
enviable moments again in his experience as that when 
James II, having repented of his first flight and slipped 
back from Rochester to Whitehall, ‘goes to Mass and 
dines in public, a Jesuit saying grace (I was present)’; 
or that which immediately follows: ‘I saw the King take 
barge to Gravesend at twelve o’clock—a sad sight! The 
Prince comes to St James’s.’ But even these entries yield 
in poignancy of human interest to that other of the death 
of Charles II: 


‘I can never forget the inexpressible luxury and profaneness, 
gaming, and all dissoluteness, and, as it were, total forget- 
fulness of God (it being Sunday evening), which this day 
se’nnight I was witness of, the King sitting and toying with 
his concubines, Portsmouth, Cleveland, and Mazarin, etc., a 
French boy singing love-songs, in that glorious gallery, whilst 
about twenty of the great courtiers and other dissolute per- 
sons were at basset round a large table, a bank of at least 
20007, in gold before them, upon which two gentlemen who 
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were with me made reflections with astonishment. Six days 
after was all in the dust.’ 


But Evelyn's pictures of the life of his day have other 
figures than kings and queens in them. Many of us 
would have liked to be with him when he ‘waited on 
Prince Rupert to our Assembly, where were tried several 
experiments in Mr Boyle’s vacuum. A man thrusting in 
his arm after exhaustion of the air, had his flesh imme- 
diately swelled so as the blood was near bursting the 
veins: he drawing it out, we found it all speckled.’ And 
who would not have enjoyed visiting Norwich as he did, 
as the guest of Lord Henry Howard at that ducal palace 
which Fuller called ‘the greatest house he ever saw in a 
city out of London,’ and seeing the sights of the city, as 
he did, under the guidance of Sir Thomas Browne? 

We should not have cared enough for Lord Henry 
Howard to vex ourselves, like Evelyn, at his ill-doings ; 
and, but for that, the drive from Euston, ‘my lord and I 
alone in his flying chariot with six horses,’ ought to have 
been pleasant enough on an October morning. Nor would 
our architectural conscience have boggled at the palace as 
‘an old wretched building, and that part of it newly built 
of brick very ill understood.’ The beautiful city, ‘certainly, 
after London, one of the noblest of England, for its vener- 
able cathedral, number of stately churches, cleanness of 
the streets, and buildings of flint so exquisitely headed 
and squared,’ would have been enough to keep us in good- 
humour, more especially when helped out by the pleasures 
of conversation with the author of ‘ Religio Medici’ and 
the sight of his ‘ paradise’ and ‘cabinet of rarities.’ Then 
again it would have been pleasant to see Evelyn playing 
the host at Sayes Court to all his great visitors, Charles II 
and James II, and Henrietta Maria, and Clarendon, and 
many more. Clarendon came one day in 1662 with ‘his 
lady, his purse, and his mace borne before him,’ and they 
‘collationed with us and were very merry. And then, 
a few years later, we get the reverse of the picture: 
‘Visited the Lord Chancellor, to whom His Majesty had 
sent for the seals a few days before. I found him in 
his bed-chamber, very sad.... He was my particular 
kind friend on all occasions.’ One likes, too, the human 
touch in his note on the 19th June, 1683: 
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‘I returned to town in a coach with the Earl of Clarendon, 
when, passing by the glorious palace of his father, built but a 
few years before, which they were now demolishing .. . I 
turned my head the contrary way till the coach had gone 
past it, lest I might minister occasion of speaking of it; which 
must needs have grieved him, that in so short time their pomp 
was fallen.’ 


The magician of English history has given us all an 
almost affectionate intimacy with that age and its great 
persons; and one likes to see them in this way through 
Evelyn’s glass, alive and moving on their own stage, 
where they played their parts, that then seemed, and 
sometimes were, so big with fate. The quiet Evelyn 
watches it all; goes to visit the bishops in the Tower 
one day, and dines, one hates to add, with Lord Chan- 
cellor Jeffreys the next. Probably in his position it 
was not easy to refuse a Lord Chancellor's invitation. 
At any rate Evelyn was no great lover of Jeffreys, 
speaking of him as ‘of nature cruel and a slave of the 
Court,’ and commenting with disgust on the fact that 
he and another judge, on December 5, 1683, went to 
a wedding and spent the afternoon and evening ‘till 
eleven at night in drinking healths, taking tobacco, and 
talking much beneath the gravity of judges who had but 
a day or two before condemned Mr Algernon Sidney.’ 
Evelyn had not been at that famous trial, nor was he 
apparently at that of the Seven Bishops; but he was in 
eourt during the most critical of the trials that arose 
out of the Popish Plot, when Wakeham, the Queen’s 
physician, was acquitted, and the power of Oates began 
to decline. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge further on the closeness 
of Evelyn’s relations with the great events and famous 
personages of his day. But his Diary is by no means 
entirely given up to the political things and people with 
whom history chiefly occupies herself. No man, indeed, 
can have eyes for everything, and Evelyn is blind to 
many things which his readers would gladly have had 
him notice and record. He tells us nothing of the con- 
dition of the mass of the people, rarely speaks of poor 
persons or servants, rarely mentions the clothes he wore 
or the food he ate, never, at any rate, with that pleasure 
of memory unashamed which gives such details the 
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smack of life in Pepys or Boswell. He never gossips; 
tells us little of his neighbours’ vices, and nothing of their 
follies ; would assuredly not have recorded, if there had 
been any such matters to record, his wife’s jealousy of 
his attentions to her maid; gives no such touches of 
rude veracity as that of Pepys’ sister, for whom a 
husband must be found at once as ‘she grows old and 
ugly, or that of poor Mr Pechell, ‘ whose red nose makes 
me ashamed to be seen with him, though otherwise a 
good-natured man.’ In all these matters, indeed, there is 
a whole world of difference between Evelyn and Pepys. 
Nothing that can come into a man’s head fails to find 
its way on to Pepys’ paper; nothing that cannot with 
decency and dignity be said in public by a gentleman is 
thought worthy of a place in Evelyn’s. There is no denying 
it: Evelyn is a man of culture and quality; Pepys is an 
impudently actual human being. But for people who 
have Shelley’s taste for ‘such society as is quiet, wise, 
and good,’ there are few books that have a more soothing 
and pleasing quality than Evelyn’s. Nearly everything 
that virtue values has an honoured place in it, and 
most things that intelligence studies to understand. 
Oddly enough, he tells us little of his reading, though 
his habit was to sit over his book till one or two in 
the morning. But he tells us everything of his sight- 
seeing, which may be said to have been half the business 
of his long life. The diary of his travels abroad, which 
fills most of Mr Dobson’s first volume, is as good a picture 
as one could desire of the use an intelligent Englishman 
made of the grand tour in the seventeenth century. 
Every day he is seeing and hearing what is to be seen 
and heard in the way of religion, politics, art, science, 
and, most of all, his beloved architecture. So he pursues 
his way through the Low Countries, and France and Italy, 
till he gets to Naples, when he characteristically turns 
back, having been assured by ‘divers experienced and 
curious persons’ that the rest of the world was ‘plain 
and prodigious barbarism.’ And in England he is a 
very guide-book of great houses—Euston, and Audley 
End, and Cassiobury, and the rest—which he is never 
tired of visiting and describing. Some he had a hand in 
building, as Cornbury, where ‘we designed a handsome 
chapel that was yet wanting’; and everywhere, of 
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course, the author of ‘Sylva’ observes gardens and ad- 
vises about them, helping forward the planting of trees 
and making of ‘paradises’ for use, for beauty, and for 
delight. It is curious, by the way, to notice that it was 
in May and June 1643, in the middle of the Civil War, 
that, by his brother’s permission, he ‘made a fish-pond, an 
island, and some other solitudes and retirements at 
Wotton, which gave the first occasion of improving 
them to those waterworks and gardens which after- 
wards ... became the most famous of England.’ 

Everywhere, at home and abroad, in time of war as 
in time of peace, he goes on his way in the same fashion, 
intent on all things in and out of doors that make for 
the advance, the adornment, and the civilisation of human 
life. And these are the things that fill his book, though, 
of course, he will incidentally give us glimpses of other 
things, such as, for instance, the extravagant hospitalities 
and foolish magnificence of these days. His father, as 
high sheriff, is attended by ‘116 servants, every one 
liveried in green satin doublets’; his brother’s sup- 
porters ‘eat and drink him out of near 20001.’ at an 
election; Lord Arlington entertains ‘200 people and 
half as many horses, besides servants and guards,’ for 
fifteen days at Euston; and, when a man is made a 
bishop he must, like the author of ‘ Microcosmographie,’ 
give a banquet costing 600/. to ‘judges, nobility, clergy, 
and gentlemen innumerable.’ What he tells us of social 
life is chiefly of this grandiose and semi-public order; 
things the newspaper might record, not the parlour 
trifles of Pepys. In their place we have to content our- 
selves with the new art of skating as ‘ performed before 
their Majesties by divers gentlemen’ in St James’ Park, 
and with an account of several London fogs. 

But after all, as we said, the first interest of a diary 
lies in the diarist. What manner of man does Evelyn 
reveal himself to be in an autobiography extending over 
some seventy years ? 

Well, the man of culture and intelligence has already 
been in evidence. But that is a long way from being the 
whole man. There is, besides, a true patriot, a sincere 
Christian and churchman, the best of friends, the most 
devoted of husbands and fathers. All his life through 
she cared and worked for his country, for the most part 
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without any reward but that of his conscience. It is curi- 
ous to see him at the Great Fire of London, how public- 
spirited in his action he is, taking the sick and wounded 
under his care, and how prettily he mingles the Christian 
and the scholar, Virgil and St Paul, in his meditations on 
the scene of ruin, ‘non hic habemus stabilem civitatem’ 
—‘ London was, but is no more.’ And so in the Plague. 
Being a commissioner for the care of the Dutch prisoners, 
he stuck to his post in London when all the world fled, 
‘being resolved,’ as he says, ‘to look after my charge, 
trusting in the providence and goodness of God.’ This 
was paid work and plain duty; but most of the multi- 
farious labours he underwent for public objects were of 
that order of voluntary offerings to the country which 
have always been the special glory of English gentlemen. 
He was a member of the Commission for Charitable Uses, 
of the Commission for Sewers, of that for reforming the 
buildings and streets of London, of that of Trade and 
Plantations, and of that for founding Greenwich Hos- 
pital. He was also a Younger Brother of the Trinity 
House, and for a short and anxious time a Commissioner 
_ to execute the office of Lord Privy Seal. 

All these offices, except the commissionership of trade, 
and possibly that of the Privy Seal, were unpaid; and his 
diary shows how much time, labour, and worry some of 
them caused him. Nor would he be rewarded by honours. 
He might have had them, even the Bath being once 
offered him, and plain knighthood many times; but all 
such offers were consistently refused. He worked, as 
the best men do, because he liked work and because he 
really cared about the public good. The list of actual 
offices he held is far from exhausting the record of what 
he did, or tried to do, for the public. He had a great 
deal to do with Charles II’s foundation of Chelsea 
Hospital, working constantly about it with Sir Stephen 
Fox, and characteristically insisting that it should con- 
tain a library for the old soldiers to read in. And so he 
was the person to whose help Tenison turned when he 
was planning London’s first publie library. He pressed 
on the King’s plans for the proper rebuilding of London 
after the Fire, and himself went into a scheme for an 
embankment of the Thames, by which he lost 500/. He 
obtained the Arundel Marbles for Oxford, and the 
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Arundel MSS. for the Royal Society. Half of his many 
pamphlets and publications aimed at some public im- 
provement, from the ‘Fumifugium,’ which wanted to 
give London smokeless air, to the great ‘Sylva,’ which 
actually gave England an abundance of trees to supply 
her fleets. The man was, in fact, a born utilitarian of 
the better sort, the sort which has been refined by liberal 
studies and spiritualised by religion, and knows that 
national progress is an afiair of many things besides 
increase of material wealth. 

In all these matters he is really a type of the best 
kind of Englishman. No man ever more instinctively 
disliked the ‘falsehood of extremes’; but, moderate as his 
principles were, they were definite and unchangeable. 
Nothing in the world would have made him either a 
Republican or a Jacobite, either a Papist or a Presby- 
terian. Asin the face of the Commonwealth, so in the 
face of James II, he remained a strong Church of England 
man. And his position was one based on thought and 
study, not on mere habit and inheritance. Few divines 
could give a better account than his of the English 
Church’s view of the Real Presence; and he had earned 
the right to speak with contemptuous pity of Charles II's 
posthumous attack on her doctrines, and to affirm that 
she is, ‘of all the Christians professions on the earth, the 
most primitive, apostolical, and excellent.’ That Church 
never stood higher than in his day, and he certainly has 
a place among her model laymen. She has a right to be 
proud, not only of his beautiful private pieties and chari- 
ties, but of the activity and honesty of his public life. 
We have seen the courage with which he refused to con- 
ceal his Churchmanship and loyalty under the Common- 
wealth. In the same way, under James II, when he was 
Commissioner of the Privy Seal, he twice refused, in spite 
of some timid advice from Sancroft, to put the seal to 
licenses for the publication of missals and other ‘ Popish 
books’ contrary to the law. No action could be mure 
certain to offend James II; and it was doubly brave and 
honest of him at the time he did it, for he was at that 
moment prosecuting a claim against the Crown for 60001., 
of which the King’s displeasure might easily have de- 
prived him. It should be recorded to James’ credit that 
Evelyn got his money a year later. 
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It is plain that he was universally respected by all 
those with or under whom he worked. And, if he is 
English in his high respect for the law, he is even more so 
in the prudence and moderation with which he always 
desires that laws should be made and administered. The 
very opposite of a fanatic and doctrinaire, he is every- 
where, as the typical Englishman always is, in favour of 
moderation and compromise and the via media. He likes 
neither the Tory violences of 1685 nor the Whig violences 
of 1689; thinks Algernon Sidney had ‘very hard measure’; 
would have no objection, though an opponent of the obvi- 
ously political indulgence of 1672, to ‘some relaxations’ 
in ‘the present Establishment,’ nor even to some moderate 
plan of comprehension; and he is no nonjuror, being 
too much a man of sense to believe in passive obedience, 
and too much a man of learning to be ignorant that 
there was abundant precedent for the recognition of duly 
consecrated bishops whose predecessors had been deposed 
on secular grounds. So far he leans in the Whig direc- 
tion; but he is very hesitating in his reception of William 
III; and it takes the Assassination Plot to make him fully 
realise how invaluable that king’s life is to England. 
But here, as always, he objects to extreme measures, and 
when all lawyers were called upon to take an oath re- 
nouncing James II, he censures the proposal as ‘a very 
entangling contrivance of the Parliament.’ So again, 
anti-Papist as he was, he disapproves the hard laws about 
the estates of Roman Catholics. Indeed, it is scarcely too 
much to say that, if Ireland had been governed in his 
spirit, we should never have had an Irish question; and, 
if we had always handled colonial sensitiveness in the 
civil and conciliatory fashion he and his Council of Plan- 
tations recommended, we might never have lost America. 

The truth is that he was guided, in his political as in 
his private and social life, by the kindly equity natural to 
a Christian and a gentleman. That age clung to many 
practices which we should now call barbarous and in- 
human ; but in all such matters Evelyn belongs rather to 
the world of Cowper and Wilberforce than to the world 
of Jeffreys. He hated horse-baiting as ‘a wicked and 
barbarous sport,’ was soon weary of the ‘rude and dirty 
pastime’ of bull-baiting, and declared some contemporary 
methods of warfare to be ‘totally averse to humanity or 
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Christianity.’ Indeed he is a grave man all through, 
and, though so strong a churchman, has not lived among 
Puritans for nothing. He despises and dislikes the ‘ im- 
pertinences ’ of the Carnival and its ‘idle, ridiculous pas- 
times,’ is no friend to foolish revellings anywhere, whether 
at the Middle Temple or at Newmarket, and escapes to his 
books when they take to gambling at Euston. There is as 
much of the scholar’s disdain, no doubt, in this, as of the 
Puritan’s principles; but in either way it is character- 
istic enough of the man. The picture he leaves us is of 
a man wholly given up to serious things, not by a severe 
sense of duty, but by natural taste and temper. His life 
is entirely in the things of the mind and the things of 
the soul. It is one long record of happy activities and 
happy pieties. His worldly prosperities and his many 
bereavements are referred with equal devotion to Him who 
was in his eyes not so much the ‘great Taskmaster’ of 
Milton’s noble sonnet, as the wise and merciful Father of 
all men. Nothing can disturb his quiet faith; not the loss 
of his wonderful boy, nor that of his saintly and accom- 
plished daughter, nor the death of so many more of ‘my 
very dear children’; not the Plague, nor the Fire, nor 
even the Court of Charles II. And so he moves on to his 
serene and beautiful old age, in which every birthday 
looks back with thankful piety on the past, and forward 
with expectant submission to the inevitable and steadily 
nearing end. He died at Wotton on the 27th of February 
1706, in the eighty-sixth year of his age. There is no 
better key to his life than the motto he chose for him- 
self: ‘omnia explorate ; meliora retinete. He is a man 
of miscellaneous culture who never became its slave, but 
was strong enough to choose among its treasures and to 
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Art. XIL—THE IRISH UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 


Report of the Royal Commission on Trinity College, Dublin, 
and the University of Dublin. Cd. 3311, 3312 of 1907. 


THE problem of Irish university education has presented 
itself to statesmen of all parties for the past seventy 
years as worthy of the most serious consideration by 
those who desire the welfare of Ireland. Sir Robert Peel, 
Mr Gladstone, Lord Beaconsfield, in turn attempted its 
solution, but each in turn failed. Neither the Queen’s 
Colleges nor the Royal University of Ireland have ful- 
filled the hopes of their founders, while Mr Gladstone’s 
University Bill never passed into law, and was, indeed, 
the main cause of the fall of his first Administration. 

In 1901 a Royal Commission was appointed, with Lord 
Robertson as its chairman, to enquire into the unsatis- 
factory condition of university life in Ireland outside 
Trinity College, Dublin ; and, on the appearance of their 
Report, the history of the problem formed the subject 
of an article in this Review (April 1903). Legislation 
did not follow the Report, which had, at any rate, as 
the chairman said, ‘the merit of dispelling some illu- 
sions’; and it was generally recognised that it would 
be difficult to support in Parliament any proposal for 
university reform until the opportunities offered to 
Irishmen by Trinity College, which had been excluded 
from the purview of the Robertson Commission, had 
been made the subject of enquiry. It was an open secret 
that domestic reform was desired by some leading mem- 
bers of Trinity College, as its ancient constitution, with 
its system of government by the Provost and seven 
Seniors, called for revision and reconstruction in view 
of modern educational needs and aspirations. 

Accordingly the College consented in 1906 to the 
appointment of a Royal Commission, which was em- 
powered not only to examine the domestic relations of 
the society but also ‘to enquire and report upon the 
place which Trinity College, Dublin, and the Univer- 
sity of Dublin now hold as organs of the higher education 
in Ireland, and the steps proper to be taken to increase 
their usefulness to the country.’ It would appear from 
subsequent events that those who, in the interests of 
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internal reform, acquiesced in these terms of reference, 
hardly realised that the whole question of university 
education was to be re-opened by the Commission. This 
is, however, the result of their enquiry and Report. 
The Report cannot be regarded as a conclusive docu- 
ment, for the Commissioners are sharply divided as to 
the policy which they recommend to Parliament—a 
significant circumstance which illustrates the complexity 
of the problem set before them. It would have been 
natural to expect that this divergence of opinion among 
the Commissioners appointed by the Crown would sug- 
gest to the Irish Government the prudence of a careful 
and dispassionate survey of the situation, in the light of 
the evidence that had been published, before they com- 
mitted themselves to any new policy. But the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Mr Bryce, did not take this view ; 
and within three days of the publication of the Report, 
although he was on the eve of resigning his Irish 
responsibilities, he made a speech in which he sketched 
the scheme of university reconstruction which Dublin 
Castle had devised. It remains to be seen whether Mr 
Birrell and the Cabinet will adopt this scheme; and we 
propose to give some reasons for our hope that they will 
abandon it in favour of less perilous and less destructive 
proposals, 

What, then, is the educational situation in Ireland as 
it presented itself to the Royal Commissioners of 1906? 
What are the opportunities for university education ? 

First, in every sense, stands Trinity College, Dublin, 
which has been for three centuries an autonomous col- 
lege with university powers, the distinction between 
college and university being merely nominal. The Com- 
missioners report unanimously that, as it stands, the 
College ‘is a noble institution for the maintenance of 
sound learning, not unworthy of its great traditions, and 
of the affection and veneration with which it is regarded 
by its children ’—a verdict which will not surprise those 
who have personal acquaintance with that great society. 
Nevertheless, the Commissioners point out that certain 
changes in its constitution and its system of government 
are desirable in the interests of education and of the 
country; and their unanimous recommendations under 
this head, although they have attracted little public 
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notice, form perhaps the most valuable part of their 
Report. They deserve the attention of the members of 
the College, and it is to be hoped that they will not be 
overlooked when the larger questions at issue come 
before Parliament. 

Trinity College is not, however, a sufficient provision 
for the educational needs of Ireland. More particularly, 
the Commissioners point out that ‘it has never been, and 
is not now, to an extent adequate to the reasonable 
requirements of the country, an organ for the higher 
education of the Roman Catholic population.’ This is not 
due to any unwillingness on the part of Trinity to welcome 
Roman Catholics. She was founded, indeed, in the inter- 
ests of the Established Church of Ireland, and has been 
continuously supported by the members of that Church. 
It is probable that they will always be her chief sup- 
porters. But, so far back as 1793, she opened her doors to 
Roman Catholics; and since 1878 all posts of emolument 
and profit (except those of the Divinity school), and 
all prizes, fellowships, professorships, and seats on the 
governing body, have been offered to all comers without 
distinction of creed. 

Nevertheless, Roman Catholics do not matriculate at 
Trinity College in large numbers; and the reason is not 
far to seek. Their bishops, to whom they are bound to 
defer, deprecate the system of mixed education, which 
they regard as dangerous to ‘faith and morals.’ It is not 
very clear how or why young Roman Catholics may enter 
Oxford or Cambridge, with the Church’s sanction, while 
they may not enter Dublin; but the fact is clear and is 
admitted. With unwavering consistency the Roman 
Catholic bishops have declared that Trinity College is not 
' asuitable place for their youth; and its unsuitability is 
due to that ‘undenominational’ character which is the 
distinctive note of its life. 

We have in the Royal University of Ireland (established 
in 1879) an Examining Board, which does useful service 
in testing the work of students educated at the Queen’s 
Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and Galway, as well as at the 
Jesuit College in Dublin. When it was set up, sanguine 
persons expected that it would relieve the difficulty of 
Roman Catholic education. But it has not succeeded, 
and for two reasons. Its governing body is constructed 
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on the principle of denominational ‘balance’; and all 
questions affecting the appointment of officials or ex- 
aminers are determined in the first instance by considera- 
tions of religious profession. This deprives the University 
of academic dignity, and is an insuperable obstacle to 
its gaining any academic prestige. Secondly, it is only 
an examining board and not a university in the true 
sense; and its establishment has done much to degrade 
the idea of university education, and to conceal from 
Irishmen the true functions of a university. These facts, 
again, are not in dispute ; and, despite the good work done 
at Belfast College and also at the Jesuit College in Dublin, 
the provision for university teaching outside Trinity 
College is still inadequate and unsatisfactory. 

In the face of these facts, a majority of the Commission 
appointed in 1901 recommended the transformation of the 
Royal University into a teaching university, embracing as 
constituent colleges those of Belfast, Cork, and Galway, 
as well as a new Roman Catholic college to be established 
in Dublin on a handsome scale, Having regard to the 
objections raised by the Roman Catholic hierarchy to 
‘mixed’ education, and to the evidence submitted as to 
the safeguards which would be deemed essential by them, 
the Commissioners advised that on the governing body 
of this new college seats should be assigned to two Roman 
Catholic bishops; and also that of the four visitors of the 
college two should be bishops, who, in all cases of alleged 
heresy on the part of a teacher, should define the doctrine 
of the Roman Church. This was frankly to recognise 
the denominational difficulty ; and it was probably in part 
because of the objections entertained by many Englishmen 
to the establishment or endowment of a ‘denominational’ 
institution that the recommendations of the Commission 
were not taken up by Mr Balfour’s Government. 

The question at issue was not, however, permitted to 
drop. On January 1, 1904, a letter on the subject was 
addressed to the newspapers by the Earl of Dunraven, 
which—rightly or wrongly—was regarded by the public 
as expressing the mind of the new Under-Secretary for 
Ireland, Sir Antony MacDonnell. Lord Dunraven’s plan 
involved the abolition of the Royal University and the 
transformation of the University of Dublin into a federal 
university, comprising Trinity College, Belfast College, 
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and a new college for Roman Catholics in Dublin. The 
scheme was not elaborated in detail, but it was clear that 
Lord Dunraven’s desire was, on the one hand, to secure for 
the new College which he proposed to create a share in 
the prestige of Dublin University, and, on the other hand, 
to provide for its ‘autonomy,’ that is, its practical inde- 
pendence of the University Court, which was to be given 
very little power. This ballon d’essai attracted some 
attention, as it was taken to indicate the direction in 
which Dublin Castle was moving; and the authorities of 
Trinity College lost no time in conveying to the Irish 
Government their determination to resist any such in- 
vasion of their ancient constitution. 

In these circumstances the Commissioners of 1906 
undertook their task of collecting evidence. It had been 
matter of rumour that the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
had been persuaded of the hopelessness of any proposal 
to give them direct representation on the governing body 
of a new State-endowed institution, such as had been 
recommended by the Robertson Commission; and that 
they would be content if means were devised by which 
their influence would be secured, although not formally 
recognised. As they are masters of the situation and 
have complete control of their laity, it was obvious that 
no legislation could lead to practical result without their 
sanction; and accordingly the statement which they 
submitted to the Commission was rightly regarded as 
of the first importance. It was quite clear and definite. 
On no terms will the bishops accept mixed education at 
Trinity College. They desire a Roman Catholic uni- 
versity, and nothing short of that will satisfy them; but 
they are ‘prepared to accept,’ ie. as an instalment, a 
Roman Catholic college either in the University of 
Dublin or in the Royal University.* 

These are the alternatives suggested by the bishops; 
and the Commissioners wisely recognised that their 
choice was limited to these. Like their predecessors of 
1901, they refused to recommend a Roman Catholic uni- 
versity; and in view of the temper of Parliament they 
were probably right. But it must be borne in mind, 
nevertheless, that every other solution is regarded by 
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the Roman hierarchy as incomplete, and that there is 
no likelihood of the question being set at rest by the 
adoption of any other policy. It may be inconsistent 
with the trend of modern opinion for the State to estab- 
lish and endow a university governed in Roman Catholic 
interests and animated by Ultramontane ideals. But, if 
that view be taken, a final settlement will not be reached ; 
and the weary agitation of the past seventy years may 
be expected to continue. 

In respect of the other suggested schemes before the 
Commissioners a preliminary observation may be made. 
Both are really ‘denominational’ in substance and in 
intention. If they were not this, they would not please 
those for whom it is proposed to carry them into law. 
The Roman bishops do not, indeed, now ask that direct 
control of a new college shall be placed in their hands or 
that they shall be directly represented on its governing 
body. They said in 1897* that they did not claim for 
ecclesiastics a majority of seats on such a body; and it 
has been alleged on their behalf that they would consent 
to a board containing some Protestants. But neither 
of these statements affects the issue. Unless the constitu- 
tion of the governing body be such that, in fact, it will 
always be predominantly Roman Catholic, it will not 
satisfy the conditions that the bishops have repeatedly 
laid down as essential; for otherwise there would be 
no security that the ‘faith and morals’ of the students 
would be protected. Thus, to allege that Roman Catholics 
only desire a college ‘as Catholic as Trinity is Protestant’ 
is entirely misleading. Trinity College is Protestant in 
tone only because few Roman Catholics go there. If they 
matriculated in large numbers and won, in course of time, 
the majority of seats on the Board, no Protestant would 
have any ground of complaint, nor would complaints be 
heard with patience by Parliament. It is of the essence 
of an undenominational system like that of Trinity that 
there is no security that any particular creed shall always 
be predominant. But acollege thus constituted for Roman 
Catholics would cease to satisfy them if it were ever 
‘captured’ by Protestants. There is, therefore, a funda- 
mental difference between the constitution of Trinity and 
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that of the new college which Roman Catholics desiderate. 
They ask to be started with a clear Roman Catholic 
majority on the governing body in order that it may be 
continued in perpetuum. This is denominationalism, 
however it be disguised. We desire to point this out, 
not because we object to endowment for denominational 
purposes, but because it is right that the nature of the 
Roman claim should be made clear. It is a claim, not 
for equality, but for privilege on the score of religious 
scruple ; and, while we do not protest against such con- 
cessions, we think that those who grant them should do 
so with their eyes open. 

Now it is between the two alternatives of a denomi- 
national college—free from tests, but with a constitution 
which shall permanently satisfy Roman Catholics—within 
and without the University of Dublin that the Commis- 
sioners of 1906 were divided. . Sir E. Fry (the chairman), 
Sir A. Riicker, and Mr S. H. Butcher, M.P., think that the 
college should be in the Royal University, which they 
would reconstruct on the lines laid down by the Robert- 
son Commission. On the other hand, Sir Thomas Raleigh, 
Chief Baron Palles, Dr Douglas Hyde, and Dr Coffey, 
recommend the abolition of the Royal University and 
the reconstruction of Dublin University so as to em- 
brace the new Roman Catholic College and the Queen’s 
Colleges as well as Trinity. Prof. Henry Jackson ap- 
proves this scheme in theory, but declines to recommend 
- itin practice; and Mr Kelleher (himself a Roman Catholic) 
thinks that no new college or university is needed. Thus 
there are on the one side an eminent English judge (a 
Quaker), and two distinguished academic experts; and 
on the other an eminent Irish judge (a Roman Catholic), 
a well-known Oxford man with Indian experience, a 
Roman Catholic physician, and the president of the Gaelic 
League. The situation was interesting until Mr Bryce’s 
speech on January 25 showed that Dublin Castle had 
made up its mind quite independently of the Report of 
the Commission; and that it favoured a scheme which— 
unlike the scheme of the four Commissioners in many 
important points—resembled it in this, that it proposed 
to deprive the corporation of Trinity College of their 
charter, and to give the name of Dublin University to a, 
new and untried institution. : 


| 
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We should have anticipated that Trinity College 
would take exception to a scheme so destructive of her 
dignity and unjust to her position. But we own that we 
were surprised to find that not only Trinity but all the 
other colleges concerned had entered a protest before the 
Commission against the adoption of the policy of Dublin 
Castle. The heads of Belfast, Cork, Galway, the Senate 
of the Royal University, the President of the Jesuit 
College, were as emphatic in their objections as were 
the Trinity representatives. It is clear that the alliance 
between Trinity and the lesser Irish colleges is desired 
by none of the parties concerned. That in itself fur- 
nishes a strong argument against the ‘nationalisation’ 
of Trinity College—as the phrase goes—by these drastic 
measures. It is true that, since Mr Bryce’s speeches, 
several educational institutions have expressed their 
willingness to acquiesce in his proposals; but that is not 
surprising, inasmuch as he informed them that, if they 
did not agree to this scheme, they would get no other. 
But Father Delany and the Jesuits have not yet been 
coerced into approval; and a representative body of 
Royal University graduates in Ulster have promulgated 
a strong protest. 

The objections urged against this scheme of recon- 
struction by the various witnesses are manifold, but one 
of the most interesting is founded on the conviction that 
Ireland is at present in need of a university of the modern 
type, like Birmingham or Leeds, rather than of increased 
provision for the old-fashioned university culture. To 
force all Irish education into the Dublin groove would be 
as unwise as to force all English education into the 
Oxford and Cambridge groove; and accordingly some 
highly competent judges recommend the reconstruction 
of the Royal University as a teaching university of the 
democratic type, Trinity College being left to develope on 
its own lines. 

We sympathise with those who would fain see young 
Irishmen of all creeds associated in the generous rivalries 
of one great university. It is natural to think that the 
asperities of Irish life might be softened were such a 
system of common education established. But unhappily 
the thing is impossible. ‘Mixed’ education in a single 
college is forbidden by the bishops; and it has been made 
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plain that separate laboratories and separate schools of 
medicine and science would be needed if a Roman Catholic 
college were associated with Trinity in the university. 
‘Union of hearts’ is not promoted by forcing two unwilling 
partners into an alliance; and we fear that such a policy 
would intensify rather than mitigate the spirit of oppo- 
sition between the two parties in Ireland. The only way 
to avoid friction would be to concede almost absolute 
autonomy to each of the Dublin colleges, giving each its 
own equipment and its own professors, with authority to 
determine its own courses of study, and to reduce the 
powers of the University Court toa minimum. But this 
would be to set up two distinct universities in Dublin, 
and to do so not openly but by an unworthy artifice. 
We need not point out, moreover, that to give the Dublin 
degree to the members of a new society not subject to 
the laws and the discipline which have won for that 
degree an honourable reputation would be a gross in- 
justice and a fraud upon the public. In brief, if the 
colleges are really ‘autonomous, in the sense that they 
are independent of the university authority, they become 
distinct universities and should be so designated. This- 
is clearly understood by those Irishmen who ask for 
‘autonomous’ colleges, but it is not fully appreciated in 
England where the control of a university over its con- 
stituent colleges is regarded as a matter of course. 

The analogy of English university methods, indeed, is 
apt to mislead when it is applied in the widely different 
conditions which prevail in Ireland. For the success of 
the multiple college system at Oxford and Cambridge 
depends on the fact that the several colleges are animated 
by similar ideals and aspirations, and that they do not re- 
present conflicting and inconsistent principles. Thus they 
submit themselves willingly to the discipline imposed by 
the university ; and divergence of political or theological 
creed does not seriously affect the issue when courses 
of study have to be laid down and university examiners 
appointed. These things are settled on academic grounds. 
Far otherwise is it in Ireland. There the evil custom has 
been fostered by successive governments of ‘balancing’ 
the several religious denominations on public boards of 
education; and the results have been disastrous, the 
academic fitness of candidates for office being a matter 
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second in importance to their religious profession. We 
cannot wonder that a corporation with the traditions of 
Trinity College should oppose with all its might the in- 
troduction of this unworthy principle of ‘ balance’ into 
the University of Dublin. Trinity desires to get the 
best available teachers, irrespective of their politics or 
their creed. That is frankly acknowledged by Roman 
Catholic authorities to be an ideal which they do 
not share.* The four Commissioners betray their con- 
sciousness of this difficulty by the recommendation that 
all university professors shall be appointed by special 
boards of experts; but Mr Bryce’s proposals are not 
theirs. Mr Bryce would leave all such appointments to 
the University Court, although the precedents of the 
Royal University as well as of the primary and secondary 
Education Boards show that an artificially balanced 
governing body is little likely to vote on grounds of 
academic fitness only. Ireland has already perceived 
the defects of the system by which Dublin Castle pre- 
tends to secure ‘ equality’ in university administration. 
The difficulty emerges in another direction. Under 
the control of a University Court composed of representa- 
_ tives, on the one side of the liberal ideal, and on the other 
of Ultramontanism, the freedom of research and of teach- 
ing would be seriously impaired. The university pro- 
fessors of biology or geology would be subject at any 
moment to the intervention of the Court if their teaching 
should transgress the limits laid down by the Vatican, 
The domain of ‘faith and morals’ is very extensive; and 
an intolerable system of ‘economy’ and ‘reserve’ would 
be forced upon the men who ought to be the leaders of 
scientific thought. That religion does not need such 
defences is a first principle of the Churches of the 
Reformation; and the institution of an Index expurga- 
torius and the anathemas of the Vatican are entirely 
inconsistent with liberal ideals of education. To give a 
Roman Catholic college, as such, representation on the 
supreme Court of the only university in Ireland—and this 
is Mr Bryce’s proposal—would be to concede far more to 
Roman Catholic scruple than would be granted by the 
endowment of a distinctively Roman Catholic university, 


* Dr Delany’s evidence (Appendix to Final Report, p. 278), 
Vol. 206 —No, 411, 2N 
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for it would confine all university teaching in Ireland 
within the limits approved by the Roman hierarchy. It 
is because of this obvious consequence of the scheme of 
Dublin Castle that academic bodies throughout the king- 
dom have felt themselves constrained to intervene, and 
that protests have been signed in the interests of free 
thought and speech at Oxford and Cambridge, as well as 
at the Scottish universities, and at the younger academic 
institutions in England. 

These considerations seem to us to prove that Mr Bir- 
rell will be well advised if he rejects the damnosa hereditas 
bequeathed to him by Mr Bryce. Something, indeed, 
ought to be done in the interests of Irish education ; but 
there is another alternative, namely, the scheme of the 
three Commissioners, of a new college in a reconstructed 
Royal University. Belfast and Cork would benefit by this 
reconstruction, as well as the Roman Catholics in Leinster ; 
and the objections to a federal system, although not to 
be ignored, apply with less force to this plan than to 
Mr Bryce’s, for the colleges to be associated are not yet 
strong enough to stand alone. This is a scheme which 
will secure for Irish Roman Catholics all that they ask, 
except, indeed, the prestige of Trinity College. But this 
they can have at any time by becoming members of her 
society, and they have no title to demand it on any other 
terms. In Irish politics the ideal is rarely attainable ; 
but that is no reason for refusing to seek the best within 
reach. And to adopt a modest scheme such as that of 
the three Commissioners, which the Roman hierarchy 
have declared themselves ‘prepared to accept,’ which 
Trinity College would heartily and unselfishly support, 
and which many academic dignitaries outside Trinity 
would prefer for the present to all other schemes, is wiser 
policy than to destroy, for the sake of a rash experiment 
and to gratify doctrinaire politicians, the one British 
institution in Ireland which has prospered, the one 
institution of which all Irishmen are proud. 
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Art. XIII,—THE DERIVATION OF THE MODERN HORSE. 


1. Prejvalsky'’s Horse (Equus Prezwalskii). By W. Salensky 
(1902). Translated by Captain M. H. Hayes and O. 
Charnock Bradley, with introduction by J. C. Ewart. 
London: Hurst and Blackett, 1907. 

2. The Multiple Origin of Horses and Ponies. By J. C. 
Ewart. Trans. Highland Society of Scotland, 1904. 

3. The Origin and Influence of the Thoroughbred Horse. 
By W. Ridgeway. Cambridge: University Press, 1905. 

4, On Skulls of Horses from the Roman Fort at Newstead, 
with Observations on the Origin of Domestic Horses. By 
J.C. Ewart. Trans. Royal Society. Edinburgh, 1907. 

5. On the Origin and History of Domestic Horses, being 
the Introduction to ‘ The Horses of the British Empire.’ 
Edited by Sir H. F. de Trafford, Bart. London: South- 
wood, 1907. 


In prehistoric times wild horses seem to have been as 
abundant in the south of Europe as were zebras half a 
century ago in South Africa. The zebras of South Africa, 


down to about 1870, consisted of three quite distinct species, 
viz. (1) the common zebra (Hquus zebra), adapted for a life 
among the mountains ; (2) Burchell’s zebra (HZ. burchelli), 
represented by several varieties which frequented scrub 
and open plains; (3) the quagga (HL. quagga), which was 
exterminated while adapting itself for a desert life. 

The existence during recent times of three kinds of 
zebras, leads one to enquire, amongst other things, 
(1) did the horses, so abundant in the south of Europe 
during the Palzolithic period, consist of several species 
adapted for different environments? and (2) did the 
Palzolithic men of southern Europe, like the natives of 
South Africa before the advent of Europeans, simply 
regard the horse as a beast of the chase, or were they 
in the habit of maintaining semi-wild herds of horses as 
Laplanders to-day maintain semi-wild herds of reindeer ? 

In the case of horses, as in the case of the dog and 
certain other domestic animals, two views have prevailed 
before as well as after the publication of Darwin’s 
‘Origin of Species.’ According to some writers, all 
domestic horses have sprung from a single species; ac- 
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cording to others several wild species were domesticated 
and afterwards blended to form the modern breeds. 
Darwin, who devoted much time to the study of the 
Equidz, adopted the view of those naturalists who ‘look 
at all the breeds as having descended from a single 
species’; but he was careful to point out that, ‘as several 
species and varieties of the horse existed during the 
later Tertiary periods, and as Rutimeyer found differ- 
ences in the size and form of the skull in the earliest 
known domesticated horses, we ought not to feel sure 
that all our breeds are descended from a single species.”* 

Sanson, Piétrement, and nearly all other recent writers 
on the Equide have followed Darwin, without however 
making any reservations. M. Sanson, though at one time 
committed to the view that domestic horses had sprung 
from eight distinct species, makes it clear in the last 
(1901) edition of the ‘Traité de Zootechnie’ that he now 
believes they have all descended from a single species 
consisting of two distinct varieties (HZ. c. asiaticus and 
E. c. africanus) including eight races. Piétrement, while 
adopting Sanson’s classification, believed that the African 
variety (EZ. c. africanus) was domesticated by the Mon- 
gols to the south of the Great Altai Mountains, and that 
the Asiatic variety (EZ. c. asiaticus) was domesticated by 
the Aryans near Lake Balkash to the west of the Ala Tau 
Mountains. Further, Piétrement formed the conclusion 
that six of Sanson’s races had been independently domes- 
ticated in more or less isolated European areas. 

The view that several wild species, which differed in 
conformation as well as in colour, were domesticated and 
afterwards blended in varying degrees to form the 
domestic breeds was advocated by (amongst others) Col. 
Hamilton Smith in 1841 and Prof. Ridgeway in 1902. 
Col. Smithf believed that domestic horses had descended 
from five species or stirpes of the following colours— 
white, black, bay, piebald, and dun. Prof. Ridgeway, 
mainly on historical grounds, arrived at the conclusion 
that all the improved breeds of the world have resulted 
from the blending of a fine North African variety of a 
bay colour inclined to be striped, with a coarse variety 


* ‘Variation of Plants and Animals under Domestication,’ i, 53, 
+ ‘The Horse’ (Naturalist’s Library, vol. xii, 
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of Upper Europe and Upper Asia of a dun or white 
colour.* 

Very different views have been held as to the ancestral 
history of the Equidez. Naturalists, having accepted 
Darwin's doctrine of descent with modifications, for a 
time assumed that the domestic horses had descended 
from a Pliocene form connected by a single line of ances- 
tors with a primitive five-toed Eocene ungulate. Now, 
however, many believe that, as there are at the present day — 
several species of zebras, there lived contemporaneously 
all through the Tertiary epoch several species of ‘fossil’ 
horses. From recent investigations, largely due to the 
initiative and influence of Prof. H. Fairfield Osborn of the 
American Museum of Natural History, we have gained a _ 
wonderfully complete knowledge of the remote ancestors , 
of the modern Equide. The oldest ‘fossil’ horses kno 
were about twelve inches in height, but more like mem- 
bers of the dog family than dwarf horses. Of these little 
horses there were several species, some in the south of 
England (they occur in the London clay of Kent and 
Suffolk), some on the Continent, and others in the United 
States and Mexico. In course of time the four-toed Lower 
Eocene horses, generally now known as the Hohippus 
group, gave place to somewhat larger species which form 
the Proterohippus group. Though measuring fourteen 
inches at the shoulder and provided with more complex 
teeth, the fore-limbs in this later Eocene ‘fossil’ horse 
still carried four hoofs and the heels (hocks) were not yet. 
raised very high from the ground. A perfect specimen 
of Proterohippus, found in Wyoming, indicates that the — 
successors of the Hohippus family were in conformation 
not unlike a modern whippet. 

After the lapse of untold ages the small Eocene horses 
with four hoofs in front and three behind were super- 
seded by forms preserved in the early Miocene deposits 
in which there were three toes in front as well as behind. 
These Miocene ‘fossil’ horses, which measured about 
eighteen. inches at the withers, were represented by 
several species in America, which form the Mesohippus. 
group, and by somewhat different species (the Anchi- 


* ‘Origin and Influence of the Thoroughbred Horse.’ Cambridge: 
University Press, 1905. 
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theritum group) in Europe. ‘The early Miocene forms are 

especially interesting because a study of their teeth and. 
limbs indicates that they were beginning to adapt them- 

selves for very different kinds of environments, for a life 

in the plains as well as in the vicinity of forests. The 

middle toe of each foot (which corresponds to the middle. 
digit in the human hand and foot) is not only decidedly 
larger than the lateral (second and fourth) toes, but also 
longer. In some species the lateral toes are appreciably 
shorter and more slender than in others, and in all cases 

the teeth are being adapted to deal with harder and 
drier food; evidence of this we especially have in the 
cupping of the outer incisors, i.e. the appearance for the 

first time of the ‘mark’ in the incisors so characteristic 
of existing Equide. The various species of Mesohippus 
of the Lower Miocene in course of time gave place to 
Upper Miocene species which, though only measuring ten 
hands at the withers, were in some respects more special- 
ised than any of the recent Equide. One (Hypohippus) 
was specially adapted for a forest life ; one (Neohipparion) 
had long slender limbs adapted for boundless plains; 
while a third (Protohippus) seems to have been adapted 
for living partly in forests and partly in the open. 

In 1901 a complete skeleton of Hypohippus was found 
in eastern Colorado. This Miocene forest horse was pro- 
vided with large lateral toes which served, as Prof. Osborn 
points out, ‘ to keep the feet from sinking in the relatively 
soft ground of the forests or lowlands where it sought the 
softer kinds of herbaceous food, for which its short simple 
teeth were best fitted.’ Of even greater interest than the 
limbs and teeth is the primitive condition of the skull in 
Hypohippus. It has long been recognised that in typical 
forest forms, such as the elk (Alces)—which during a con- 
siderable part of the year feeds on spruce-trees—the face 
is nearly in a line with the cranium, while in steppe and 
mountain forms, such as goats and sheep, the face is 
strongly bent downwards on the cranium, apparently to 
facilitate feeding on short herbage close to the ground. 
In Hypohippus the face was in a line with thejcranium, as 
in the extremely primitive Okapi of tropical Africa, while 
the lower jaw was short and slender. 

Neohipparion differed profoundly from Hypohippus 
alike in the skull, teeth, and limbs. It had evidently 
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descended from ancestors which had long been adapting 
themselves for a life on boundless plains and desert 
wastes, such as are now found in various parts of Africa, 
where, during parts of the year, the food is scarce, hard, 
and dry, and the drinking places few and far apart. 
Built like a Virginian deer, Neohipparion, as Prof. Osborn 
says, was ‘ delicate and extremely fleet-footed, surpassing 
the most highly-bred modern racehorse in its speed 
mechanism.’ Even more remarkable than the long slender 
middle toes and the small functionless lateral toes of 
Neohipparion are the large skull, powerful jaws, and 
complex teeth. In this Miocene racehorse the face is 
nearly as much deflected as in sheep, and the lower jaw 
is long and massive and hinged on to the cranium much 
further back than in its forest-haunting contemporary 
Hypohippus. In Protohippus, the third of these late 
Miocene ‘fossil’ horses, we have an intermediate form, 
neither specially adapted for a forest life nor a life on the 
plains, but probably, with the help of protective colouring, 
capable of living in either. 

The fleet three-toed Neohipparion, as well as the less 
specialised Hypohippus and Protohippus, in course of 
time became extinct; and their place was taken by one- 
hoofed forms having a general resemblance to the modern 
Equidee. During the Pliocene the conditions in the New 
World evidently continued to be favourable for odd-toed 
ungulates, for at the beginning of the Pleistocene period, 
i.e. before the cold phase set in, which culminated in the 
Glacial epoch, horses flourished from Escholtz Bay in the 
north to Patagonia in the south. 

Before the Tertiary epoch came to an end, or at least 
before man appeared on the scene, the Equide in North 
America had entirely disappeared ; and, though in South 
America they survived into the human period, they seem to 
have become extinct before the arrival of Europeans in 
the sixteenth century. It is said at least ten species of 
Equidz flourished in America in preglacial times. In 
most cases these species are only represented by teeth, 
fragments of skulls, and dissociated bones of the trunk 
and limbs. There is, however, one notable exception, for 
in 1899 a small herd of horses was found preserved on the 
eastern edge of the Llano Estacado of Texas. It was 
thought that this Texas horse (H. scotti) (one of the last 
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of the indigenous horses of America) might be an an- 
cestor of some of our domestic breeds ; but the very long 
face, strongly deflected as in Neohipparion, the presence 
of six lumber vertebree and the form of the ribs indicate 
an affinity with zebras rather than with horses. 

Though all the preglacial horses of America seem to 
differ from the modern horses, it is by many assumed 
that the ancestors of all the living Equide, the asses and 
zebras, as well as the horses, came from the New World. 
In Miocene times there was a land connexion between 
Europe and America in the vicinity of the Behring Straits, 
by means of which there was a free exchange of animals 
between Asia and the western side of America. It is 
hence possible that the ancestors of the modern horse 
came ready-made from the New World. 

Until the Pliocene deposits of Central Asia yield up 
their long-kept secrets, we are not likely to be in a position 
to say whether the ancestors of the modern Equide came 
from America, or had their origin in Central Asia. 
Compared with North America, Asia seems to have had 
comparatively few species of Equide during the later 
part of the Tertiary epoch. In the north of India, in 
addition to Hipparion and its one-hoofed descendants, 
only two species are known to have existed in Pliocene 
times, viz. E. sivalensis and E. namadicus. About the 
same time LZ. stenonis occurred in England, France, 
Switzerland, Italy,and North Africa. During the Pleisto- 
cene period horses were not only, as already mentioned, 
extremely abundant in the south of Europe, but they 
ranged into England and well across Central Europe. 
How the Pleistocene horses are related to the Pliocene 
species is still uncertain. Mr Lydekker has suggested 
that horses of the ‘Oriental’ or blood-horse type are 
modified descendants of E. sivalensis, while M. Boule 
believes the ‘ Occidental’ varieties to have sprung from 
E. stenonis. As a matter of fact, it is not yet possible to 
say which, if any, of the known Pliocene species stand in 
the relation of ancestors to the Pleistocene species. This 
being the case, it may be as well at once to enquire how 
many of the varieties in Europe at the end of the Tertiary 
epoch contributed characters to modern breeds. 

From an examination of skulls and limb-bones from 
Pleistocene and early Quaternary deposits, and from 
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caves occupied by Paleolithic man, I have arrived at the 
conclusion that at or about the end of the Glacial period 
there existed in Europe at least three distinct species of 
horses, which may be known as the steppe, forest, and 
plateau species or varieties. In the steppe variety the 
face, of medium width, is very long and nearly as strongly 
bent downwards on the cranium as in sheep. Further, 
the length of the middle metacarpal* is on an average 
seven and a half times the width. Of the existence of this 
variety at the end of the Tertiaries we have evidence from 
bones found in the south of France and in the Rhine 
valley. In the forest variety, the face is short and broad, 
and nearly in a line with the cranium, as in the elk (Alces) ; 
and the length of the middle metacarpal is on an average 
five and a half times the width. The Pleistocene deposits 
of Essex have yielded portions of the skull and limb bones 
of a typical forest horse. In the plateau variety the face 
is very decidedly narrower, but only slightly more bent 
downwards than in the forest variety; and the length of 
the middle metacarpal is on an average seven and a 
quarter times the width. Evidence of the existence of 
horses of the plateau variety has been obtained from the 
Pleistocene deposits of Auvergne. If these conclusions 
are justified, it follows that the answer to the first ques- 
tion asked at the outset would be in the affirmative— 
that several species of horses occurred in the south of 
Europe towards the end of the Paleolithic period. 


The second question was, Did the Paleoliths simply 
hunt the horse, or were they in the habit of maintaining 
semi-domesticated herds of horses as Laplanders maintain 
semi-domesticated herds of reindeer? That the men of 
the Reindeer age domesticated the horse is made highly 
probable by the numerous carvings and engravings from 
the Dordogne caves representing horses wearing halters. 
Paleolithic man may not have kept herds of horses as 
modern stock-owners keep herds of cattle; but the exist- 
ence of these carvings indicates that when horses were 
subsequently required as beasts of burden, for war, or 


* The middle metacarpal corresponds to the bone in the human hand, 
which extends from the knuckle of the middle finger to the wrist ; in the 
horse it lies between the fetlock joint and the ‘knee,’ which corresponds to 
the wrist in man, 
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the chase, there would bex no ew: either in capturing 
or controlling them.- 

. The evidence, so far as it goes, points to the existence 
in Europe, during the Neolithic and Bronze ages, of the 
same types of horses as flourished during the Palzolithic 
age. There are in the British Museum remains of horses 
from Walthamstow, Essex, said to belong to the Neolithic 
age, to which the plateau, as well as the forest and steppe 
varieties, had contributed characters. Horses of the 
forest type have been obtained from prehistoric deposits 
at Westeregeln, near Magdeburg, and in Brunswick, 
while remains of horses characterised by the small head 
and slender limbs of the plateau type (fig. 2) have been 
procured from prehistoric deposits in Switzerland, Wiirt- 
temberg, and Prussia. 

If, during the Bronze age, there were horses of the 
forest, steppe, and plateau types, it is conceivable that, 
notwithstanding the inter-crossing widely practised dur- 
ing recent years, there are still fairly typical repre- 
sentatives, in isolated or outlying regions, of three 
varieties.* It used to be supposed that in the mouse-dun 
Tarpan of the Russian steppes we had a distinct variety 
or species, which had played an important part in the 
making of the domestic horses of East and Central Europe. 
This view is, however, untenable, for, as I pointed out 
some years ago,t the Tarpan of the Russian steppes is 
a mixture of several varieties; at the most it can only 
be claimed for the Russian Tarpan that it has in part 
sprung from wild ancestors. But, though the Tarpan is 
not a true wild horse, a true wild horse still survives; and 
it belongs to what I have named the steppe variety. This 
steppe horse (£. prejvalskii) is probably identical, as Prof. 
Ridgeway recently pointed out, with the true Tarpan of 
the Tartars described by Colonel Hamilton Smith. 

Let us now consider the characteristics. of the three 


types of horses mentioned above. 


* In a paper communicated to the Edinburgh Royal Society in 1902, I 
indicated that three varieties of horses can still be identified. These three 
varieties are described in the paper on ‘The Multiple Origin of Horses and 
Ponies,’ published in the Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural 


Society of Scotland for 194, 
+ ‘The Tarpan and its Relationship with Wild and Domestic Horses’ 


(Proc, Roy, Soc. Edin., vol. xxvi, 1905). 
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HEAD OF PREJVALSKY’S HORSE, THE TYPE OF THE STEPPE VARIETY. 
This Horse is characterised by a very long face, long ears, an erect mane, 
a mule-like tail, and slender limbs. 


Fia. 2. 


A CELTIC PONY FROM ICELAND, IN SUMMER COAT, WITH THE MANE REMOVED. 
The Celtic race and an allied Mexican race are the most primitive living representatives 


of the Plateau variety. 
[To face p. 554, 
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Characters of the steppe variety:—When in 1881 it was 
announced by the Russian naturalist Poliakoff that a 
true wild horse still survived in the western portion of 
the Great Gobi Desert of Mongolia, Prof. Flower, M. 
Sanson, M. Piétrement, and other naturalists, thought 
Poliakoff’s new horse might only be an accidental hybrid 
between the Kiang (the wild ass of upper Asia) and the 
horse. Even in 1902 the young Prejvalsky colts imported 
from Mongolia were regarded as hybrids; some even 
believed they were simply the offspring of escaped 
Mongol ponies. By crossing Mongolian and other mares 
with a wild Asiatic ass, I made it evident in 1903 * that 
Prejvalsky’s horse differed from Kiang mules; and the 
appearance of a Prejvalsky foal in the Duke of Bedford’s 
herd at Woburn made it further evident that the wild 
horse of Mongolia, unlike Kiang mules, is fertile. 

Asa full account of Prejvalsky’s horse is given in 
Dr Salensky’s work, I shall do little more than point out 
how it essentially differs from domestic horses. Unlike 
domestic horses, the wild horse has an upright mane (and 
is hence without a forelock) and a mule-like tail. Though 
in these respects resembling asses, unlike both asses and 
zebras it has two hind chestnuts, i.e. like ordinary horses 
Prejvalsky’s horse has hind as well as front chestnuts, 
and an ergot or spur in the centre of each footlock. In 
colour the wild horse varies from yellow-dun to reddish- 
brown, but the ‘points’ are always dark up to at least 
the fetlocks, and there is a narrow dorsal band ; shoulder 
and leg stripes, if present, are indistinct. 

' Being a member of the steppe variety, Prejvalsky’s 
horse has a very long face bent downwards on the cranium, 
as in the Miocene three-toed horse Neohipparion. Owing 
to the deflection of the face Prejvalsky’s horse (fig. 1) 
has a ram-like head; and in some cases, owing to large 
frontal sinuses and deep nasal fossx, there is a pronounced 
‘Roman’ nose. Another result of the deflection of the 
face is ‘that the ears (always long but not wide apart) 
appear to be unusually far back ; while, partly owing to 
the great length of the face and partly to the shunting 
upwards of the orbits, the distance between the laterally 
placed eyes and the nostrils is very great. The deflection 


* ‘The Wild Horse’ (Proc, Roy. Soc, Edin., vol. xxiv, part v, 1903). 
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of the face on the cranium is so great in the wild horse 
that a line carried through the base of the cranium 
emerges well above the tips of the nasal bones; in a 
forest horse a similar line emerges well below the tips of 
the nasals. The marked difference between the skulls 
of horses of the steppe and forest types is made evident 
by figures 3 and 4. Poliakoff described the legs of Prej- 
valsky’s horse as remarkably thick. As a matter of fact, 
as Dr Salensky points out, the legs are relatively long 
and unusually slender, while the hoofs are elongated and 
contracted at the ‘heels.’ 

Apparently the Mongols have never succeeded in 
domesticating pure specimens of Prejvalsky’s horse. The 
specimens in my possession are very suspicious, and they 
strongly resent attempts made to interfere with their 
freedom. As arule, the wild horses are determined, stub- 
born, and untamable, as well as extremely cautious. 
When full-grown they are well able to defend themselves 
from wolves, though they rarely reach a height of 13 
hands (52 inches) at the withers. 

Dr Salensky, when discussing in 1902 the zoological 
position of Prejvalsky’s horse, asked, ‘Had it in the past 
a wider geographical range than it has to-day?’ In reply, 
he said this and other questions could not yet be answered, 
for ‘we have little actual foundation on which to base 
the answers.’ Having since 1902 had the opportunity of 
studying the habits, conformation, and skeleton of Prej- 
valsky’s horse, and of comparing it with the drawings, 
engravings, and carvings found in the Dordogne and 
other caves, I am satisfied that horses of the Prejvalsky 
or steppe type had a wide distribution during, and for 
some time after, the Stone age. The large, narrow- 
browed skull found at Remagen in the Rhine valley, some 
of the fragments of skulls from the Paleolithic settle- 
ment at Solutré in the Rhone valley, as well as bones 
found at Westeregeln and in Brunswick, undoubtedly 
belonged to a horse of the steppe type. The evidence 
afforded by the skulls is supported by the engravings and 
carvings by the men of the Solutrian and Reindeer ages. 
In some of the engravings the position of the eyes at 
once suggests Prejvalsky’s horse—they are near the ears, 
and far from the nostrils; and a drawing from the La 
Madeleine cave brings out the more striking points of 
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LATERAL VIEW OF THE SKULL OF A HORSE OF THE FOREST VARIETY. 
As in the Elk and Okapi, the fuce in this variety is short and nearly in a line with | 
the cranium. (From the Roman Fort at Newstead.) 


LATERAL ‘VIEW -OF THE SKULL OF A HORSE OF THE STEPPE TYPE. 
In this skull the- face, as in sheep and oxen, is strongly bent downwards on 
the cranium. (From the Roman Fort at Newstead.) 
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the Mongolian wild horse better than any photograph. 
In this drawing the Paleolithic artist has hit off a very 
characteristic attitude. The head in its pose is true to life; 
the outline of the back and hind quarters is surprisingly 
accurate; and the tail, ‘roughened at the root,’ seems to 
me to prove that one of the wild horses in Europe at the 
end of the Ice age belonged to the same variety as the 
wild horse now found in the Great Gobi Desert. 

The forest variety.—The steppe horse is characterised 
by a long bent face and long slender limbs; the forest 
horse, on the other hand, has short stout limbs and a 
short broad face, almost in a line with the cranium. 
Until a few years ago the existence of a horse of the 
forest type had not been recognised. When at Solutré, 
or in the Rhine valley, or in the vicinity of the Hartz 
Mountains, fragments of long skulls were found, it was 
invariably assumed that they belonged to a species with 
thick coarse legs, because the view has hitherto prevailed 
that Occidental varieties are characterised by a long 
narrow head and thick coarse limbs, while Oriental 
varieties are characterised by a short broad head and 
long slender limbs. It is, however, only necessary to 
study the bones in the British Museum from the Essex 
Pleistocene deposits to perceive that a broad-browed 
horse with short stout limbs, adapted for a forest life, 
flourished in the west of Europe at the end of the 
Tertiary period, or to examine the skeleton of a broad- 
browed elk-nosed Highland pony, to feel assured that 
horses of the forest type flourish still. Typical forest 
forms vary in colour and in their limbs and hoofs; but 
they agree in having the face nearly in a line with the 
cranium, and in having the lips, jaws, and teeth adapted 
for browsing on twigs, leaves, and other soft green food. 

In the forest horse the face, in addition to being 
nearly in a line with the cranium, has the outline of the 
face concave, except towards the end of the nasals, where, 
as in the elk, it is distinctly convex. Further, the dis- 
tance between the orbit and the front (incisor) teeth 
is relatively less, while the distance between the orbit 
and the hind portion of the skull is greater, than in the 
steppe type (see figs. 3, 4). Another important difference 
is the flatness and greater relative width of the inter- 
orbital part of the skull], In consequence of these differ- 
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ences in the skulls, the eyes in the forest horse are far 
from the ears and relatively near the nostrils, the inner 
corner of the eye being nearly midway between . the 
nostrils and the top of the head; owing to the eyes being 
wide apart, the forest horse is ‘broad-browed. In all 
these respects the modern forest horse resembles the 
Miocene forest horse Hypohippus. 

Quite as characteristic as the head are the limbs of 
the forest variety. In Hypohippus the lateral toes helped 
to prevent it sinking in soft ground. In the modern 
forest horse, the lateral toes having been reduced to use- 
less vestiges, the hoof of the only toe present (the third) 
has been greatly expanded, and at the same time the 
pasterns have been shortened and made more upright. 
These changes have inevitably led to an increase in the 
size of the pastern joints, and a widening of the meta- 
carpals and metatarsals. In the forest horse of the 
Essex Pleistocene the metacarpals are so wide and short 
that the length is only 5:4 times the width at the centre 
of the shaft; in Iceland and Highland ponies of the 
forest type the metacarpals are in length 5:5 times the 
width of the shaft; in the steppe variety the length of 
the metacarpals is 7:5 times the width of the shaft. 

Forest forms are usually striped or spotted. . If they 
live in dense sunless parts of the forest they may be of a 
dark colour throughout, like the American Tapir, or have 
the legs striped like the Okapi; but, if they frequent the 
more open parts, the body is likely to be striped as well 
as the legs; while, if they almost invariably move about 
in long grass, the stripes may be confined to the body, 
the legs being nearly white. In typical ponies of the 
forest type the ground colour is dark yellow-dun; and, 
in addition to a very broad dark dorsal band and to bars 
on the legs, there are stripes more or less distinct on the 
face, neck, and shoulders, and on the trunk as far back as 
the croup. Sometimes there are faint spots on the hind- 
quarters. The mane, forelock, and tail consist of a great 
abundance of long wavy hair ; at the base of the long dock 
there is no vestige of a tail-lock. In the forest variety 
the ears are broad and wide apart; there are six lumbar 
vertebrx ; the outline from the croup to the beginning of 
the second thigh (gaskin) forms a semicircle, from near 
the middle of which projects the low-set-on tail; further, 
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the hocks-are not inclined to be close, as in the steppe 
variety, while the short fore-limbs are decidedly tied-in 
at the elbow. 

In disposition the forest horse differs decidedly from 
the steppe horse. It is neither suspicious nor stubborn, 
but, on the other hand, it is timid, and is given to shying ; 
it seems to be ever on the outlook for lurking foes or 
dangerous swamps, and it hesitates to enter streams 
which a steppe horse would cross without a moment's 
hesitation. As in other long-bodied forest forms, it 
requires a large amount of food; and, partly on this 
account, partly owing to its conformation, it is not well 
adapted for covering long distances over dry, arid areas: 

At the end of the Ice age the forest horse ‘had 
probably a wide distribution. It occurred in the south 
of England; and, to judge by a skull described by Prof. 
Nehring, it also occurred in Pomerania. From Nehring’s 
description of the diluvial horses, the forest variety seems 
to have occurred along with the steppe variety in the 
vicinity of the Hartz Mountains; and it is represented by 
fragments of broad metacarpals and other limb-bones 
found at Solutré and elsewhere in the Rhone valley. 
That horses of the forest type were familiar to the 
reindeer hunters is made sufficiently evident by some of 
the engravings recently found in the Combarelles cave. 

The plateau variety.—When slender metacarpals occur 
in deposits along with large bent skulls they are likely to 
belong to the steppe variety ; but when they occur with 
small, nearly straight narrow skulls, they obviously can 
neither belong to the steppe nor the forest variety. 
Hitherto long narrow metapodial bones found in Neolithic 
and Bronze deposits have generally been supposed to 
belong to Arab-like horses brought from the East by the 
Aryans. When, however, it is borne in mind that slender- 
limbed horses with small heads existed in France during 
the Pleistocene period, that slender-limbed Arab-like 
‘horses have been described from somewhat later deposits 
(by Prof. Fraas from Wiirttemberg, by Dr Marck from 
Switzerland, and by Prof. Nehring from Germany), the 
‘presumption is that horses with a small narrow head 
‘have inhabited Europe without break or interruption 
since at least the Ice age. The most typical members of 
the plateau yariety occur in outlying more or less isolated 
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areas of north-western Europe and in the south-western 
portion of Mexico. 

Some of the Icelandic members of the northern race of 
the plateau variety, e.g. the pony figured above, probably 
retain all the essential traits of the wild prehistoric 
ancestors. In Iceland, for centuries, ponies have been 
living in a semi-wild state, almost uninfluenced by either 
domestication or artificial selection, with the result that 
ancestral types which happened to reappear have had a 
chance of being perpetuated. That some of the Celtic 
ponies from the north of Iceland are ancestral in appear- 
ance is suggested by the fact that—though very different 
in disposition—they look as primitive, as wild-like, as the 
wild horse of Mongolia. That some of the Mexican ponies 
have the characteristics of a primeval race is suggested 
by the fact that, apart from the coat, they closely 
resemble the Celtic pony in their external characters, and, 
more important still, in the skull and limb-bones. In the 
Equidz there are several hard portions of skin known as 
warts or callosities ; they seem to be vestiges of sole, wrist, 
or heel pads, still functional in carnivors, lemurs, and many 
other mammals. The steppe and forest horses have eight 
such callosities—one in the centre of each footlock, i.e. 
one behind each fetlock joint, one above each knee, 
and one inside each hock; but in the plateau variety 
only a pad (chestnut) above each knee has persisted, and 
the four footlock pads (ergots) and the hock pads (hind 
chestnuts) have disappeared. In having lost the hind 
chestnuts, horses of the plateau variety agree with asses 
and zebras, but in having lost the four ergots they differ 
from all the other recent Equide. 

The plateau, like the steppe, variety is of a yellow-dun 
colour with dark points; the striping consists of a narrow 
dorsal band, and, in some cases, of faint vestiges of bars on 
the legs. In the southern section the winter coat consists 
of hair about two inches in length; but in the northern 
section there is a thick under-coat of fine hair and an 
outer coat of coarse hair which may reach, over the 
greater part of the body, a length of five or six inches. 

In the Celtic race the mane, very wide at its origin, 
tends to fall to each side of the neck, and it hangs down 
over the face as a forelock. As in the zebra, the hair, 
dark in the centre, is light at each side. The dock is 
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relatively shorter than in the other varieties; the lower 
three-fourths carry long straight hair; the upper fourth 
carries during winter a bunch of hair (tail-lock) which 
affords a considerable amount of protection during snow- 
storms. This tail-lock is shed during summer. In the 
Mexican race the mane is about half as heavy asin Iceland 
ponies, and there is only a vestige of the tail-lock. In the 
plateau variety the tail, though not so prominent at its 
origin as in the steppe horse, is in a line with the croup, 
and not inserted low down as in the forest horse. 

In the number (five) of the lumbar vertebre, and in the 
metacarpal and other limb-bones, the plateau closely 
agrees with the steppe variety; but in its skull and in the 
vertebrze of the neck and thorax it differs from both 
steppe and forest varieties. Compared with the forest 
horse, the skull is very narrow ; compared with the steppe 
horse, the facial part of the skull is short and less bent 
downwards on the cranium. The most typical skulls 
belonging to horses of the plateau type hitherto met with 
were obtained during the recent explorations of the 
Roman fort at Newstead. One of these skulls belonged 
to a horse measuring 12 hands at the withers, the other 
to a horse measuring about 14 hands. The small skull, 
without doubt, belonged to a native British pony; the 
large one, being finer in build than skuJls of modern 
Arabs, may have been a primitive member of Prof. 
Ridgeway’s North-African variety. 

Of perhaps more interest than the skull is the length 
of the neck and thorax (chest) in the plateau variety. In 
some ungulates, e.g. the giraffe, the neck is very long; in 
others, e.g, the elephant, though made up of the same 
number of vertebre (seven), it is very short. In horses 
the neck, though always consisting of seven vertebra, 
varies considerably. It is short in the browsing forest 
horse and in the long-headed steppe horse, but long in 
plateau horses. The elongation of the thorax, like the 
elongation of the neck, is due to an increase in the 
length of the vertebre. Other noteworthy points in 
the plateau type are the small narrow ears, large full 
eyes, fine muzzle, and the small and usually rounded 
hoofs. Members of the plateau variety are highly in- 
telligent and amiable ; they have no instinctive fear of 
man, and yet are courageous and high-spirited. One of 
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the Palzolithic drawings represents the head of a horse 
of the plateau type wearing what seems to be a halter. 
This indicates that small-headed horses were familiar to 
men of the Reindeer age, and were in all probability 
amongst the first to undergo domestication. 

The view arrived at in 1902—that at least three distinct 
types of horses still exist—is supported by skulls and limb- 
bones recently discovered during the excavations of the 
Roman fort at Newstead. This fort was for a time 
garrisoned by a Gaulish cavalry regiment originally 
raised between the Rhone and the Alps; and during the 
first or second centuries A.D. alw or cohortes equitates 
from other parts of Gaul, as well as from Spain, Germany, 
and the Low Countries, were in garrison near the Scottish 
border. As the Gauls and nearly all the nations of 
Central and western Europe, with the exception of the 
Germans, had long been importing foreign horses from 
the south of Europe, i.e. (according to Prof. Ridgeway) 
pure or nearly pure North-African horses, it may be 
taken for granted that representatives of the more 
important European breeds, as well as the unimproved 
‘bad and ugly’ horses of the Germans, may have found 
their way to Newstead about the end of the first or 
during the second century. Of the skulls found at New- 
stead some belong to the plateau type; others (which 
probably belonged to ‘bad and ugly’ German horses) 
have the face longer and more bent downwards than 
in some of the wild horses of the steppe type from 
Mongolia; while others would fit our largest broad- 
faced elk-nosed Highland ponies. 


Evidence having been submitted in support of the 
view that three distinct varieties or species still survive, 
the question may now be asked, What part have the 
steppe, forest, and plateau varieties taken in the forma- 
tion of modern breeds ? 

In Prof. Ridgeway’s work, ‘ The Origin and Influence 
of the Thoroughbred Horse,’ there is a long chapter on 
horses during prehistoric and historic times which, for 
scholarship and painstaking research in widely different 
fields, surpasses anything that has hitherto appeared in 
English works dealing with the Equide. Having re- 
viewed all the chief breeds of horses, Prof. Ridgeway 
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arrives at the following among other conclusions: (1) 
that the horses of Upper Europe and Upper Asia were 
always dun or white, the vast majority of them being 
thick-set, slow animals, the minority consisting of the 
lighter built and more elegant ‘Celtic’spony of North-West 
Europe; (2) that the coarse, thick-set horses of Upper 
Europe and Upper Asia have continually made their 
way into the regions south of the great mountain chain 
which crosses the Asiatic-European continent (p. 422); 
(3) that. the horse has everywhere been driven under 
chariots before he was ridden, in most cases because he 
was too small to ride; (4) that, by the blending in various 
degrees of the coarse thick-set dun and white horses of 
Europe and Asia with a fleet bay variety from North 
Africa, all the improved breeds of the world have been 
produced as well as the various shades of grey, rufous- 
grey, skewbalds, piebalds, chestnut, and black (p. 423). 
Prof. Ridgeway recognises the existence of four kinds 
of horses, viz. (1) E. caballus, (2) E. c. celticus, (3) E. e. 
libycus, and (4) E. prejvalskii. He says it is ‘not unlikely 
the ordinary FL. caballus of Europe and Asia and the 
Prejvalsky horse have sprung from a common ancestor, 
or,-what is less likely, that the former has developed out 
of the latter’ (p. 425). From this it may, I think, be in- 
ferred that Prof. Ridgeway holds that L. caballus closely 
agrees with E. prejvalskit, i.e. that both are coarse, large- 
headed, short-necked, thick-set, and slow. The recent 
exhaustive examination of a series of horse skeletons 
and of the skulls from the Newstead fort has made it 
clear that, while some domestic horses in their skull 
resemble, others profoundly differ from, EF. prejvalskii. 
In the forest variety the head is neither large nor coarse, 
while in the steppe variety the limbs are unusually slender 
and the body the reverse of thick-set. Hence it follows 
that, in considering the origin of the modern breeds, 
one must bear in mind that certainly in Europe, and 
probably also in Asia, there have been since Pleisto- 
cene times (1) a short-faced, broad-browed form with 
short strong legs, and (2) a long-faced, narrow-browed 
form with slender limbs. Prof. Ridgeway assumes that 
the Celtic pony, being limited to the North-West of 
Europe, took little or no part in improving modern 
breeds. Undoubtedly the Celtic pony and the Libyan 
202 
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horse are recent offshoots from the same stock, which in 
all probability originally reached the south of Europe 
from Central Asia. As previously stated, there is evi- 
dence of the existence of a small horse of the plateau 
type in Neolithic times in Prussia and Wiirttemberg as 
well as in England. Moreover, it is possible that a member 
of the plateau type occurred in olden times in India. In 
the Rig-Veda it is said the ancient Indian horses had only 
seventeen pairs of ribs. In a skeleton of a Hebridean 
pony of the plateau type which I had recently set up, 
there are only seventeen pairs of ribs—a fact which seems 
to support the view that horses with a small head and 
slender limbs ranged, during prehistoric times, from 
England to India. 

The horse, Prof. Ridgeway tells us, was known in 
Peloponnesus about B.c. 1350; but down to the beginning 
of the present era only two of the numerous references 
to horses specially call for attention. The one is the often 
quoted description by Herodotus of the horses of the 
Sigynnz (a barbarian tribe north of the Danube), the 
other is Czesar’s description of the horses of the Germans. 
Herodotus says that the Sigynnz ‘had horses with shaggy 
hair five fingers long all over their bodies, they were 
small and flat-nosed and incapable of carrying men, but 
when yoked under a chariot were very swift, in conse- 
quence of which the natives drove in chariots.’ 

Prof. Ridgeway arrives at the conclusion that the 
horses of the Sigynnz belonged to the large-headed 
variety. He says that Herodotus’ ‘description of the 
appearance of the little horses of the Sigynnz of Central 
Europe agrees very well with the skeletons found near 
Macon; the simous shape of the head tallies well with 
the ugly-shaped skull and powerful jaws of the bone 
deposits’ (p. 94). He further states that in the horses 
of the Sigynnz ‘we can hardly believe that we have 
horses such as those whose bits have been found in the 
later Lake-dwellings of Switzerland’ (ibid.). Elsewhere 
he says that the horses of the Danube in the time of 
Herodotus were little, large-headed, and shaggy, like the 
small ugly breed of horses possessed by the tribes of 
Germany in the time of Julius Cesar, i.e. the old small 
European horse with a big head (p. 113). 

From recent enquiries, and more especially from an 
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examination of the skulls from Newstead, it is evident 
that, in considering the horses of the Sigynnz (i.e. of 
Central Europe in the fifth century B.c.), it is not, as 
Prof. Ridgeway assumes, a question of choosing between 
the small. horse of the Lake-dwellers and an ugly big- 
headed, thick-set, slow-moving animal, but between three 
varieties, viz. the steppe, forest, and plateau varieties. The 
steppe variety must be eliminated; for in winter the 
coat is not shaggy in the adult, and the nose, instead 
of being flat,* is invariably arched, i.e. belongs to the 
‘Roman’ type. Nor could the description of Herodotus 
very well apply to specimens of the broad-headed (forest) 
type, for the individuals composing it are not characterised 
by fleetness. The horses of the Sigynnz must therefore 
be more or less pure specimens of either the Celtic or of 
Ridgeway’s Libyan variety, or belong to a variety not yet 
identified. 

If, as is probable, Herodotus was familiar with long- 
headed, Roman-nosed breeds, he would be especially 
struck with the flatness of the face in the horses beyond 
the Danube. Fleet flat-nosed ponies with a short, broad 
head, short legs and a long body (i.e. ponies consisting 
partly of Celtic and partly of forest blood) are common 
in the Faroe Islands. Such horses, being stouter than 
the pure Celtic ponies, would have been strong enough to 
drag war-chariots, with the additional advantage of being 
infinitely more active than pure members of the forest 
variety and more tractable than horses of the Roman- 
nosed Prejvalsky type. 

In support of the view that the horses of the Sigynnze 
were what Herodotus described them, i.e. flat-nosed, and 
not (as Prof. Ridgeway maintains) characterised by large 
coarse heads, it may be mentioned that in Finland, Nor- 
way, and Iceland, as well as in the Faroe Islands, flat- 
nosed horses are still common. Nearly all the fjord 
horses of Norway are flat-nosed. Mr Marshall, who has 


* Flat-nosed means to naturalists that the outline from the level of the 
eyebrows to near the nostrils is more or less concave; hence flat-nosed 
(simous) is the opposite of Roman-nosed, which, in the case of the, horse, 
implies that the outline from above the level of the eyes to between the 
nostrils is more or less convex. The name ‘simia’ was applied by Linnzeus 
to apes and monkeys, because as a rule they are simous, i.e, flat-noszed or 
snub-nosed, 
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made a special study of this type, says, ‘So far as I have 
observed, Celtic characters predominate in all the existing 
fjord horses’; and he states that the Nordlands pony— 
an old race now said to be extinct—was probably purely 
Celtic in its characters, and not (as Prof. Ridgeway says) 
a small horse of the heavy type.* As, at the present 
day, only about 10 per cent. of the unimproved horses of 
Iceland have a cross of the coarse-headed Prejvalsky 
type, t it is extremely unlikely that this type predominated 
in Central Europe in the time of Herodotus. 

It may hence, I think, be affirmed that the horses of 
the Sigynnz did not belong to a big-headed, thick-set, 
slow variety ; and, as it is not suggested that they were 
of Libyan origin—‘the shaggy hair five fingers long’ 
precludes this—there is apparently no escape from the 
conclusion that they were either Celtic ponies pure and 
simple, or a blend of the Celtic and forest varieties. 

This implies that the fleet horses of the Sigynnze were 
intimately related to, if not identical with, the small 
horses which the ancient Britons yoked to their war- 
chariots. These British horses Prof. Ridgeway regards 
as members of the Celtic variety which I described in 
1902. That this is the case has been proved by the skulls 
so opportunely discovered in the Roman fort at Newstead. 
One of these skulls is almost identical with the skull of a 
12-hands Hebridean pony of the Celtic type, and in its 
measurements it only differs from a Newstead skull which 
belonged to a 14-hands horse of the plateau typet in 
having a somewhat larger cranium. Prof. Ridgeway 
thought that even in Cesar’s time Celtic ponies were 
‘more or less mixed with the long-headed FZ. caballus of 
Europe and Asia’ (p. 352). That British ponies were 
mixed at an early period the specimens from Waltham- 
stow amply prove; but it by no means follows that they 


* Marshall, ‘The Horse in Norway’ (Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh). 

+ The coarse-headed ponies probably reached Iceland from Ireland by 
way of the Hebrides. 

t The skull of the 14-hands Newstead horse would exactly fit one of the 
small-headed yellow-dun horses I came across in Mexico. As it is finer 
in make than any Arab skull I have seen, and as it closely agrees with the 
small Newstead skull of the Celtic type, it probably belonged to a pure 
member of what I have called the plateau variety. As likely as not, the 
horse to which this fine skull belonged came from North Africa, : 
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had been crossed by a long-headed variety, for the small 
British Newstead skull undoubtedly belonged to a Celtic 
pony saturated with forest blood. 

The ‘bad and ugly’ German horses to which Cesar 
refers evidently belonged to a very different type from 
the British ponies. Some of the skulls from Newstead 
are almost identical with the skull of atypical Prejvalsky’s 
horse—a horse which, above all others, deserves the epi- 
thets ‘bad and ugly.’ These large skulls, in which the 
face is long and deflected, may very well have belonged 
to horses brought from the Rhine valley by German 
auxiliaries stationed within easy reach of Newstead. 
Newstead has also produced very broad, short skulls of 
the forest type, which probably belonged to short-legged, 
round-quartered horses, such as one sees represented on 
Roman tombstones in the Bonn Museum and at Cologne. 

Enough has, I think, been said to show (1) that Europe 
in historic as in prehistoric times had three distinct 
varieties of horses, and (2) that it would not be quite 
accurate to describe any one of these varieties as coarse, 
thickset, and slow; for, though the steppe variety has a 
coarse head, the limbs are unusually slender, while the 
forest variety, though thickset and slow, and provided 
with strong limbs and broad hoofs, has a short broad 
head with the face dished and in a line with the cranium. 


According to Prof. Ridgeway all the improved breeds 
of the world have resulted from the blending, in varying 
degrees, of a fleet bay horse, evolved in North Africa, with 
a large-headed coarse variety of Upper Europe and Upper 
Asia. If, however, Europe and Asia had three distinct 
varieties in prehistoric times, the origin of the modern 
improved breeds is not so simple as Prof. Ridgeway as- 
sumes. It is possible that fleet varieties were evolved on 
the plains of Europe or Asia long before horses of the 
Libyan type were imported from North Africa ; and it is 
certain that the horses of the forest and Celtic, as well as 
of the steppe type, have played an important part in 
the formation of some of the most important modern 
breeds. But, though Europe or Asia may have produced 
fleet varieties like the pre-Achean ‘swift steed of Adrastus 
that sprung from the gods,’ and the long-maned dun 
horses of Achilles, and the white horses of Thrace that 
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were as swift as the winds, it is extremely probable that 
neither in Europe nor Asia were the conditions in pre- 
historic times so favourable as in North Africa for the 
evolution of a fleet variety adapted like the Neohipparion 
of Miocene times for a free life on boundless plains. It is 
also probable that, though without this fleet North-African 
variety docile breeds with fine heads and slender limbs 
would have been formed in both Europe and Asia, we 
should, but for Prof. Ridgeway's LE. c. libycus, neither 
have had the desert Arab nor the English thoroughbred. 

In preglacial times there were horses in northern 
Africa allied to, if not identical with, species which 
ranged from the Siwalik hills of India to England. 
During the Ice age there were land-bridges between 
Europe and North Africa. One result of this was that 
during interglacial periods it was possible for African 
forms to migrate into Europe, while during periods of 
intense cold European forms were able to reach northern 
Africa. While the land connexions persisted, it would 
have been possible for the various kinds of horses (i.e. 
horses of the steppe, forest, and plateau varieties) living 
in the south of Europe to reach northern Africa and 
mingle perhaps with the descendants of preglacial species. 

These varieties, though well-nigh isolated, would 
probably remain distinct so long as they retained their 
freedom. The horses most likely to flourish on the 
Libyan plateaux would obviously not be horses of the 
bulky, coarse-feeding forest type, or of the slow, heavy- 
headed steppe type, but horses of the active, lightly-built 
plateau type. In course of time the plateau variety 
would adapt itself to the new environment, just as Celtic 
ponies from Iceland adapt themselves to the milder con- 
ditions of Britain. The coat would be modified, the limbs 
lengthened (which implies a corresponding lengthening of 
the neck), the hoofs hardened, and all the more striking 
traits of the yellow-dun horses with a fine head and 
slender limbs now met with in Mexico would be gradually 
acquired. When in course of time the tribes of North 
Africa set about domesticating the horse—granted several 
varieties were still available—they would almost certainly, 
at the outset, select a fleet, slender-limbed variety in pre- 
ference to either the short-necked, broad-hoofed, forest 
type, or the intractable mule-like steppe variety. 
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Horses resembling the northern (Celtic) section of the 
plateau variety still exist in Europe; but horses resem- 
bling the southern section of this variety have not yet 
been met with, either in Africa or Asia. We know that 
the horses of the Libyans were fleet, small, and slender, 
and extremely docile; but about their colour, make, and 
origin, it must. be admitted that nothing is certain. 
Prof. Ridgeway has arrived at the conclusion that the 
immediate ancestors of his Libyan variety were richly 
striped, that, as in South Africa, a profusely-decorated 
zebra gave rise to the imperfectly banded quagga, a 
richly-striped species in North Africa eventually gave 
rise to a bay horse which, though in itself all but devoid 
of stripes, because of its ancestry, readily produced striped 
cross-bred offspring. This bay Libyan horse, according to 
Prof. Ridgeway, was especially characterised by a small 
head and a high-set-on tail, by a star on the forehead, and 
‘white stockings,’ and by the complete, or all but com- 
plete, absence of ergots and hind-chestnuts. 

It is doubtless conceivable that the Libyan horse was 
evolved from a zebra-like species long isolated north of 
the Sahara; but of this there is no evidence. A study of 
Mexican horses seems to indicate that Prof. Ridgeway’s 
Libyan horse has descended from a yellow-dun variety 
which had probably all, but lost the striped coat of 
its remote forest-haunfing ancestors before it reached 
northern Africa. It is, of course, possible that under 
the influence of the African environment a bay or brown 
colour was, as Prof. Ridgeway assumes, gradually acquired. 
But that previous to domestication the Libyan variety 
was characterised by a star on the forehead and by 
white stockings is extremely unlikely. 

In the original Libyan horse it is assumed that the 
ergots and hind-chestnuts were very small or absent. 
Little evidence in support of this view is supplied by the 
modern horses of North Africa, but it is amply proved by 
the absence of ergots and hind-chestnuts from Mexican 
horses. Prof. Ridgeway’s Libyan variety is also said to 
be characterised by the high-set-on of the tail. The high- 
set-on tail, so characteristic of Arabs, may be a product 
of artificial selection ; but, as a high-set-on tail is often 
met with in shire and other coarse breeds, it is pos- 
sible that Arabs owe the position of the tail to steppe 
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ancestors.* In the forest variety the tail looks as if it 
had been an afterthought, as if it had been inserted at the 
centre of the half-circle formed by the hind-quarters. In 
the Celtic variety the tail is in a line with the vertebral 
column, but its root is somewhat below the level of the 
croup; i.e. it is set-on somewhat low. In the case of the 
steppe variety, however, the croup is usually nearly level ; 
and the tail—obviously a continuation of the backbone— 
is sometimes nearly as high as the highest part of the 
croup. While the croup is level and the tail is set-on 
high in many Arabs, the tail in Barbs is often set-on con- 
siderably below the level of the croup which frequently 
droops. Hence further investigations may show that in 
the horse of the ancient Libyans the tail was set-on, as in 
the Celtic pony, somewhat below the level of the croup, 
and that the high-set-on tail associated with certain 
Arab strains, if not an inheritance from Asiatic steppe- 
like ancestors, is a product of artificial selection. 

Given in prehistoric times a small North-African horse 
which only differed from the Celtic variety by having 
a bay coat, relatively longer limbs, a longer neck, more 
oblique shoulders, and narrower hoofs, i.e. a horse adapted 
for a somewhat trying life on a more or less arid plateau 
—given a variety of this kind—the question may be 
asked, What part has it played in improving the indigenous 
horses of Europe and Asia? Has it been, as Prof. Ridge- 
way asserts, to the blending of this fine North-African 
variety with a coarse, large-headed, slow-moving Euro- 
pean-Asiatic variety that we owe all the improved breeds 
of horses now living? and is it because of this blending 
that, in addition to dun and white horses, we have now 
various shades of grey, rufous-grey, roan, skewbald, pie- 
bald, chestnut, brown, and black ? 

The view that the improved breeds have resulted 
from the blending of a fine bay African variety with a 
coarse, thick-set, European-Asiatic variety of a dun or 
white colour is partly founded on the assumption that 
stripes and a dark colour are in all cases mainly due to 
an infusion of Libyan blood. This implies that, but for 
the Libyan variety, the majority of the horses of Europe 


. ™ This view is supported by a hybrid obtained two years ago by crossing 
@ round-quartered Hebridean pony with a Prejvalsky stallion. 
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and Asia would still be of a dun or white colour. It 
is quite true that by blending horses of a bay, yellow- 
dun, and white colour, it is possible to obtain horses of 
a black, brown, chestnut, roan, and grey colour. But, 
as experiments extending over a number of years have 
demonstrated, it is possible, by crossing light yellow-dun 
Celtic ponies with dark yellow-dun forest horses, to 
obtain bays and chestnuts.* The blending of bays and 
chestnuts thus obtained with pure yellow-duns may at 
once result in black and white varieties which, by further 
crossing, yield greys and roans. I therefore venture to 
think that the horses of Asia and Europe would have 
varied greatly in colour without the infusion of bay blood 
from North Africa. 

The presence of stripes seems to me to afford evidence of 
forest, not of Libyan blood. Mexican horses with stripes 
are almost invariably built on the lines of the forest type, 
while in horses with a small narrow head, slender limbs, 
and a short body (i.e. horses of the plateau type), the 
only indication of a striped coat may be an indistinct 
narrow dorsal band. The dun-coloured fjord horses of 
Norway agree in this respect with the Mexican horses, 
the nearer they approach the forest type, the richer the 
striping; the nearer they approach the Celtic type, 
the fewer and less distinct the zebra-like markings. 

By way of indicating how the ‘improved breeds of the 
world’ may have originated, it will be sufficient to refer 
to cart-horses and to the English thoroughbred. Prof. 
Ridgeway says ‘our best English breeds of cart-horses 
owe their excellence to the North-African horse’ (p. 373). 
The view that English cart-horses are genetically related 
to a North-African variety is in part based on the 
assumption ‘ that’ the black breeds of the world are the 
result of mixing African blood with that of the horses of 
Europe and Asia’ (p. 369). In the dark coat, together 
with the ‘star’ on the forehead and ‘ white stockings,’ we 
have, according to Prof. Ridgeway, ‘clear proof of that 
North-African blood which began to be infused into the 
horses of north-western Europe from about the second 
century B.C.’ (p. 368). The evidence afforded’ by colour 


* ‘Coat Colour in Horses,’ by J. C. Ewart. Communicated to the Royal 
Society, Edinburgh, February 1907. - 
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is not conclusive. Dark and light varieties, not un- 
common amongst wild forms, frequently make their 
appearance amongst domestic forms; and, once having 
appeared, perhaps as the result of intercrossing, there 
is always a chance that, by artificial if not by natural 
selection, they will be perpetuated. 

For the comparative study of domestic animals, 
there is little material available. There is, however, in 
the special collection of domestic animals in process of 
formation in the British Museum material for the study 
of shire and thoroughbred horses. By careful measure- 
ments I find that the skull of the shire ‘Starlight,’ though 
very much larger, is almost identical with the skull of a 
three and a half year old Prejvalsky horse from Mongolia, 
and with a strongly-bent skull from the Roman fort at 
Newstead ; in no single point does the shire skull suggest 
a horse of the plateau type. But, while shires have a 
skull of the steppe type, the limbs are built on the lines 
of the forest type. In a typical shire the metacarpal 
bone is in length 5:4 times the width at the middle of 
the shaft; it thus agrees with that of a typical forest 
horse. As the other limb-bones and the vertebrze have 
the characters of either the forest or the steppe variety, 
it may be said a study of the skeleton of a shire horse 
confirms the conclusion arrived at by a study of the 
callosities and other external structures, viz. that a typical 
shire horse is a blend of the steppe and forest varieties. 

One of the most successful sires in the thoroughbred 
stud-book is ‘Stockwell.’ From the drawing of this race- 
horse by Harry Hall,* it is evident that ‘Stockwell’ is a 
blend of several varieties. The forehead is prominent 
and the eyes are near the ears, but far from the nostrils, 
as in the steppe type, while the neck and limbs are long 
and fine as in the plateau type. From an examination 
of the skull in the British Museum it is at once evident 
that the face is even more bent downwards on the 
cranium than in the shire ‘Starlight’; and, when 
measurements are made, it becomes evident that the face 
was relatively as long as in ‘ Starlight.’ It hence follows 
that, in its skull, ‘Stockwell,’ while differing decidedly 
from the plateau or Libyan type, closely approximates to 


* «The Horses of the British Empire.’ 
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the steppe or Prejvalsky type. In the vertebrze of the neck 
and trunk ‘Stockwell’ belongs to the plateau type. In 
Harry Hall's drawing the body is very long ; nevertheless 
there were only five lumbar vertebre ; the great length 
was therefore not inherited from forest, but from plateau 
(Libyan) ancestors. In ‘Stockwell’ the metacarpals are 
long and narrow; instead of being in length 5-4 times, 
they are 7°3 times the width of the shaft, and the 
terminal phalanx (coffin bone) is narrow, 93 mm. in- 
stead of 140 mm. as in a typical shire horse. ‘Stockwell’ 
has, like ‘Starlight,’ a skull of the steppe type; but, 
instead of having thick coarse legs, he has the limbs, as 
well as the neck and thorax, of the plateau type. In 
many respects unlike ‘Stockwell’ is the thoroughbred 
‘Melbourne,’ who, though 16 hands high, with immensely 
powerful shoulders and quarters, had ‘a very neat head, 
a short neck, and a long back.’ Unfortunately the skull 
of ‘Melbourne’ has not been preserved; but, from the 
information available, he seems to have been a blend of 
plateau and forest blood. 

It may hence be said that a study of the conformation 
and skeleton of shires and thoroughbreds supports the 


view that the improved breeds are not merely a blend 
in varying degrees of a fine bay horse from North Africa 
and a coarse thick-set slow horse of Europe and Asia, 
but in some cases a blend of three or more distinct types, 
including the steppe and forest varieties, and the northern 
or southern section of the plateau variety. 


J. C. Ewart. 
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Art. XIV.—THE PROSPECTS. OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT IN RUSSIA. 


THAT there is no salvation for Russia without a demo- 
cratic Parliament and a Cabinet responsible to the 
peoples’ representatives, and that a governing Duma 
will right the nation’s wrongs and inaugurate an era of 
material prosperity, is an axiom accepted by almost every 
newspaper-reader on the globe. Everybody thinks him- 
self familiar with the ills that infect the body-politic 
of Russia; and everybody is therefore curious to see 
whether the infallible remedy, which is so simple and 
obvious, will be applied in time to ward off the catas- 
trophe. Yet Russians themselves behave as though they 
had no knowledge of this panacea or lacked faith in its 
efficacy. Some of them are clamouring for a republic; 
others demand a socialist State; many are working for 
anarchy ; while a large number yearn for the old régime 
and the good things that came in its train. 

Last summer few Russians put any trust in M. Stolypin’s 
promise that a second Duma would assemble on the 
5th March, and that a series of Reform Bills would be 
laid before it. The elaborate preparations made for the 
meeting of the second Parliament were set down as a 
hollow mockery; and the present Prime Minister was 
dubbed a mealy-mouthed shuffler. This theory was 
disseminated with such perseverance and supported by 
means of such plausible fiction that only critical minds 
could shake it off. Before the elections were over, how- 
ever, it became evident, even to the simple-minded, that 
the Tsar’s Ministers were playing fair. Had they, then, 
been calumniated by the patriots? By no means. The 
righteously indignant journalists informed their readers 
that certain foreign States, France in particular, had 
made it clear to the Stolypin Cabinet that, if the Duma 
were dissolved, Russia’s financial condition would become 
unbearable. The Tsar’s Government had been: frightened 
into fair play. And now the Russian public, knowing its 
catechism by heart, is aware that the second Duma would 
have already fallen a victim to an infamous Government 
had it not been for the enlightened sympathy and timely 
support of republican France. That being the current 
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theory in Russia, is it to be wondered at that the general 
public in Central and Western Europe still shrugs its 
shoulders scornfully at the mention of M. Stolypin and 
his colleagues, to whose tender mercies the Tsar has 
delivered over his people? 

Every competent observer i the subject in 
a fair spirit will probably see that, however estimable the 
personal character and however statesmanlike the political 
designs of M. Stolypin were, he gave his enemies a con- 
venient handle against the Government and a strong 
argument against the régime by adopting a plan of 
campaign with two fronts. This may have been a 
necessity, in which case it is his misfortune, not his fault. 
Against the reactionaries he was leagued with the Liberals; 
against the revolutionists he relied upon the army; and, 
like all persons who have to struggle against two opposing 
tendencies, he went too far now in this direction now in 
that. Thus, during the period which began with the 
dissolution of the first Duma last summer and ended with 
the opening session of the present Parliament in March, 
his line of action, as marked by repressive measures, and 
his line of thought, as indicated by liberal promises, far 


from running parallel, were at right angles to each other. 
His utterances were uniformly conciliatory and his acts 


were nearly always provocative. The promises he made 
were constitutional and reassuring, and the circulars he 
issued were arbitrary and irritating. He undertook to let 
the population choose its own representatives freely, but 
his subsequent action justified the assumption that his 
definition of freedom was inadequate; for he disqualified 
as candidates 180 of the obnoxious deputies of the first 
Parliament, and he disfranchised as voters many cate- 
gories of peasants and labouring men whose sympathies 
were revolutionary. Yet he went about the uncongenial 
task in a clumsy, ineffectual way, drawing a sharp line 
at downright illegality. 

In this work of weeding out, Russian bureaucrats are 
inexperienced. To ‘fudge the ballot-box’ is an electoral 
manoeuvre the intricacies of which they have yet to learn. 
Hence the means taken by M. Stolypin to compass his end 
were petty, circuitous, unavailing. He eliminated really 
good men whose presence would have been helpful to the 
cause of law and order, such men as Prof. Kovaleffsky, 
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who was excluded on a technical issue; and he opened wide 
the Duma portals to professional revolutionists. Members 
of secret and public organisations, who scoff at the milk- 
and-water methods of a legislative Chamber and believe 
in blood and fire as means of regenerating the nation, 
were elected to the Duma and welcomed by the people. 
Then the Premier arbitrarily divided the political parties 
into legal and illegal, the former being privileged because 
they were expected to vote with the Government, and the 
latter unprivileged because they were not. Civil servants 
were forbidden to belong to the illegal parties, although, 
the ballot being secret, they could not be kept from voting 
for them. Now it may be that those were all measures 
which the Cabinet had a formal right to adopt ; but they 
certainly did not favour the theory of free elections, and, 
what is more to the point, while discrediting the Govern- 
ment and embittering the people, they defeated the object 
for which they were taken. 

Nor was this all. M. Stolypin, or his coadjutor, 
M. Kryshanoffsky, went much further. Recognising the 
fact that the electoral law was a two-edged sword, they 
naturally sought to clutch the handle which their enemies 
were holding. Some officials were for repealing the 
statute and drawing up another on narrower lines; for 
the Act had originally been framed with a view to giving 
the peasantry a decisive part in the elections, on the 
assumption that the tillers of the soil must necessarily 
be the staunchest supporters of the altar and the throne. 
In the meantime, however, that belief had been exploded. 
The mooshiks in the first Duma had proved as revolution- 
ary as any other element except the workmen; and 
now the authorities would have been delighted to undo 
what it had done for them—to disfranchise several cate- 
gories of voters, deprive the peasantry of a part of their 
influence, and invest the landed proprietors with a 
larger share. But, unluckily, their hands were tied ; the 
electoral law cannot be modified without the consent of 
the Duma. This barrier, although raised with the sanc- 
tion of the Tsar, the bureaucrats would have cleared at 
a bound. But their intention remained a pious desire 
owing mainly to the steady refusal of the Premier to 
break the bounds of legality, which he considered it his 
duty to respect; and between violating that guarantee 
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and executing it there seemed no third course, for, con- 
formably with the solemn promise given by the Tsar, 
neither that particular statute nor any of the funda- 
mental laws may be modified without the Duma’s express 
consent. In this matter,.then, where to stretch a point 
would perhaps have been to score a brilliant victory, 
M. Stolypin was inexorable ; and his self-abnegation merits 
ungrudging praise. 

But he tried immediately afterwards to effect by hook 
what was impossible by crook; he contrived to rule out 
several classes of indocile voters in a roundabout way ; 
and, while respecting the letter, he violated the spirit of 
the Tsar’s promise. The expedient looks like one of those 
petty subterfuges to which politicians have recourse in 
everyday life, and which reveal the meannesses of the 
human mind. The Government drew up a list of 
desirable changes in the electoral law; and the Senate, 
which is the highest court of appeal in the Empire, 
effected them noiselessly. A number of}; senators were 
officially asked to clear up certain doubtful points that 
might arise in interpreting the law ; and, as their answers 
were invariably restrictive in tendency and obligatory in 
character, they differed little from new statutes. Friends 
of the Government have sought to show that even here 
M. Stolypin had formal right on his side; and in respect 
of some of the questions referred to the Senate, the con- 
tention may be upheld. But it has been reluctantly 
admitted, even by political supporters of the Government, 
that in at least two cases the Senate’s interpretation was 
opposed to the terms as well as to the spirit of the law. 
And this admission casts a slur on the consistency, 
although not the good faith, of the Premier. 

Against M. Stolypin’s policy much worse things have 
been said with equal reason, even by his fellow-workers. 
For instance, he has been frequently accused of worship- 
ping God, so to say, and lighting a candle to the devil, of 
severing a branch of an evi] and pouring water on its 
roots. Thus, having proclaimed freedom of elections, 
and therefore of electioneering agitation, he neverthe- 
less allowed martial law to supersede the maxims of 
jurisprudence and to take away the elementary rights 
of the citizen. A voter, a candidate, anybody in fact, 
was liable, in virtue of that summary code, to be arrested 
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or sent out of the district without rhyme or reason, delay 
or appeal, the will of the provincial governor sufficing. 
And this was done in the name of order and for the 
purpose of putting an end to incipient rebellion and 
growing anarchy. The first duty of a government, it 
was argued, whatever its political programme, is to 
ensure respect for law and to maintain public peace. 
That is true; but the strength of the principle lies in the 
universality of its application. There must be no islands 
of anarchy in a pacific ocean of order. M. Stolypin, how- 
ever, tolerated, and still tolerates, a whole archipelago. 

His guiding motive is not sympathy with this party 
or antipathy for that; he cares only for the good of the 
community. It is opportunism pure and simple, that 
unalloyed opportunism which, in latter-day Russia, is 
subversive of authority. Some of his colleagues, for 
instance the Minister of Public Instruction and the 
Minister of Commerce, truckle to the students of various 
high schools who ostentatiously defy the Government, 
openly insult the monarch, and perseveringly plot against 
the régime. Crimes perpetrated within the walls of 
educational establishments are minimised, condoned, or 
glorified, like the offences committed by the gods and 
goddesses of Olympus. Quod licet Jovi non licet bovi. In 
those sanctuaries of ‘science,’ revolutionists may hold 
public meetings and secret sittings, plotting against the 
State in a State building and at the public expense. It is 
become one of the privileges of their caste. That is an 
island on the left. On the extreme right a similar kind 
of indulgence is practised. The reactionary League of 
the Russian People, whose principal aim is to put back 
the clock of time and recall the halcyon days of the 
autocracy, was allowed a degree of liberty which even a 
Talmudist could hardly distinguish from licence. 

This bowing to the right and genuflecting to the left 
on the part of an administrator professing to abhor all 
acceptation of parties is more characteristic of the hero of 
a comic opera than the head of an Imperial’ Government. 
An extreme case is fairly described in one of the Moscow 
reactionary journals as follows: ‘Two offenders are in 
their prison cells. One of them having just been elected 
to the Duma, the Governor of the province hastens to 
release him, and most respectfully enquires, “To what 
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party do you belong?” “I am a bombist.” “Very well, 
here is the money for your travelling expenses. I wish 
you Godspeed and thorough success.”’ This equilibristic 
policy may succeed for a while and enable M. Stolypin to 
steer clear of dangers to himself and his Cabinet, but the 
destinies of a great nation cannotifitly be made dependent 
upon the outcome of such petty makeshifts. It saps the 
throne, the altar, and the Duma, and puts nothing in 
their places. It is a policy which only gross flatterers 
or sarcastic critics of the Premier term Machiavellian. 

But Russian politics are even more bewilderingly 
entangled than might be inferred from the foregoing out- 
line. The wheels within wheels are countless. Even the 
Prime Minister has to choose his words and shape his 
acts in accordance with a set of considerations among 
which awe of certain extremists, zeal for the public good, 
and indulgence for the parties on whose support he relies 
for parliamentary results, are but a few. He has also to 
reckon with the reactionary tendencies of the Court 
party, with the sensibilities of the Crown, and with the 
unsolicited and often mistaken advice of candid and im- 
portunate friends of Russia among foreign nations. With 
such a variety of obstacles a statesmanlike policy would 
be the result of a miracle or a fluke. Hence, in the 
Minister’s occasional successes, chance plays a part more 
considerable than calculation. 

It is on record that several times in the course of his 
half-year’s tenure of office M. Stolypin made urgent pro- 
posals to the Crown in favour of a line of action which 
he honestly believed indispensable to the weal of the 
community. When his suggestions were categorically 
rejected, though on grounds which the Premier deemed 
inadequate, he withdrew them with a good grace. It is 
clear then that, whatever general policy, whatever 
particular projects, M. Stolypin may wish to carry out, 
he never feels at liberty to consider them solely on their 
merits. Like certain poets of the Renaissance, who 
undertook to compose verses without employing certain 
letters of the alphabet, he has to govern the Empire with 
a limited use of a limited number of means, any of which 
is liable to be set aside on grounds that are admittedly 
irrelevant. Under such conditions it would be unfair to 
expect a firm, rounded policy which, restoring law and 
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order, will engraft constitutional institutions on the 
Russian nation. Fitfulness must still characterise the 
acts of the Government; uncertainty will remain the 
keynote of the situation; unforeseen incidents will con- 
tinue to shape the policy. 

What the Russian press emphasised and the people 
grasped in all this was the conflicting character of 
M. Stolypin’s policy; and, as it was open to two explana- 
tions, they naturally refused the Minister the benefit of 
the doubt. Quite naturally; for in Russia the repre- 
sentative of the Government is, to the bulk of the nation, 
what the devil was to medieval Christians. Every 
stick is good enough to beat him with; all means, 
however criminal, are permissible if they help to upset 
his power. Consequently the belief took root that the 
Cabinet was resolved to destroy with its right hand 
what it was fashioning with its left. Behind the 
scaffolding where political builders were at work the 
Government was really erecting a vast barracks in lieu 
of a permanent parliament house. Such being the 
gloomy foreboding, surprise was naturally great when a 
series of significant facts belied it. The unexpected was 
again happening; and this time it was a pleasant surprise. 
The autocracy then had really disappeared, and the 
millennium was at hand. From one extreme people 
rushed into the other, in both cases irrationally. A 
little encouragement, a slight pretext, was all that they 
needed. Before the deputies arrived in St Petersburg 
the outlook had been black and dismal. Once they had 
come together, spoken, voted, and behaved themselves in 
European fashion, the world’s verdict was not merely 
quashed, it was reversed, and what had been black became 
white in a twinkling. And yet the premisses from which 
the public drew these conclusions were but episodes too 
slight to serve as the basis for such weighty inferences. 

Take for instance the opening of the Duma. It was 
characterised by an utter absence of pageantry, a mini- 
mum of ceremony, and a noteworthy falling-off of public 
interest. The monarch kept away from the Tavrida 
Palace; and the people refrained from gathering in the 
streets. In one thoroughfare only, hard by the Parlia- 
ment House, there was a throng of socialists, revolu- 
tionists, unemployed working-men, and hooligans; and 
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from their midst came shouts of ‘hangmen, murderers, 
scoundrels, blood-suckers, cannibals,’ as Ministers or Con-’ 
servatives went by. It was a detachment of the prole- 
tarian army, containing a sprinkling of individuals with 
blotched faces, bloodshot eyes, heads which Lombroso 
would have photographed for his album of degenerates, 
mostly unkempt, unwashed, embittered creatures, who 
had emerged from the depths to watch the beginning of 
a social upheaval. On the return of the revolutionary 
deputies, splutters of enthusiasm broke out in various 
places. The dwarfed figure of a socialist member, for 
instance, was lifted high above the level of the crowd, his 
pale pinched features now rising now falling on the crest 
of the human wave—an idol of the moment, a symbol of 
the new order of things. ‘And after a fiery speech he was 
solemnly borne away,’ says an eye-witness, ‘as a miracle- 
working image is borne aloft in religious processions.’ 
Other human symbols—mostly socialists—were also de- 
voutly carried away, under the shadow of red flags and 
kerchiefs, to the accompaniment of revolutionary songs 
chanted by mutinous schoolboys and nominal students. 
Speeches too were delivered in many tones and strange 
accents, the gist of them all being that the Duma had 
come to usher in a new order of things, and that its 
deputies rely upon the people, who must therefore unite, 
discuss, arm, and be ready to defend them. In one part 
of the street an officer was being roughly maltreated by 
students and working-men. Freeing his hand he drew 
his sabre and brandished it high above the heads of his 
assailants. The mounted gendarmes, catching sight of 
this military man who appeared to be in danger, cantered 
forward, whereupon the surging throng dashed against 
the houses, burst open the gates, and took refuge in the 
courtyard of a German church.* The troops were hissed ; 
the mounted police were greeted with the words, ‘mur- 
derers, hangmen’; and almost every recognised servant of 
the Government was treated as a public enemy. These 
introductory scenes were significant. 

Inside the Tavrida Palace proceedings were orderly 
and ominous. At the very outset the sheep and the goats 
were separated. From the ‘Te Deum’ which was chanted 
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by the bishops the members of the Opposition kept away. 
‘They honour neither God nor the Tsar,’ was the com- 
ment of their adversaries. They ought perhaps to have 
added, ‘in public.” When the monarch’s greeting was 
being read in his own words by his Secretary of State, 
only the Conservative deputies rose to their feet, all the 
others remaining seated, although this mark of respect 
has been universal in Russia for centuries. At the end of 
the words of the Imperial welcome a member of the 
Right cried, ‘ Long live the Emperor!’ and in response a 
loud ‘hurrah’ was uttered by the members of the Conser- 
vative and Moderate parties, all the others continuing 
silent and seated. ‘Tu quoque, fili mi,’ was the ejacula- 
tion of a distinguished dignitary when made aware that 
ex-Minister Kutler, the Tsar’s present pensioner and 
recent official adviser, deemed the monarch unworthy 
of any external marks of respect. Such tokens of anti- 
dynastic feeling were noted all the more observantly and 
regretted all the more keenly that ex-Minister Kutler 
and his party constitute the only possible nucleus of a 
working Duma, the future centre of the legislative 
assembly, the group without whose efficient co-operation 
no parliamentary work can be accomplished. 

Passing from ceremony to business, the second Duma 
sustained its character and played its part. But it is 
not yet one with the nation either in thought or act. 
The Constitutional Democratic party, which is incontest- 
ably the best disciplined, the most thoroughly trained and 
enlightened group in the Chamber, uniting with the re- 
volutionists, elected a member of its own party to the post 
of president, and afterwards chose two vice-presidents, 
one secretary, and five assistant secretaries, all from the 
Opposition groups, none of which possessed as many 
members as the United Right. Yet the United Right 
was excluded absolutely from each of the eight offices of 
the Duma, and this with the active assistance of that 
Centre without whose collaboration the second Russian 
Parliament will be no more than a public meeting. By 
friends of Russian freedom this strange act, and the 
still stranger spirit that inspired it, were deeply deplored ; 
for such intolerance may well be fatal to that com- 
munity of thought and feeling without which the Russian 
Sphinx question will not be bloodlessly solved. The 
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beginning of parliamentary wisdom is the fear of intoler- 
ance; and that salutary fear has yet to be instilled into 
the hearts of Muscovite politicians, even of those who 
possess such long experience and cherish such high 
aspirations as the ‘Cadets,’ who might, if they were well 
advised, become the real leaders of the Duma. 

There had been reason to suppose that they were well 
advised and would rise to the réle assigned to them; 
for, shortly before the Duma met, it was announced that 
these friends of constitutionalism in Russia would change 
their tactics in the new Parliament, eschew clamorous 
attacks on Ministers, and discountenance treasonable 
appeals to the people. It was added that, instead of 
trying to take the Government citadel by storm, they 
would lay siege to it in a regular way, relying upon 
parliamentary strategy, patience, and the growing feeling 
of dissatisfaction in the country. As the ‘Cadets’ are 
past-masters in the art of parliamentary strategy, having 
served a long apprenticeship in the Zemstvos, the more 
moderate parties are at a disadvantage, which is all the 
greater that it is not felt as such. Members of the Right 
and Left smile unsuspectingly in presence of serious 
danger, and blithely walk into the nets spread for them 
by the wily ‘Cadets.’ And it was generally assumed 
that the Cabinet too, now that it has lost the assistance 
of M. Gurko, would prove equally simple-minded and 
gullible. Since then, however, public opinion has under- 
gone achange. M. Stolypin, whose sole claim to distinc- 
tion was hitherto supposed to rest upon his personal 
courage and political integrity, is now admired as a 
parliamentary strategist, a resourceful leader, a forcible 
speaker, and an eminent statesman. Great things are 
hoped of him because the little things which he achieved 
were unexpected. 

The Premier quitted his splendid prison in the Winter 
Palace and entered the Duma on the 19th March, an 
untried Minister who had come to read a programme 
and listen with patience to sharp criticism and biting 
sarcasm; and he left the building that sameevening a poli- 
tical Cesar, veni, vidi, vict writ large in his beaming face. 
His official declaration, which represented the thoughts 
of many heads working for several months, was heard 
in sullen silence. On his lips the magic words had lost 
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their charm. Yet the Minister was definitely promising 
all the reforms for which thinking Russia has pined 
since the days of Catherine II, and he was holding 
out the prospect of others more important which three 
years ago few would have ventured to hope for. But the 
promise was unheeded, and the declaration fell flat. 
Can any good thing come out of the Winter Palace? 
deputies asked. Even a Magna Carta in the hands of 
the Tsar’s present advisers, some added, would be surely 
metamorphosed into a law of coercion, and a Habeas 
Corpus Act turned into a lettre de cachet. Less biassed 
persons, viewing the official declaration as a list of im- 
portant reforms which the Government is willing to 
carry out if the people eschew violence, judged it com- 
prehensive as a programme and suasive as a Ministerial 
manifesto. But it carried conviction to no one. And 
M. Stolypin might have gone back to the Winter Palace 
as he had left it, were it not that the adversaries of the 
Government helped him to a veritable triumph. 

Searcely had the Premier quitted one tribune when 
the Socialist deputy, Tseretelli, from the Caucasus, occu- 
pied the other: after the Tsar's adviser, the throne-breaker. 
The party upon whom numerical strength, parliamentary 
experience, and influential position imposed the obliga- 
tion of replying to the Minister was that of the Constitu- 
tional Democrats. Standing between the Government 
and its foes, they might have parried the blows aimed at 
the régime without running any risk. But they preferred 
to step aside and let them fall upon M. Stolypin. With 
that object in view they had announced that they would 
waive their right to speak and merely submit an order of 
the day without any comment upon the official announce- 
ment. If all fractions of the Opposition had followed 
their example, the plan of contemptuously ignoring the 
Cabinet might perhaps have succeeded. But the scheme 
was thwarted by the Social Democrats. Their spokesman, 
Tseretelli, in a speech whose inordinate length was not 
fully compensated by its fire and eloquence, addressed 
the people over the heads of the deputies, exhorting them 
to organise, unite, keep their powder dry, and rely upon 
their own right arm. The speech was a vade mecum for 
Russian malcontents, the quintessence of the revolu- 
tionary catechism, an inflammatory appeal to the people 
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of Russia, composed for circulation through the length 
and breadth of the Empire. Intense and ruthless class 
hatred was the keynote of this war-song, the like of 
which was never before chanted in the hearing of the 
Tsar’s subjects, in one of the monarch’s own palaces. The 
series of similar discourses which have followed will do 
more for the cause of revolution in Russia than all the 
secret agitation and all the millions of leaflets by means 
of which anarchists, revolutionists, and socialists are 
rousing the people to revolt. Comrade Tseretelli is a 
Tyrteeus whose chants are in prose. The Christian meek- 
ness and rapt attention with which his Majesty’s Cabinet 
listened to this call of the muezzin of the revolution from 
the minaret of the Duma constitute one of the bitterest 
of the many bitter ironies of the present situation. 

Comrade Tseretelli’s speech was not the only exhorta- 
tion to the people. Other extremists took up the song of 
subversion right lustily, the stirring strains of which 
caused the hearts of millions to thrill on the morrow. 
And the Cabinet Ministers looked on the while, as the 
child described by Victor Hugo contemplated and enjoyed 
the pretty flames that were devouring the house in which 
it was playing. The rhetoric of the deputies of the 
Right was just good enough to serve as a foil for the 
vigorous eloquence of these political iconoclasts. One 
Conservative speaker had the doubtful taste to sneer at 
the foreign accent of the Georgian socialist, instead of 
expressing satisfaction that members of other nationalities 
should be able to utter their thoughts in the language of 
their rulers. One remark, however, it is difficult to sup- 
press: the principal spokesmen of the revolution on that 
memorable day were two Caucasians and one Moham- 
medan, all three of whom claimed to speak in the name 
of the Russian people. ‘Tu l’'as voulu, George Dandin.’ 
The only clever comment made that day by a member of 
the Right was that, if the people is to settle all its affairs 
itself, the Duma has no longer a raison Wétre. 

At last the Prime Minister, taking everybody by sur- 
prise, rose and delivered the short, dignified speech which 
has made him famous. The acceptable moment had 
come, and he utilised it. He and his colleagues had spent 
several hours in the stuffy air of the Duma, attentive, 
collected, respectful ; and the general impression was that 
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they had had quite enough of word-weaving and would 
gladly retire. But the impression was erroneous. M. 
Stolypin had carefully followed the debates, perceived his 
opportunity, and then said a strong word at the right 
moment. The gist of his utterance was this. ‘If you 
have come here to work for the people who delegated 
you, I will stand by you and co-operate with you. Even 
if your schemes should conflict with mine, unfold them 
none the less. I will bring an open mind, a sympathetic 
disposition, and a spirit of compromise to the study of 
your projects. Give me a trial and you will find me even 
better than my word. But, if you have not come for 
legislative work, if your mission is subversive—well, you 
will find me prepared for that contingency also. As for 
the long speeches of the revolutionary orators, they may 
be summarised in two words, which they address to the 
Government—* Hands up!” To those two words I make 
answer, “ You shall not frighten me.” Bear well in mind 
that this Ministerial bench is not a prisoners’ dock. Here 
sit the members of his Majesty’s Government, which is, 
and shall continue to be, Russian and resolute.’ 

Such was the drift of the speech of the day. There 
was no statesmanship in the ideas or eloquence in the 
words; but everybody felt that there was a living and 
self-respecting man behind them, who had spoken with 
sincerity and would act with energy. And the crowd 
bowed down before him. After that M. Stolypin rose to 
his full height, a Brobdingnagian among Lilliputians. 
That same day the Tsar, who was kept well-informed of 
everything that was going on at the Tavrida Palace, sent 
a letter of thanks to the Premier such as no other Russian 
Minister had ever received from his Imperial master. It 
was couched in terms which are said to have caused 
intense pleasure to the recipient. Flushed with success, 
M. Stolypin forgot his caution and actually walked down 
the Nevsky unescorted and unattended. 

Since then the Duma has witnessed tournaments of 
rhetoric and contests of strategy, but has done no stroke 
of solid work. Day after day the Ministerial benches 
have been occupied by officials who fret and chafe at the 
life of forced idleness—a life made almost intolerable by 
the obligation of listening with seeming respect to the 
lisping of political children at their lessons. Everybody 
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feels impelled to speak, nobody i is moved to work. The 
Left alone is accomplishing its mission steadily, delivering 
violent speeches, having them printed and distributed, 
and keeping in close touch with the revolutionary organ- 
isations in the country. For the deputies of those groups 
the Tavrida Palace is a sort of Roman College of the 
Propaganda, where black cardinals meet in council, de- . 
liberate and direct the campaign. The Prime Minister, 
sitting motionless for hours in the shadow of the tribune, 
is impatient to be up and doing, and literally jumps at 
every opportunity offered him to proceed to business. 
Thus one day he impulsively applauded the motion of an 
adversary tending to rescue the Government from the 
fire and lay it on the gridiron; another day, when asked 
for his opinion about a proposal before the House, he rose 
to offer it, but was snubbed by the Speaker gratuitously. 

The Parliament is become a mere political meeting. 
For two days of seven hours each the Duma debated a 
question which it was eager, yet admittedly incompetent, 
to solve. A motion had come before the Chamber to 
repeal, within twenty-four hours, the law creating mili- 
tary field tribunals for the trial of terrorists. A business 
man would never have begun the discussion, unless, like 
the revolutionist members, he had ulterior aims in view; 
for the obnoxious law, being extra-parliamentary in its 
origin, must be extra-parliamentary also in its end. Pro- 
mulgated by the Administration acting on its own re- 
sponsibility, it remains in force for two months after the 
meeting of the Duma, and is then abrogated automati- 
cally. Even if the Duma had been theoretically qualified 
to raise the question, it would have been well advised to 
waive its right, because nearly two months would have 
been needed to carry the motion through the two 
Chambers and obtain the sanction of the monarch, 
whereas, in less than two months, the law will have 
ceased ipso facto to have any force. But the Duma acted 
like the traveller who, having missed his train, refused 
to wait four hours for the next, and impatiently set 
out to walk a hundred miles. The level of the de- 
bates was below that of a third-class country meeting 
in England or France. Peasants, working-men, youths, 
possessed by a fixed idea, uttered aloud snatches of their 
day-dreams. 
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The Duma itself resembles a series of numerators to 
which no common denominator has yet been found. And 
it is not easy to find one. Patriotism will assuredly not 
serve the purpose, because 40 per cent. of the deputies 
are non-Russians. Nor is loyalty to the monarch—a sen- 
timent which supplies the centripetal force in Austria— 
likely to provide the common denominator for Muscovy ; 
for, if to-morrow the Duma had its choice, it would abolish 
the Empire and proclaim a democratic republic by a 
large majority. The present régime is drifting towards 
its Tsushima rapidly, unconsciously. The horizon of the 
Duma is narrow. Each fraction or group of fractions is 
absorbed by its own little interests, which, like Archimedes, 
it wishes to shield from destruction, whatever fate may 
befall the community. Hence, while it might be possible 
to unite the fractions of the Duma on some destructive 
‘reform ’—and not only possible, but more feasible than 
people imagine—there is little hope of coalition among 
them for the purpose of doing solid legislative work. 

Indeed the Duma, as at present constituted, would 
seem to lack both the mental equipment and the political 
dispositions without which no assembly could make useful 
laws for a nation in straits. Sixty-five per cent. of the five 
hundred deputies already elected are said to be uneducated, 
ignorant of the rudiments of politics and the elements of 
legislation. The peasants’ notion of the functions of a 
legislative Chamber would make a British schoolboy smile. 
Many conceive of it as a vast politico-ethical clearing- 
house, the clerks of which are wonder-working overmen 
to whom nothing is impossible. Hence petitions to the 
deputies keep coming in from various parts of the 
Empire, asking to have all manner of blessings bestowed 
and a variety of grievances redressed. One petition, for 
instance, calls upon the Parliament to tear up a lease 
possessed by certain Jews, take the land from them, 
parcel it into lots and rent it to the peasants at a rate 
specified. Another petition beseeches the Chamber to 
deprive the local gentry of their estates and give them 
to the peasants, who alone should possess the land. Then 
there is the humble prayer of the peasant who asks per- 
mission to marry his sister-in-law, and the supplication 
of a nun who sets forth how she has been betrayed by 
a@ sinful monk and would now like to know what the 
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Duma can do for her. And as the peasants think and 
feel in their villages, so they continue to think and feel 
in the Duma. For them there has been no Pentecost 
between the elections and the sittings. 

One of the most reasonable of Russian reformers, 
Prince E. Trubetskoy, whose name and efforts are well 
and favourably known in Great Britain, describes the 
members of the Duma in the following terms: 


‘The elections to the Duma’ (he writes) ‘offer scant promise 
of solace in the near future. Our pessimistic predictions have 
unhappily come true. The Centre has suffered defeat, and 
the two wings have been formed at its expense. Speaking 
generally, the election returns may be characterised in two 
words. They signify the victory of nihilism and, at the same 
time, the defeat of constitutionalism and of culture. 

‘The victory is with that current which is the negation of 
the Duma. And in this trait the extreme Right agrees with 
the extreme Left. The members of the one strive to annihilate 
the Duma in the name of the autocracy, while those of the 
other, who discern nothing in legislative work except the 
soiling of paper, appear in the Duma for the purpose of 
demonstrating its impotency as a legislative assembly. It is 
the meeting of two equally subversive currents of Russian 
life. God grant that they may not combine in a general 
destructive flood in the Duma.’ 


There are many other and more sanguine seers who 
confidently expect that the legislators now assembled on 
the banks of the Neva will evolve order out of chaos. 
They hold that, if the Constitutional Democrats, who 
seemed destined to form the Centre, would but modify 
their tactics and use their influence with the Left, every- 
thing else would move like machinery with newly oiled 
wheels. But not only is this contingency very remote, 
but, even if it were realised, the results would be still 


substantially unchanged. 


‘It is not di‘ficult’ (writes Prince Trubetskoy) ‘to perceive 
that the mass of the Left wing will be found to consist of 
individuals whose education does not go beyond an acquaint- 
ance with halfpenny pamphlets and whose intellectual equip- 
ment amounts to cut and dried formulas learned by rote. 
People of this calibre are incapable of giving laws, even if 
they are willing. Their refusal “on principle” to set them- 
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selves to organise work is very convenient for them, inasmuch 
as it screens their incapacity and ignorance,’ * 


None of the parties in the present Duma seems 
numerically strong enough, morally influential enough, 
or politically clever and enterprising enough to take the 
lead, stamp its character on the Duma, and prove practi- 
cally to the world that Russia is ripe for parliamentary 
or even constitutional government. Not one. The United 
Right, composed of moderate Liberals, moderate Con- 
servatives, and fanatical reactionaries, is said to be 
actuated by patriotic motives, for its three groups 
have agreed to forget their differences and support the 
Government so long as the policy pursued is tolerable. 
The point of view is certainly commendable. But how 
long the parties would continue to hold it, if M. Stolypin’s 
programme were being fairly and squarely carried out, it 
is not easy to divine. For that programme is decidedly 
liberal, so liberal indeed that its embodiment in working 
institutions would of necessity entail all the other conces- 
sions demanded by the Left, including the formation of a 
new democratic government of the South American type. 
This change would follow from that inevitably. When, 
in the fairy-tale, the young owner of the magic tablecloth, 
on which abundant viands appeared whenever it was 
spread, offered to barter it for the box out of which an 
unconquerable army of invisible and irresistible soldiers 
might be despatched anywhither on any errand, he well 
knew that the box, if he once had it, would soon bring 
back the tablecloth. And, when the owner of the unseen 
army naively exchanged it for a miraculous piece of 
damask which he might have readily obtained by force, 
he merely found his level in this fluent world. In like 
manner, if M. Stolypin were, for peace’ sake, to bestow 
upon the revolutionaries power enough to uproot the 
régime stock and branch, it is hardly to be expected that 
those Conservatives who are Russian patriots first and 
supporters of the Cabinet afterwards would haul down 
their colours and surrender their fortresses, for they 
claim that they are not mere hirelings. They feel 
conscious that they are fighting for Russia, not for this 
or that class of the population; for the monarchy, and 
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not for this or that member of the dynasty. For these 
and kindred reasons, which will suggest themselves to 
the observant, it is manifest that the United Right could 
not lead a Chamber composed of a majority of deputies 
for whom even M. Stolypin’s programme is not suffi- 
ciently liberal nor his method of realising it sufficiently 
expeditious. 

If the Conservatives are unable to take the Duma 
in hand, with a view to making it work, the groups of 
the Left are both unable and unwilling, for they are 
the enemies of the present constitution. Republicans, 
socialists, or fanatical revolutionists—their first impulse 
would be to have the Duma abolished, just as the first 
aim of the rebellious students used to be to get the 
universities and high schools closed. But they have since 
come to see that the Chamber, like the high schools, may be 
made subservient to their purposes. They are excellent 
accumulators of revolutionary forces. Hence the Dnma 
has become to them as the apple of their eye. They are 
minded to utilise it to the fullest extent. ‘With this 
object in view,’ writes an eminent Russian journalist, 
‘they have changed the word “ revolution” into “ opposi- 
tion,” and militant outbreaks are forbidden.’ They are 
even said to be ready to make concessions to the Cabinet, 
to listen to its Bills, to discuss them with a semblance of 
seriousness, to ask questions respecting them, in order, 
after a long lapse of time, to throw them out. And 
during all this, the revolutionary propaganda will go on 
briskly, successfully. For the revolutionists are neither 
hirelings nor weaklings, but selfless apostles who often 
seek and seldom recoil from martyrdom. 

These tactics are not only cleverly thought out, but 
skilfully executed. Every speech delivered by a promi- 
nent member of the Left is a judicious mixture of all the 
ingredients required for arousing the dormant passions 
of the mob; and in every district there are organisations 
ready to store the accumulated electricity. The debates 
of the Duma are the revolutionary seed ; and it is being 
sown by the sack. In a word, the Duma has become a 
political pulpit ; the press is a mechanism for the printing 
and publishing of diatribes against the régime; while the 
representatives of that régime hospitably harbour these 
throne-destroyers, and pay them regularly ten roubles a 
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day for their subversive activity. The results are abund- 
ant. Daily, new recruits flock to the revolutionary camp, 
fresh converts to anarchy or terrorism abjure the doc- 
trines and traditions which hitherto cemented the Russian 
nation, and even those who still rally round the standard 
of Monarchism are furtively making ready to go over to 
the enemy. Revolutionary preachers are labouring for 
the cause in the army; revolutionists in considerable 
numbers have taken service among the police; even the 
detective department found that some of its employés 
were terrorist spies; and a vast network of anti-govern- 
mental organisations is spread over the Empire. 

Who can seriously entertain the thought that the 
chosen representatives of the bodies who have accom- 
plished, and are still accomplishing, so much to revolu- 
tionise the nation will now slink back and undo their 
own handiwork? What order of considerations wil! 
furnish the motives for such a penance? Legislative 
work in the Duma would necessarily entail tranquillity 
in the country; and tranquillity in the country would 
spell ruin to the subversive societies which live on disaffec- 
tion and thrive on rebellion. An official document of the 
Russian socialist Labour Party, which has been read in 
the Duma, lays it down that, ‘Only under the pressure 
of great masses of the people, only under the stress of 
a national insurrection, will the army, on which the 
Government leans, give way, and the citadel of auto- 
cratic despotism fall. When the army has become 
mutinous and the strongholds are taken, the party— 
according to this document—intends to put an end to the 
present régime and establish a democratic republic. Yet 
this is one of the parties from which optimists antici- 
pated useful legislative work in the Duma and salutary 
influence upon the ranks outside! The truth is that the 
Duma is revolutionary because the country at large is 
revolutionary ; and the country is revolutionary because 
the Imperial Government was incompetent, intolerant, 
despotic, and unenlightened. 

If the parliamentary extremes cannot be looked to for 
light and leading, much is not to be hoped from that more 
moderate party which might have become the Centre. 
Yet the Constitutional Democrats or ‘Cadets’ are the 
cream of the Duma—cream turned sour. The most elo- 
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quent orators, the most ingenious tacticians, the best dis- 
ciplined partisans, the ablest organisers and the quickest 
trimmers are to be found in their ranks. Professors, 
lawyers, journalists, physicians, Zemstvo workers, are 
among its devoted adherents. All, too, are animated 
by a strong spirit of party, which would work wonders 
were it a spirit of something broader, better, and more 
spiritual. It is from this party spirit that the mainspring 
and the aims of its political action are derived. The 
‘ Cadets,’ believing that they alone can save the fatherland, 
are impatient to see themselves at work. With other 
political groups they have no patience, indeed, they 
conscientiously baulk the activity of other parties, con- 
sidering it harmful and unpatriotic. Averse to blood- 
shed, they are past-masters in parliamentary tactics and 
political strategy. Unsupported by force, they practise 
the cunning of the fox and are consequently regarded 
with suspicion and listened to with mistrust. 

‘Jesuits of the Revolution’ is the name which a 
member of the Right conferred upon the ‘ Cadets’ during 
the historic debate of 26th March. And Russian parties, 
like individuals, know each other much better than they 
know themselves. The artfulness of the ‘Cadets’ is such 
that they have been caught in the meshes of their own 
finely-woven nets; and more than once their well-laid 
schemes were frustrated by their excess of cleverness. 
All-powerful in the first Duma, they might have governed 
the Empire agreeably with their party maxims if they 
had not ruined their prospects by trying to render 
assurance doubly sure. It is urged against them in the 
present Duma that they first joined hands with the 
social revolutionists and other enemies of the régime in 
order to have the Speaker elected from their own party, 
after which they endeavoured to shake themselves free 
from the sinister partnership. 

A curious incident, of which the Speaker was the hero, 
is narrated with relish as characteristic of the tactics 
of the ‘Cadets.’ While it would be unfair to suppress the 
story, it would be a mistake to exaggerate its importance. 
Shortly after the first sitting of the Duma a French 
journalist interviewed the Speaker, M. Golovin. The head 
of the Duma and the correspondent being acquaintances 
of some years’ standing, their relations were friendly, not 
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formal, and the flow of conversation was easy and smooth. 
For that very reason the interviewer was careful in 
listening and cautious in writing. One passage contained 
a stricture on the Premier which attracted attention. 
From Paris the interview was telegraphed back to St 
Petersburg, where it was denied formally and empha- 
tically. Not any one passage in the interview was com- 
plained of or challenged, but the whole account from 
beginning to end was set down as a fabrication. Nay 
more, the Speaker affirmed that he had had no conversa- 
tion whatever with the correspondent. But, when the 
French journal arrived in St Petersburg a few days later, 
it was seen to contain besides the dialogue a photograph 
of the interviewer writing in his notebook the words 
which the Speaker was addressing to him. Challenged to 
explain or deny these facts, M. Golovin has made no sign.* 
Rumour affirms that the sweeping denial was made by 
the party, and that the Speaker, as a docile partisan, had 
no choice but to acquiesce in it. 

The ‘ Cadets,’ who had their chance in the first Parlia- 
ment, and let it slip, and will doubtless have other 
opportunities in future representative assemblies, can 
evidently do nothing to render the present Duma capable 
of legislative work. Therefore all parties are, so to say, 
in the same boat, and the legislative assembly is struck 
with paralysis. The Duma can revolutionise, it cannot 
tranquillise the nation; and for that reason a Govern- 
ment with a policy and a will would have dissolved it. 
But it would hardly be an exaggeration to say that the 
Tsar has no Cabinet, the Ministers have no policy, and 
the nation has no Government. 


Outside the walls of the Tavrida Palace the flood of 
disaffection, lawlessness, terrorism runs mountain-high ; 
and there is no voice to command the waves. All 
articulate Russia is smitten with revolutionary fever and 
its talk is delirious. Students, scholars, women, maidens, 
boys of fifteen and sixteen, are full-fledged members of 
fighting legions, manufacturers of explosives, caretakers 
of bomb-depéts. Universities, high schools, technical 


* «Peterburgskaya Gazeta,’ March 20 and 23; ‘Birshevya Vedomosti 
Rossiya,’ March 24. 
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institutes enjoy the privilege of exterritoriality, which is 
usually termed autonomy, and use it for the benefit of 
the revolution. The entire school-going and student 
generation are in a bad way. The revolutionary fever 
is drying their very souls up. At present the annals of 
Russian educational establishments are but statistics of 
crime. There are no other events to record. 

Take a typical instance, which may be generalised 
without fear of error. The grammar-school boys of the 
enlightened city of Tula are, the press affirms, 


‘addicted to drunkenness. They take an active part in robbery 
and murder. That is a genuine fact. In one robbery in Tula 
a grammar-school boy played a part. Another grammar- 
school boy murdered the director of the Tula State Grammar 
School; the armed attack made upon the inspector of the 
grammar-school six months ago was also perpetrated with 
the co-operation of grammar-school boys. Over and over 
again the masters of the State Grammar School have been 
summoned to the gaol in order to identify their pupils.’ * 


The masters and professors often defend the guilty or the 


accused with a degree of zeal worthy of a better cause. 
Thus recently, in the ‘ Retch’ newspaper, Prof. Wernadski 
wrote, not to condemn the murder of a Moscow policeman 
committed by four students, but in order to pour the 
vials of his wrath upon the authorities who sent these 
murderers for trial before a military court. He alleges 
that the students acted in such a silly, thoughtless way 
that capital punishment seems too severe for them. 
Consequently the clumsy criminal shall go unpunished ! 
The other elements of active and thinking Russia are 
also similarly diseased ; their ideas are disordered, their 
talk delirious, their acts are criminal or suicidal. The 
workmen, for instance, who are by far the best organised 
of them all, are toiling to ruin their own prospects. A 
few years ago they were utter helots, who laboured for 
twelve, fourteen, and even sixteen hours in order to earn 
just barely enough to live. To-day, for nine hours of 
inferior work, they are generally paid well, in some cases 
so much that the profit of their employers is but nominal. 
Wherever they are underpaid or badly treated, it is quite 


* ‘St Petersburger Zeitung,’ March 16, 1907 ; ‘ Novoye Vremya,’ March 15. 
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reasonable that they should protest and strike. But the 
demands which they make in the majority of cases are 
preposterous. Before the strike of the crews of the 
Caspian steamers was ordered, the employers were asked 
to abolish all work on Sundays and holy-days even when 
at sea. If these and other strikers persist in idleness 
much longer, the industrial population of central Russia 
will be impoverished, and the poorer classes generally be 
hard set to satisfy their absolute needs. 

The peasants are likewise inoculated with the malady 
in its agrarian form. They want land without paying 
for it; but, if they can obtain it by means of crime, they 
are well satisfied. Socialistic theories saturate their 
minds. Their political teachers are dangerous fanatics, 
men of one book, and that a political penny pamphlet. 
Their schools are often revolutionary temples from which 
only the goddess Reason is absent. The love of God and 
the fear of the devil are fast going out of their lives ; and 
they take to violence as readily as a duckling to water. 
There are still tens of thousands of peasants who cling to 
the faith of their fathers and respect the traditions of 
their fatherland; there may even be millions of them; 
but they are silent, inarticulate, without influence. 

Russia, therefore, is revolutionary ; and for that reason 
the Duma is revolutionary. The nation is uncultured ; 
and for that reason the bulk of her representatives are 
boors. Now an assembly composed of individuals who 
are partly incapable of reasoning logically, partly unable 
to reason at all, and most of them eager to pull down the 
political and social framework of the State, is not the 
kind of parliament to make helpful laws. Still less is it 
a gathering of statesmen willing and able to rescue the 
people from the dangers that compass them round. 

The first Duma was as revolutionary as is the second, 
but it grossly miscalculated its strength. It relied fully 
on the support of the nation, only to find that it was 
leaning on a broken reed. The parties of the present 
Chamber have profited by that bitter lesson. They know 
that, if the nation is their hope for the future, it is not 
their mainstay for the present. Aware that the forces 
of the revolution are scattered, disunited, and only semi- 
conscious, they are seeking to join, animate, and organise 
them. And this can be done only by such powerful 
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centres of attraction and radiation as the Duma, the 
electoral colleges, the educational establishments, the 
factories, and the press. Hence the parties in the Duma 
and the students in the universities will endeavour to 
avoid everything that might serve the Government as a 
good ground for dissolution, and they assume that it will 
not be contented with a mere pretext. That is the alpha 
and omega of the tactics now being adopted by the 
deputies, who, to a certain extent, have secured the half- 
reluctant, half-conscious co-operation of the Cabinet. 

But the dissolution will come. It is only a question 
of time, and of a very short period of time. And yet the 
Government, longing to find a co-operation in the people’s 
representatives, would have met these halfway. M. Stoly- 
pin was literally panting for an opportunity to show how 
liberal his programme is; and the Constitutionalists have 
perhaps seriously damaged their cause by refusing to 
submit his promises to a practical test. But Russian 
Constitutionalists, like Russians of every other party, are 
deficient in political acumen. They are incapable of 
making plans and executing them. [If in this respect the 
Tsar's advisers had been superior to the rest, they would 
have made hay while the sun shone from August last 
until March. What they will now probably do is to 
dissolve the Chamber, promulgate a new electoral law, 
and perhaps authorise the Council of the Empire to exer- 
cise temporarily the functions of a consultative Chamber. 

The question has been often asked, whether it is still 
possible for the autocracy to recover its lost position and 
rule the country on the old lines without causing a 
financial smash or a political catastrophe. At present, 
of course, this is but a speculative query. It is as though 
sailors, shipwrecked on a sandy, treeless island, should set 
themselves to discuss whether they could sail across the 
stretch of ocean that divides them from land. The 
answer is affirmative in both cases, provided that there 
is a seaworthy boat for the one task and a ruler of men 
for the other. History offers a striking instance. Fried- 
rich Wilhelm IV of Prussia conceived the idea of taking 
back the reins of power thrown to the nation in a 
moment of fear; and he had his way, despite the oppo- 
sition of a Chamber that struck the words ‘by the grace 
ef God’ from his title, and refused to recognise his claim 
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to adjourn the assembly without its consent. It was a 
risky design, but he compassed it. 
What was arduous in Prussia is easy in Russia—or 
rather it would be if there were a man of will to under- 
take the task. Whether such a man is living in the 
Tsar's dominions, has been doubted. One fact is very 
obvious, that he is not active. There is no one to raise 
a breakwater against the spring floods of the revolution, 
which may at any moment submerge the land.* 
_ There is, however, a group of Monarchists, Conserva- 
tives, and reactionaries who are irreconcilable enemies 
of the revolution and devoted defenders of the throne. 
For them the throne is a sacred politico-religious symbol ; 
and they refuse to believe its occupant capable of sacri- 
ficing the autocracy in the interests of the autocrat. 
Under a bold leader they feel that they would work 
wonders. But they are leaderless and probably mis- 
taken as well. They hold that the October charter is 
already too great a concession to the revolution, and they 
add that if M. Stolypin’s programme were carried out 
there would be nothing left for them to defend. They 
censure the Government’s policy as suicidal, and speak 
as though they would brook its realisation only up to a 
certain point; for it bestows rights upon the Duma 
which render the refusal of further and sovereign rights 
dangerous to the peace of the country and subversive 
‘of the security of the monarch and his religion. High 
above the loyalty of this group to persons is their loyalty 
to principles; and the success of their cause, if it be not 
already lost irretrievably, depends upon their never being 
obliged, during the present revolution, to choose between 
the two. 


* There are a few individuals who, while gifted with the strength of 
will to tackle the problem, lack the moral or intellectual qualities. M. Dur- 
novo or M. Gurko are disqualified by their reputation, M. Pikhno by his 
unwillingness. The Grand Duke Nikolai Nikolayevich might possibly suc- 
ceed if he had experience of parliamentary life. M. A. B., who seems to 
understand the situation and its possibilities better than any one else, is 
almost unknown to the Tsar. 
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Professor Burrows’ book is an attempt to meet a need, widely felt: during the last few years, by 
classical scholars, and also by the general cultured public. Mr. Arthur Evans's discoveries at Knossos 
made an impression on the popular imagination. which the details since published by him have 
accentuated, 

The commendable promptness of the yearly reports has, however, brought.with it one inevitable 
corollary. Each of them largely, and often tacitly, corrects and modifies those that precede it. We 

ve another labyrinth, with many windings an pitells. The bewildering quickness,.indeed, with 
ich everything moves is itself a tribute to the brilliance and fertility of Mr: Evans's ideas.’ This 
book attempts to counteract that bewildering tendency. Brice 

It aims at presenting a vivid picture of Cretan civilization as a whole, and at the same timé gives 
a clear and comprehensive account of where we stand, rather than embodies the writer's original 
research ; though certain points, such as the ideal‘ reconstruction of the sea power of Minos, the 
argument as to the Labyrinth, and the criticism of Minoan Chronology, are, to some extent, new. 
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“‘M. Huchon has given us a book which is as readable as it is exact, and the excellence of his 
work has been preserved by the translator. It cannot but increase the interest taken not only in 
Crabbe the versifier, or Crabbe the realist, but in Crabbe the Suffolk parson in the stress and struggle 
of his early life and in the more placid sorrows of his later life. It is a monument to Crabbe’s 
work and to his personality which we English folk should grudge to a Frenchman, at the same time 
as we thank him for showing us how our native talent should be honoured. A full bibliography 
and an adequate index increase the value of the work as a book of reference.” —-The Daily Graphic. 


“The whole book is a remarkable and highly successful achievement, of which M. Huchon 
should be proud . . . . and no Englishman who loves the poetry of his native land can afford, 
to leave it umread.”—The Daily Chronicle. 
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